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PREFACE. 


Sen cane 


Ir is ten years since this edition was first drafted. 
Various interruptions, of war and peace, have prevented 
me from finishing it till now, and I am bound to acknow- 
ledge the courtesy and patience of the editor and the 
publishers. During the ten years a number of valuable 
contributions to the subject have appeared. Of these as 
well as of their predecessors I have endeavoured to take 
account; if I have not referred to them often, this has 
been due to no lack of appreciation, but simply because, 
in order to be concise and readable, I have found it 
necessary to abstain from offering any catena of opinions 
in this edition. The one justification for issuing another 
edition of IIpés “EBpaiovs seemed to me to lie in a fresh 
point of view, expounded in the notes—fresh, that is, in 
an English edition. I am more convinced than ever 
that the criticism of this writing cannot hope to make 
any positive advance except from two negative con- 
clusions. One is, that the identity of the author and of 
his readers must be left in the mist where they already 
lay at the beginning of the second century when the 
guess-work, which is honoured as “tradition,” began. The 
other is, that the situation which called forth this remark- 
able piece of primitive Christian thought had nothing to do 
with any movement in contemporary Judaism. The writer 
of IIpés ‘E8paiovs knew no Hebrew, and his readers were 
in no sense ‘E8paior. These may sound paradoxes. I 
agree with those who think they are axioms, At any 
ix 
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rate such is the point of view from which the present 
edition has been written ; it will explain why, for example, 
in the Introduction there is so comparatively small space 
devoted to the stock questions about authorship and date. 

One special reason for the delay in issuing the book 
has been the need of working through the materials 
supplied for the criticism of the text by von Soden’s 
Schriften des Neuen Testaments (1913) and by some 
subsequent discoveries, and also the need of making a 
first-hand study of the Wisdom literature of Hellenistic 
Judaism as well as of Philo, Further, I did not feel 
justified in annotating IIpés ‘E8patovs without reading 
through the scattered ethical and philosophical tracts 
and treatises of the general pcriod, like the De Mundo 
and the remains of Teles and Musonius Rufus, 

“A commentary,” as Dr. Johnson observed, “must arise 
from the fortuitous discoveries of many men in devious 
walks of literature.” No one can leave the criticism of a 
work like IIpés ‘EB8patous after twelve years spent upon 
it, without feeling deeply indcbted to such writers as 
Chrysostom, Calvin, Bleek, Richm, and Riggenbach, who 
have directly handled it. But I owe much to some 
eighteenth-century writings, like L. C. Valckenacr’s Schalia 
and G. D. Kypke’s Odservationes Sacrae, as well as to 
other scholars who have lit up special points of inter- 
pretation indirectly. Where the critical data had been 
already gathered in fairly complete form, I have tried 
to exercise an independent judgment; also I hope some 
fresh ground has been broken here and there in ascertain- 
ing and illustrating the text of this early Christian 
masterpiece, 

JAMES MOFFATT. 


GLasGow, 1544 February 1924. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


ee ee 


§ x. ORIGIN AND AIM. 


(i) 

DurincG the last quarter of the first century A.p. a little master- 
piece of religious thought began to circulate among some of the 
Christian communities. The earliest trace of it appears towards 
the end of the century, in a pastoral letter sent by the church 
of Rome to the church of Corinth. The authorship of this 
letter is traditionally assigned to a certain Clement, who 
probably composed it about the last decade of the century. 
Evidently he knew IIpés “E@patovs (as we may, for the sake of 
convenience, call our writing); there are several almost verbal 
reminiscences (cp. Dr. A. J. Carlyle in Zhe Mew Testament in the 
Apostolic Fathers, pp. 44f., where the evidence is sifted). This 
is beyond dispute, and proves that our writing was known at 
Rome during the last quarter of the first century. A fair speci- 
men of the indebtedness of Clement to our epistle may be seen 
in a passage like the following, where I have underlined the 
allusions : 


3675 ds dv dravyacua THs meyaAwowrys adrod, TorotTw peilwv 
éorly dyyéAwy, dow diadopdrepov dvoya KekAnpove- 
pnkev” yéyparra. yap obrws" 

6 roti Tots dyyéAous abrod rvevpmara. 

Kal rous Aeroupyovs airot rupos PAdya. 
éri 82 7G vid atrod otrws elev 6 Seowdrys* 

vids ov ef ov, 

oo ee 

éyh onpspov yeyevvyKd oe" 


alrnoa. wap enor, Kat Seow oor Ovy tiv KANpovopiav 
gov Kal rRv Katdoxeoty wov Ta répara THs YRS. 
Kat radu dyer wpds addy" 
«iii 
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KdGou éx deEiav pov, 

OE eee 7 

Zas dv Oa Tovs éxOpovs cov trorddioy TOY rodGv cov. 
SI A gS Sd shail Mc Ria Be el taeda 


/ a 
rives olv of éxOpoi; of addoe Kat dvtiraroopevar TH 


GeAjpats abrov. 


To this we may add a sentence from what precedes : 


36! "Incoiv Xpicrdv rdv dpxrepea 
rav mporgpopoy hav, rov mpoordryy 
kal BonOdv rijs doGevelas NuGr. 


218 Sivarat roils mwecpafouévors Bon- 
Ofjca. . . » 3! Karavojrare Tov 
dmréorodov Kal dpxlepéa THs duodoylas 
qucov 'Inoodr. 


The same phrase occurs twice in later doxologies, da rod 
dpxepéws kat mpoordroy (Trav YuxGv Hudv, 615) (judy, 641) Inood 
Xpicrot. There is no convincing proof that Ignatius or 
Polykarp used pds “Efpaiovs, but the so-called Epistle of 
Barnabas contains some traces of it (eg. in 4% 55-8 and 617-9), 
Barnabas is a second-rate interpretation of the OT ceremonial 
system, partly on allegorical lines, to warn Christians against 
having anything to do with Judaism; its motto might be taken 
from 3° iva pay mpocpyoodpcdla as mpoorduro. (v./. érijAvrot) TE 
éxeivwv vow. In the homily called 2 Clement our writing is 
freely employed, ¢.g. in 


118 gore, ddeAdol pou, wy dupvyd- 
pev, GAG EAXtrlioavres dropelvwperv, tva 


Katrov wicbdy Komicdpeda. amiords yap 


dor 6 érayyedduevos Tas dvriwocOlas 


dmrodwWovas éxdory epyev avrod, 
1° drodéuevo. éxeivo 8 wepixelueba 


véhos Tp avrod Hedijoet. 


164 mpoceuyy Se ex Kadfjs cuvec- 
dyoews. 


10% xaréxwper Thy dporoylar ris 
eNrldos dKAwh, wurrds yap 6 émayyet 
Adwevos. 


12) rocobrov exovres mepixeluevoy 
Aulv védos papripwy, Syxov daroblduevor 
ward, es 

13° mporedxerde wepl tyuir* wecdd- 
Meda yap bri Kady cuveldnow Exouer, 


“Tt seems difficult, in view of the verbal coincidences, to 
resist the conclusion that the language of 2 Clement is un-~- 
consciously influenced by that of Hebrews” (Dr. A. J. Carlyle 
in The New Testament tn the Apostolic Fathers, p. 126). As 
2 Clement is, in all likelihood, a product either of the Roman 
or of the Alexandrian church, where IIpds ‘EBpafous was early 
appreciated, this becomes doubly probable. 

There is no reason why Justin Martyr, who had lived at 
Rome, should not have known it; but the evidence for his use 
of it (see on 3) 11* etc.) is barely beyond dispute. Hermas, 
however, knew it; the Shepherd shows repeated traces of it (cf. 
Zahn’s edition, pp. 439 f.). It was read in the North African 
church, as Tertullian’s allusion proves (see p. xvii), and with par- 
ticular interest in the Alexandrian church, even before Clement 
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wrote (cp. p. xviii). Clement’s use of it is unmistakable, though 
he does not show any sympathy with its ideas about sacrifice! 
Naturally a thinker like Marcion ignored it, though why it shared 
with First Peter the fate of exclusion from the Muratorian canon 
is inexplicable. However, the evidence of the second century 
upon the whole is sufficient to show that it was being widely 


circulated and appreciated as an edifying religious treatise, 
canonical or not. 
(ii.) 


By this time it had received the title of [pds ‘EBpaéovs. 
Whatever doubts there were about the authorship, the writing 
never went under any title except this in the later church ; which 
proves that, though not original, the title must be early. 
“EBpato.? was intended to mean Jewish Christians. Those who 
affixed this title had no idea of its original destination; other- 
wise they would have chosen a local term, for the writing is 
obviously intended for a special community. They were struck 
by the interest of the writing in the OT sacrifices and priests, 
however, and imagined in a superficial way that it must have 
been addressed to Jewish Christians. ‘“EB8paio. was still an 
archaic equivalent for “Iovdator; and those who called our writing 
IIpds “EGpatovs must have imagined that it had been originally 
meant for Jewish (ze, Hebrew-speaking) Christians in Palestine, 
or, in a broader sense, for Christians who had been born in 
Judaism. The latter is more probable. Where the title origin- 
ated we cannot say; the corresponding description of 1 Peter 
as ad gentes originated in the Western church, but IIpés ‘EBpaiovs 
is common both to the Western and the Eastern churches. 
The very fact that so vague and misleading a title was added, 
proves that by the second century all traces of the original 
destination of the writing had been lost. It is, like the 4d 
Familiares of Cicero’s correspondence, one of the erroneous 
titles in ancient literature, “hardly more than a reflection of the 
impression produced on an early copyist” (W. Robertson Smith). 
The reason why the original destination had been lost sight of, 
was probably the fact that it was a small household church—not 
one of the great churches, but a more limited circle, which may 
have become merged in the larger local church as time went on. 
Had it been sent, for example, to any large church like that at 
Rome or Alexandria, there would have been neither the need 

1 Cp. R. B. Tollington’s Clement of Alexandria, vol. ii. pp. 225 f. 

2 It is quite impossible to regard it as original, in an allegorical sense, as 
though the writer, like Philo, regarded 6 “Epaios as the typical believer who, 
a second Abraham, migrated or crossed from the sensuons to the spiritual 


world. The writer never alludes to Abraham in this connexion ; indeed he 
never uses HiApatos at all. 
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nor the opportunity for changing the title to Tpos “Efpaious. 
Our writing is not a manifesto to Jewish Christians in general, 
or to Palestinian Jewish Christians, as mpds ‘EBpaiovs would 
imply ; indeed it is not addressed to Jewish Christians at all. 
Whoever were its original readers, they belonged to a definite, 
local group or circle. That is the first inference from the writing 
itself; the second is, that they were not specifically Jewish 
Christians. The canonical title has had an unfortunate influence 
upon the interpretation of the writing (an influence which is still 
felt in some quarters). It has been responsible for the idea, 
expressed in a variety of forms, that the writer is addressing 
Jewish Christians in Palestine or elsewhere who were tempted, 
e.g., by the war of a.D. 66-70, to fall back into Judaism; and 
even those who cannot share this view sometimes regard the 
readers as swayed by some hereditary associations with their 
old faith, tempted by the fascinations of a ritual, outward system 
of religion, to give up the spiritual messianism of the church. 
All such interpretations are beside the point. The writer never 
mentions Jews or Christians. He views his readers without any 
distinction of this kind; to him they are in danger of relapsing, 
but there is not a suggestion that the relapse is into Judaism, or 
that he is trying to wean them from a preoccupation with Jewish 
religion. He never refers to the temple, any more than to cir- 
cumcision. Itis the tabernacle of the pentateuch which interests 
him, and all his knowledge of the Jewish ritual is gained from the 
LXX and later tradition. The LXX is for him and his readers 
the codex of their religion, the appeal to which was cogent, 
for Gentile Christians, in the early church. As Christians, his 
readers accepted the LXX as their bible. It was superfluous to 
argue for it; he could argue from it, as Paul had done, as a 
writer like Clement of Rome did afterwards. How much the 
LXX meant to Gentile Christians, may be seen in the case of a 
man like Tatian, for example, who explicitly declares that he 
owed to reading of the OT his conversion to Christianity (dd 
Graecos, 29). It is true that our author, in arguing that Christ 
had to suffer, does not appeal to the LXX. But this is an 
idiosyncrasy, which does not affect the vital significance of the 
LXX prophecies. The Christians to whom he was writing had 
learned to appreciate their LXX as an authority, by their mem- 
bership in the church. Their danger was not an undervaluing 
of the LXX as authoritative ; it was a moral and mental danger, 
which the writer seeks to meet by showing how great their re- 
ligion was intrinsically. This he could only do ultimately by 
assuming that they admitted the appeal to their bible, just as they 
admitted the divine Sonship of Jesus. There may have been 
Christians of Jewish birth among his readers; but he addresses 
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his circle, irrespective of their origin, as all members of the 
People of God, who accept the Book of God. The writing, in 
short, might have been called ad genes as aptly as First Peter, 
which also describes Gentile Christians as 6 ads, the People 
(cp. on 217). The readers were not in doubt of their religion. 
Its basis was unquestioned. What the trouble was, in their case, 
was no theoretical doubt about the codex or the contents of 
Christianity, but a practical failure to be loyal to their principles, 
which the writer seeks to meet by recalling them to the full mean- 
ing and responsibility of their faith; naturally he takes them 
to the common ground of the sacred LXX. , 

We touch here the question of the writer’s aim. But, before 
discussing this, a word must be said about the authorship. 

Had IIpds ‘ESpafous been addressed to Jews, the title would have been 
intelligible. Not only was there a [ouvvalywy} ‘E8p[afwy] at Corinth (cp. 
Deissmann’s Light from the East, pp. 13, 14), but a cuvarywyy Alfpéwy at Rome 
(cp. Schurer’s Geschichte des Jud. Volkes*, iii. 46). Among the Jewish 
cuvaryoryat mentioned in the Roman epitaphs (cp. N. Miiller’s Dze judzsche 
Katakombe am Monteverde zu Rom... ., Leipzig, 1912, pp. r1of.), there 
is one of ‘W8péor, which Muller explains as in contrast to the synagogue of 
‘“vernaclorum” (BeprydkAo, Bepvaxdjorot), z.e. resident Jews as opposed to 
immigrants ; though it seems truer, with E. Bormann (Wzener Studten, 1912, 
pp. 383f.), to thmk of some Kultgemeinde which adhered to the use of 
Hebrew, or which, at any rate, was of Palestinian origin or connexion. 


(iii.) 

The knowledge of who the author was must have disappeared 
as soon as the knowledge of what the church was, for whom he 
wrote. Who wrote IIpdés “EBpaious? We know as little of this 
as we do of the authorship of Zhe Whole Duty of Man, that 
seventeenth-century classic of English piety. Conjectures sprang 
up, early in the second century, but by that time men were no 
wiser than we are. The mere fact that some said Barnabas, 
some Paul, proves that the writing had been circulating among 
the adespfota. It was perhaps natural that our writing should 
be assigned to Barnabas, who, as a Levite, might be sup- 
posed to take a special interest in the ritual of the temple— 
the very reason which led to his association with the later 
Epistle of Barnabas. Also, he was called vids rapaxAyjoews 
(Ac 43°), which seemed to tally with He 13” (rod Adyou rijs 
wapaxAyoews), just as the allusion to “beloved” in Ps 127? 
(=2S 12%") was made to justify the attribution of the psalm 
to king Solomon. The difficulty about applying 2° to a man 
like Barnabas was overlooked, and in North Africa, at any rate, 
the (Roman ?) tradition of his authorship prevailed, as Tertullian’s 
words in de pudicitia 20 show: “volo ex redundantia aliculus 
etiam comitis apostolorum testimonium superinducere, idoneum 
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confirmandi de proximo jure disciplinam magistrorum. Extat 
enim et Barnabae titulus ad Hebraeos, adeo satis auctoritati 
viri, ut quem Paulus juxta se constituerit in abstinentiae tenore: 
‘aut ego solus et Barnabas non habemus hoc operandi potes- 
tatem ?’ (x Co 9). Et utique receptior apud ecclesias epistola 
Barnabae illo apocrypho Pastore moechorum. Monens itaque 
discipulos, omissis omnibus initiis, ad perfectionem magis tendere,” 
etc. (quoting He 6‘). What appeals to Tertullian in Ilpds 
‘EGpatous is its uncompromising denial of any second repentance. 
His increasing sympathy with the Montanists had led him to 
take a much less favourable view of the Shepherd of Hermas 
than he had once entertained; he now contrasts its lax tone 
with the rigour of IIpdés “Efpaiouvs, and seeks to buttress his 
argument on this point by insisting as much as he can on the 
authority of IIpés “EBpaiovs as a production of the apostolic 
Barnabas. Where this tradition originated we cannot tell. 
Tertullian refers to it as a fact, not as an oral tradition; he 
may have known some MS of the writing with the title BapyaBa 
apos ‘EBpaiovs (éricroAy), and this may have come from Montanist 
circles in Asia Minor, as Zahn suggests. But all this is guessing 
in the dark about a guess in the dark. 

Since Paul was the most considerable letter-writer of the 
primitive church, it was natural that in some quarters this 
anonymous writing should be assigned to him, as was done 
apparently in the Alexandrian church, although even there 
scholarly readers felt qualms at an early period, and endeavoured 
to explain the idiosyncrasies of style by supposing that some 
disciple of Paul, like Luke, translated it from Hebrew into 
Greek. This Alexandrian tradition of Paul’s authorship was 
evidently criticized in other quarters, and the controversy drew 
from Origen the one piece of enlightened literary criticism which 
the early discussions produced. “Or. 6 yxapaxrijp ris A€fews THs 
mpos EBpaious émtyeypapmeévns emriorodns otk eye TO ev Adyw 
iduwrixdv Tod dirogrdéAov, 6uoroyHoavros éavriv iibryv elvar ra 
ASyp (2 Co 11°), rouréore tH ppdoret, GAAG eorivy H emiorody 
oviere, THs AéSews “EAAnvixwrépa, was 6 érirrdpevos xpiverv 
dpdcewy Stadopds suoroyyjoa dy. madAw re abd dre ra vonpara 
ms érictoAns Oavpdow éort, kal od Sevrepa trav drocro\tKov 
OpmoAoyouLevwy ypayudrav, Kal rotro av ovpdyoar elvar dAnbes ras 
5 mpocéxov TH dvayvdce. TH droorodKy. .. . "Byd 8 drodawd- 
pevos eionn dv Ort 7a pev vonwata ToD daocrdAov eoriv, 4 dé 
dpdows Kai 9 obvOeots dropvnpovedcavrds Tivos ta darogroALKd, Kat 
dorepel cxodoypadycavrdés Twos Ta elpnuéva td rod SidarKddov. 
el tis ody éxxAnoia exer robryv riv émicrodjv ds Tavdov, abry 
eddoxipeito kal ert rovrp. od yap «ix ot dpyator dvSpes ds LlavAov 
airiy mapadedaxaot, tis 5 5 ypdwlas Tiv erioroAny, 7d py aAnbes 
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Oeds oidev (quoted by Eusebius, #.Z. vi. 25. r1-14).1 Origen is 
too good a scholar to notice the guess that it was a translation 
from Hebrew, but he adds, 4 8 «is quads pOdcaca ioropia, id 
Twov pev deydvtwy, ot. KAjuns 6 yevouevos éxioxoros “Pwopaiwv 
éypawe Tv émicrodny, bd twov 8& dtr Aovkads 5 ypdias 7d 
evayyéAvoy Kat ras Ipages. The idea that Clement of Rome 
wrote it was, of course, an erroneous deduction from the echoes 
of it in his pages, almost as unfounded as the notion that Luke 
wrote it, either independently or as an amanuensis of Paul—a 
view probably due ultimately to the explanation of how his 
gospel came to be an apostolic, canonical work. Origen yields 
more to the “Pauline” interpretation of IIpés “E®paéovs than is 
legitimate ; but, like Erasmus at a later day,? he was living in 
an environment where the “Pauline” tradition was almost a 
note of orthodoxy. Even his slight scruples failed to keep the 
question open. In the Eastern church, any hesitation soon 
passed away, and the scholarly scruples of men like Clement of 
Alexandria and Origen made no impression on the church at 
large. It is significant, for example, that when even Eusebius 
comes to give his own opinion (AZ. iii. 38. 2), he alters the 
hypothesis about Clement of Rome, and makes him merely 
the translator of a Pauline Hebrew original, not the author 
of a Greek original. As a rule, however, pds “EBpaious was 
accepted as fully Pauline, and passed into the NT canon of the 
Asiatic, the Egyptian, and the Syriac churches without question. 
In the Syriac canon of A.D. 400 (text as in Souter’s Zext and 
Canon of INT, p. 226), indeed, it stands next to Romans in 
the list of Paul’s epistles (see below, § 4). Euthalius, it is true, 
about the middle of the fifth century, argues for it in a way 
that indicates a current of opposition still flowing in certain 
quarters, but ecclesiastically Ipés “E@paiovs in the East as a 
Pauline document could defy doubts. The firm conviction of 
the Eastern church as a whole comes out in a remark like that 
of Apollinarius the bishop of Laodicea, towards the close of the 
fourth century: od yéypamra: Ort xapaxriyp éort THs troordcews 
6 vids, mapa tO drocrdAw TlavAw & tH wpds “EBpaiovs. Odx 
exxAnodLerar. “Ad ov xarnyyéAy 76 edayyédvov Xprorov, MavAov 
elvat reriorevrat } ériotoAn (Dial, de sancta Trin. 922). 

It was otherwise in the Western church, where IIpds “EGpaious 
was for long either read simply as an edifying treatise, or, if 
regarded as canonical, assigned to some anonymous apostolic 


1 There is a parallel to the last words in the scoffing close of an epigram 
in the Greek Anthology (ix. 135) : ypdwe tes ; olde Beds’ rlvos etvexer ; olde Kal 


és. 
4 “Uta stilo Pauli, quod ad phrasin attinet, longe lateque discrepat, ita 
ad spiritum ac pectus Paulinum vehementer accedit.” 
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writer rather than to Paul. Possibly the use made of Updos 
‘EBpatous by the Montanists and the Novatians, who welcomed 
its denial of a second repentance, compromised it in certain 
quarters. ‘Besides, the Roman church had never accepted the 
Alexandrian tradition of Paul’s authorship. Hence, even when, 
on its merits, it was admitted to the canon, there was a strong 
tendency to treat it as anonymous, as may be seen, for example, 
in Augustine’s references. Once in the canon, however, it 
gradually acquired a Pauline prestige, and, as Greek scholar- 
ship faded, any scruples to the contrary became less and less 
intelligible. It was not till the study of Greek revived 
again, at the dawn of the Reformation, that the question was 
reopened. 

The data in connexion with the early fortunes of Ipds ‘E8palous in church 
history belong to text-books on the Canon, like Zahn’s Geschichte d@. NT 
Kanons, i. 283 f., 577 £., ii. 160 f., 358£. ; Leipoldt’s Geschichte d. WT Kanons, 
i. pp. 188f., 219f.; and Jacquier’s Ze Wouveau Testament dans L’ Eglise 
Chrétéienne, i, (1QII). 


Few characters mentioned in the NT have escaped the 
attention of those who have desired in later days to identify 
the author of Ipds “EBpaiovs. Apollos, Peter, Philip, Silvanus, 
and even Prisca have been suggested, besides Aristion, the 
alleged author of Mk 16%20. J have summarized these views 
elsewhere (Lutrod. to Lit. of NT.3, pp. 438-442), and it is super- 
fluous here to discuss hypotheses which are in the main due to 
an irrepressible desire to construct NT romances. Perhaps our 
modern pride resents being baffled by an ancient document, but 
it is better to admit that we are not yet wiser on this matter 
than Origen was, seventeen centuries ago. The author of Ilpés 
“EBpaiovs cannot be identified with any figure known to us in 
the primitive Christian tradition. He left great prose to some 
little clan of early Christians, but who they were and who he 
was, TO pev GAnbés Oeds older. To us he is a voice and no more. 
The theory which alone explains the conflicting traditions is that 
for a time the writing was circulated as an anonymous tract. 
Only on this hypothesis can the simultaneous emergence of 
the Barnabas and the Paul traditions in different quarters be 
explained, as well as the persistent tradition in the Roman 
church that it was anonymous. As Zahn sensibly concludes, 
“‘those into whose hands IIpds “EGpaiovs came either looked 
upon it as an anonymous writing from ancient apostolic times, or 
else resorted to conjecture. If Paul did not write it, they 
thought, then it must have been composed by some other 
prominent teacher of the apostolic church. Barnabas was such 
a man.” In one sense, it was fortunate that the Pauline 
hypothesis prevailed so early and so extensively, for apart from 
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this help it might have been difficult for Ipdés “EBpafovs to win 
or to retain its place in the canon. But even when it had been 
lodged securely inside the canon, some Western churchmen still 
clung for a while to the old tradition of its anonymity,! although 
they could do no more than hold this as a pious opinion. 
The later church was right in assigning IIpés “EGpalous a 
canonical position. The original reasons might be erroneous 
or doubtful, but even in the Western church, where they con- 
tinued to be questioned, there was an increasing indisposition 
to challenge their canonical result. 


(iv.) 


Thrown back, in the absence of any reliable tradition, upon 
the internal evidence, we can only conclude that the writer was 
one of those personalities in whom the primitive church was 
more rich than we sometimes realize. ‘Si l’on a pu comparer 
saint Paul a Luther,” says Ménégoz, “nous comparerions 
volontiers auteur de l’Epitre aux Hébreux 4 Mélanchthon.” 
He was a highly trained dddcxados, perhaps a Jewish Christian, 
who had imbibed the philosophy of Alexandrian Judaism before 
his conversion, a man of literary culture and deep religious 
feeling. He writes to what is apparently a small community or 
circle of Christians, possibly one of the household-churches, to 
which he was attached. For some reason or another he was 
absent from them, and, although he hopes to rejoin them before 
long, he feels moved to send them this letter (1375) to rally 
them. It is possible to infer from 1374 (see note) that they 
belonged to Italy ; in any case, [pds “E@paiovs was written either 
to or from some church in Italy. Beyond the fact that the 
writer and his readers had been evangelized by some of the 
disciples of Jesus (2° *), we know nothing more about them. 
The words in 2° * do not mean that they belonged to the second 
generation, of course, in a chronological sense, for such words 
would have applied to the converts of any mission during the 
first thirty years or so after the crucifixion, and the only other 
inference to be drawn, as to the date, is from passages like ro®. 
and 137, viz. that the first readers of IIpés “E8paiovs were not 
neophytes; they had lived through some rough experiences, and 
indeed their friend expects from them a maturity of experience 
and intelligence which he is disappointed to miss (51); also, 

1 According to Professor Souter (Text and Canon of NT, p. 190) the 
epistle is ignored by the African Canon (¢. 360), Optatus of Mileue in 
Numidia (370-385), the Acts of the Donatist Controversy, Zeno of Verona, 
an African by birth, and Foebadius of Agen (05. post 392), while ‘‘ Ambrosi- 
aster”? (fourth century?) ‘‘uses the work as canonical, but always as an 
anonymous work.” 
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their original leaders have died, probably as martyrs (cp. on 13°). 
For these and other reasons, a certain sense of disillusionment 
had begun to creep over them. TIIpés “EGpaious is a Adyos 
mapaxrynoews, to steady and rally people who are wepafopevor, 
their temptation being to renounce God, or at least to hesitate 
and retreat, to relax the fibre of loyal faith, as if God were too 
difficult to follow in the new, hard situation. Once, at the 
outset of their Christian career, they had been exposed to mob- 
rioting (108), when they had suffered losses of property, for the 
sake of the gospel, and also the loud jeers and sneers which 
pagans and Jews alike heaped sometimes upon the disciples. 
This they had borne manfully, in the first glow of their en- 
thusiasm. Now, the more violent forms of persecution had 
apparently passed; what was left was the dragging experience 
of contempt at the hand of outsiders, the social ostracism and 
shame, which were threatening to take the heart out of them. 
Such was their rough, disconcerting environment. Unless an 
illegitimate amount of imagination is applied to the internal data, 
they cannot be identified with what is known of any community 
in the primitive church, so scanty is our information. Least of 
all is it feasible to connect them with the supposed effects of the 
Jewish rebellion which culminated in a.p. 70. Tpds “EBpatous 
cannot be later than about a.p. 85, as the use of it in Clement 
of Rome’s epistle proves; how much earlier it is, we cannot 
say, but the controversy over the Law, which marked the Pauline 
phase, is evidently over. 


It is perhaps not yet quite superfluous to point out that the use of the 
present tense (¢.g. in 7% % 3% 98 133°) is no clue to the date, as though this 
implied that the Jewish temple was still standing. The writer is simply 
using the historic present of actions described in scripture. It is a literary 
method which is common in writings long after A.D. 70, ¢.g. in Josephus, 
who observes (¢. Agzon, i. 7) that any priest who violates a Mosaic regulation 
aaryyopevrar re Tots Bwols waploracdae ure peréxew THs ddAdAns ayirrelas 
(so Ani. iii, 6. 7-12, xiv. 2. 2, etc.). Clement of Rome similarly writes as 
though the Mosaic ritual were still in existence (40-41, r@ yap dpyrepe? Wras 
Aecroupylae Sedouévar eicly . . . Kal Aevirais tdtae dtaxovloas értxervrat . . . 
mporpépovrat Aula. év ‘Iepovcadhu pdvy), and the author of the £2. ad 
Diognet. 3 writes that of dé ye @uolais adre@ S¢ atuaros kal xvlons Kal dvoKavTw- 
pdrwy émiredety olduevor Kal ravrais Tails rimais atrov -yepalpew, obdév poe 
Soxotcr diapépew ray els Ta Kwpda rhy abrhy éviexvunévwy gpiroriulay. The 
idea that the situation of the readers was in any way connected with the crisis 
of A.D. 66-70 in Palestine is unfounded. IIpds ‘“ESpalovs has nothing to do 
with the Jewish temple, nor with Palestinian Christians. There is not a 
syllable in the writing which suggests that either the author or his readers 
had any connexion with or interest in the contemporary temple and ritual of 
Judaism; their existence mattered as little to his idealist method of argu~ 
ment as their abolition. When he observes (8"*) that the old duadsxy was 
éyyis dpavicnod, all he means is that the old régime, superseded now by 
Jesus, was decaying even in Jeremiah’s age. 
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(v.) 


The object of Ipés “EBpaious may be seen from a brief 
analysis of its contents. The writer opens with a stately para- 
graph, introducing the argument that Jesus Christ as the Son of 
God is superior («peirtwyv) to angels, in the order of revelation 
(x1—218), and this, not in spite of but because of his incarnation 
and sufferings. He is also superior (xpefrrwv) even to Moses 
(31°), as a Son is superior to a servant. Instead of pursuing 
the argument further, the writer then gives an impressive bible 
reading on the 95th psalm, to prove that the People of God 
have still assured to them, if they will only have faith, the divine 
Rest in the world to come (3°°-4!8), Resuming his argument, 
the writer now begins to show how Jesus as God’s Son is superior 
to the Aaronic high priest (414-510), This is the heart of his 
subject, and he stops for a moment to rouse the attention of his 
readers (514-620) before entering upon the high theme. By a 
series of skilful transitions he has passed on from the erson of 
the Son, which is uppermost in chs. 1-4, to the Priesthood 
of the San, which dominates chs. 7-8. Jesus as High Priest 
mediates a superior (kpeirrwv) order of religion or Siedyxy than 
that under which Aaron and his successors did their work for the 
People of God, and access to God, which is the supreme need of 
men, is now secured fully and finally by the relation of Jesus to 
God, in virtue of his sacrifice (670-818), The validity of this 
sacrifice is then proved (9!~1018); it is absolutely efficacious, as 
no earlier sacrifice of victims could be, in securing forgiveness 
and fellowship forman. The remainder of the writing (101°-13%4) 
is a series of impressive appeals for constancy. The first (101-3!) 
is a skilful blend of encouragement and warning. He then 
appeals to the fine record of his readers (10%), bidding them be 
worthy of their own past, and inciting them to faith in God by 
reciting a great roll-call of heroes and heroines belonging to God’s 
People in the past, from Abel to the Maccabean martyrs (111~*), 
He further kindles their imagination and conscience by holding 
up Jesus as the Supreme Leader of all the faithful (122), even 
along the path of suffering; besides, he adds (1r2*14), suffering 
is God’s discipline for those who belong to his household. To 
prefer the world (12!%17) is to incur a fearful penalty; the one 
duty for us is to accept the position of fellowship with God, in a 
due spirit of awe and grateful confidence (12'***). A brief note 
of some ethical duties follows (13!-7), with a sudden warning 
against some current tendencies to~compromise their spiritual 
religion (13846). A postscript (1317), with some fezsonatia, 
ends the epistle. 

It is artificial to divide up a writing of this kind, which is not 
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a treatise on theology, and I have therefore deliberately abstained 
from introducing any formal divisions and subdivisions in the 
commentary. The flow of thought, with its turns and windings, 
is best followed from point to point. So far as the general plan 
goes, it is determined by the idea of the finality of the Christian 
revelation in Jesus the Son of God. This is brought out (A) by 
a proof that he is superior to angels (11-2!*) and Moses (3}*), 
followed by the special exhortation of 3°-4!%. Thus far it is 
what may be termed the Personality of the Son which is discussed. 
Next (B) comes the Son as High Priest (414-778), including the 
parenthetical exhortation of 54-679. The (C) Sacrifice of this 
High Priest in his Sanctuary then (8-108) is discussed, each of 
“the three arguments, which are vitally connected, laying stress 
from one side or another upon the absolute efficacy of the 
revelation. This is the dominant idea of the writing, and it 
explains the particular line which the writer strikes out. He 
takes a very serious view of the position of his friends and 
readers. They are disheartened and discouraged for various 
reasons, some of which are noted in the course of the epistle. 
There is the strain of hardship, the unpleasant experience of 
being scoffed at, and the ordinary temptations of immorality, 
which may bring them, if they are not careful, to the verge of 
actual apostasy. The writer appears to feel that the only way to 
save them from ruining themselves is to put before them the 
fearful and unsuspected consequences of their failure. Hence 
three times over the writer draws a moving picture of the fate 
which awaits apostates and renegades (6 107 1215f), But the 
special line of argument which he adopts in 5-ro0}*® must be 
connected somehow with the danger in which he felt his friends 
involved, and this is only to be explained if we assume that their 
relaxed interest in Christianity arose out of an imperfect concep- 
tion of what Jesus meant for their faith. He offers no theoretical 
disquisition ; it is to reinforce and deepen their conviction of the 
place of Jesus in religion, that he argues, pleads, and warns, 
dwelling on the privileges and responsibilities of the relationship 
in which Jesus had placed them. All the help they needed, all 
the hope they required, lay in the access to God mediated by 
Jesus, if they would only realize it. 

This is what makes the writing of special interest. In the 
first place (a) the author is urged by a practical necessity to 
think out his faith, or rather to state the full content of his faith, 
for the benefit of his readers. Their need puts him on his 
mettle. ‘Une chose surtant,” says Anatole France, “donne le 
Vattrait 4 la pensée des hommes: c’est l’inquiétude. Un esprit 
qui n’est point anxieux m’irrite ou m’ennuie.” In a sense all 
the NT writers are spurred by this anxiety, but the author 
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of IIpcs “Efpaiovs pre-eminently. It is not anxiety about his 
personal faith, nor about the prospects of Christianity, but about 
the loyalty of those for whom he feels himself responsible ; his 
very certainty of the absolute value of Christianity makes him 
anxious when he sees his friends ready to give it up, anxious on 
their behalf, and anxious to bring out as lucidly and persuasively 
as possible the full meaning of the revelation of God in Jesus. 
What he writes is not a theological treatise in cold blood, but 
a statement of the faith, alive with practical interest. The 
situation of his readers has stirred his own mind, and he bends 
all his powers of thought and emotion to rally them. There is a 
vital urgency behind what he writes for his circle. But (4), more 
than this, the form into which he throws his appeal answers to 
the situation of his readers. He feels that the word for them is 
the absolute worth of Jesus as the Son of God; it is to bring 
this out that he argues, in the middle part of his epistle, so 
elaborately and anxiously about the priesthood and sacrifice of 
Jesus. The idealistic conception of the two spheres, the real 
and eternal, and the phenomenal (which is the mere oxidé and 
brd8erypa, a wapaBoAy, an avriruroy of the former), is applied to 
the sacrifice of Jesus Christ, which inaugurates and realizes the 
eternal dia0yxy between God and man. In a series of contrasts, 
he brings out the superiority of this revelation to the OT Sdiafjxy 
with its cultus. But not because the contemporary form of the 
latter had any attractions for his readers. It is with the archaic 
oxnvy described in the OT that he deals, in order to elucidate 
the final value of Jesus and his sacrifice under the new d:a6y«n, 
which was indeed the real and eternal one. To readers like his 
friends, with an imperfect sense of all that was contained in their 
faith, he says, “Come back to your bible, and see how fully it 
suggests the positive value of Jesus.” Christians were finding 
Christ in the LXX, especially his sufferings in the prophetic 
scriptures, but our author falls back on the pentateuch and the 
psalter especially to illustrate the commanding position of Jesus 
as the Son of God in the eternal d:a@yxy, and the duties as well 
as the privileges of living under such a final revelation, where 
the purpose and the promises of God for his People are realized 
as they could not be under the OT Siafyjxy. Why the writer 
concentrates upon the priesthood and sacrifice of Jesus in this 
eternal order of things, is due in part to his general conception 
of religion (see pp. xliiif.). For him there could be no religion 
without a priest. But this idea is of direct service to his readers, 
as he believes. Hence the first mention of Jesus as dpxuepeds 
occurs as a reason for loyalty and confidence (2). Nothing 
is more practical in religion than an idea, a relevant idea power- 
fully urged. When the writer concentrates for a while upon 
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this cardinal idea of Jesus as dpxuepeds, therefore, it is because 
nothing can be more vital, he thinks, for his friends than to show 
them the claims and resources of their faith, disclosing the 
rich and real nature of God’s revelation to them in his Son. 
Access to God, confidence in God, pardon for sins of the past, 
and hope for the future—all this is bound up with the diaOjxn of 
Christ, and the writer reveals it between the lines of the LXX, 
to which as members of the People of God his friends naturally 
turned for instruction and revelation. This dva@jxy, he argues, 
is far superior to the earlier one, as the Son of God is superior to 
angels and to Moses himself; nay more, it is superior in efficacy, 
as the real is superior to its shadowy outline, for the sacrifice 
which underlies any d:ayxy is fulfilled in Christ as it could not 
be under the levitical cultus. The function of Christ as high 
priest is to mediate the direct access of the People to God, and 
all this has been done so fully and finally that Christians have 
simply to avail themselves of its provisions for their faith and 
need, 

What the writer feels called upon to deal with, therefore, is 
not any sense of disappointment in his readers that they had not 
an impressive ritual or an outward priesthood, nor any hankering 
after such in contemporary Judaism; it is a failure to see that 
Christianity is the absolute religion, a failure which is really 
responsible for the unsatisfactory and even the critical situation 
of the readers. To meet this need, the writer argues as well as 
exhorts. He seeks to show from the LXX how the Christian 
faith alone fulfils the conditions of real religion, and as he 
knows no other religion than the earlier phase in Israel, he takes 
common ground with his readers on the LXX record of the first 
d.a6%j«n, in order to let them see even there the implications and 
anticipations of the higher. 

But while the author never contemplates any fusion of 
Christianity with Jewish legalism, and while the argument betrays 
no trace of Jewish religion as a competing attraction for the 
readers, it might be argued that some speculative Judaism had 
affected the mind of the readers. No basis for this can be 
found in 13%. Yet if there were any proselytes among the 
readers, they may have felt the fascination of the Jewish system, 
as those did afterwards who are warned by Ignatius (ad Philad. 
6, etc.), ‘‘ Better listen to Christianity from a circumcised Chris- 
tian than to Judaism from one uncircumcised.” “It is mon- 
strous to talk of Jesus Christ and iovdaifav” (ad Magnes. 10). 
This interpretation was put forward by Haring (Studien und 
Kritthen, 1891, pp. 589f.), and it has been most ingeniously 
argued by Professor Purdy (Zxfosttor®, xix. pp. 123-139), who 
thinks that the emphasis upon “Jesus” means that the readers 
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were exposed to the seductions of a liberal Judaism which offered 
an escape from persecution and other difficulties by presenting 
a Christ who was spiritual, divorced from history; that this 
liberal, speculative Judaism came forward as “‘a more developed 
and perfected type of religion than Christianity”; and that, 
without being legalistic, it claimed to be a traditional, ritualistic 
faith, which was at once inward and ceremonial. The objection 
to such interpretations,} however, is that they explain tgnotum 
per ignotius. We know little or nothing of such liberal Judaism 
in the first century, any more than of a tendency on the part of 
Jewish Christians to abandon Christianity about a.p. 70 for their 
ancestral faith. Indeed any influence of Jewish propaganda, 
ritualistic or latitudinarian, must be regarded as secondary, at 
the most, in the situation of the readers as that is to be inferred 
from IIpds “Efpaiovs itself. When we recognize the real method 
and aim of the writer, it becomes clear that he was dealing with 
a situation which did not require any such influence to account 
for it. The form taken by his argument is determined by the 
conception, or rather the misconception, of the faith entertained 
by his friends; and this in turn is due not to any political or 
racial factors, but to social and mental causes, such as are 
sufficiently indicated in IIpés “EBpaious itself. Had the danger 
been a relapse into Judaism of any kind, it would have implied 
a repudiation of Jesus Christ as messiah and divine—the very 
truth which the writer can assume! What he needs to do is not 
to defend this, but to develop it. 

The writing, therefore, for all its elaborate structure, has a 
spontaneous aim. It is not a homily written at large, to which 
by some afterthought, on the part of the writer or of some editor, 
a few fersonaiia have been appended in ch. 13. The argu- 
mentative sections bear directly and definitely upon the situa- 
tion of the readers, whom the writer has in view throughout, 
even when he seems to be far from their situation. Which brings 
us to the problem of the literary structure of Ipdés “EBpaious. 


(vi.) 

See especially W. Wrede’s monograph, Das literarische Ratsel d. Zebrder- 
briefs (1906), with the essays of E. Burggaller and R. Perdelwitz in Zeitschrifi 
fiir Neutest. Wissenschaft (1908, pp. 110f.; 1910, pp. 59f, Io5f); V. 
Monod’s De titulo epistulae vulgo ad Hebratos inscriptae (1910); C. C 





1Cp., further, Professor Dickie’s article in Zxgosiior*, v. pp. 371f. The 
notion that the writer is controverting an external view of Christ’s person, 
which shrank, ¢.g., from admitting his humiliation and real humanity, had 
been urged by Julius Kogel in Dee Verborgenhett Jesu als des Messtas 
(Greifenswald, 1909) and in Der Sohn und die Sohne, ein exegetische Studie 
su Heb, 25-8 (1904). 
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Torrey’s article in the Journal of Biblical Léterature (1911), pp. 137-156 ; 
J. W. Slot’s De letterkundige vorm v. d. Brief aan de Hebraer ( 1912), with 
J. Quentel’s essay in Revue Bibligue (1912, pp. 50f.) and M. Jones’ paper 
in Exposztor®, xii. 426 f. 


The literary problem of I[pés “EGpaious is raised by the 
absence of any address and the presence of personal matter in 
ch. 13. Why (a) has it no introductory greeting? And why (4) 
has it a postscript? As for the former point (a), there may have 
been, in the original, an introductory title. Ids “Efpatous opens 
with a great sentence (11), but Eph 1%* is just such another, 
and there is no reason why the one should not have followed a 
title-address any more than the other.1 It may have been lost 
by accident, in the tear and wear of the manuscript, for such 
accidents are not unknown in ancient literature. This is, at 
any rate, more probable than the idea that it was suppressed 
because the author (Barnabas, Apollos?) was not of sufficiently 
apostolic rank for the canon. Had this interest been operative, 
it would have been perfectly easy to alter a word or two in the 
address itself. Besides, Ipdés “Epatovs was circulating long 
before it w2s admitted to the canon, and it circulated even after- 
wards as non-canonical; yet not a trace of any address, Pauline 
or non-Pauline, has ever survived. Which, in turn, tells against 
the hypothesis that such ever existed—at least, against the 
theory that it was deleted when the writing was canonized. If 
the elision of the address ever took place, it must have been 
very early, and rather as the result of accident than deliberately, 
Yet there is no decisive reason why the writing should not have 
begun originally as it does in its present form. Nor does this 
imply (4) that the personal data in ch. 13 are irrelevant. TIpds 
“EGpaiovs has a certain originality in form as well as in content ; 
it is neither an epistle nor a homily, pure and simple. True, 
down to rz” (or 137”) there is little or nothing that might not 
have been spoken by a preacher to his audience, and Valckenaer 
(on 4) is right, so far, in saying, “‘haec magnifica ad Hebraeos 
missa dissertatio oratio potius dicenda est quam epistola.” Yet 
the writer is not addressing an ideal public; he is not composing 
a treatise for Christendom at large. It is really unreal to ex- 
plain away passages like 5U* ro% yo and 1319 as rhetorical 
abstractions. 

TIpés “EGpaiovs was the work of a dddoxaAos, who knew how 
to deliver a Adyos wapaxAyoews. Parts of it probably represent 
what he had used in preaching already (e.g. 37). But, while it 
has sometimes the tone of sermon notes written out, it is not a 


* Ep. Barnabas begins with ddeAgol, obrws Se? Huds ppovely wep "Incod 
Xpiorroi ws wept deov, etc.; 2 Clement starts with a greeting, yalpere, viol 
kal Ouyarépes, év dvduart xuplov rob d-yamjoavros huds ev alphyy. 
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sermon in the air. To strike out 131% 2224 oy 431-7. 16-19. 22 
(Torrey) * does not reduce it from a letter or epistle to a sermon 
like 2 Clement. Thus, eg., a phrase like 1182 (see note) is as 
intelligible in a written work as in a spoken address. It is only 
by emptying passages like 5" and 10%" of their full meaning 
that anyone can speak of the writer as composing a sermon at 
large or for an ideal public. Part of the force of sUF, ¢.¢., is due 
to the fact that the writer is dealing with a real situation, pleading 
that in what he is going to say he is not writing simply to display 
his own talent or to please himself, but for the serious, urgent 
need of his readers. They do not deserve what he is going to 
give them. But he will give it! A thoroughly pastoral touch, 
which is lost by being turned into a rhetorical excuse for de- 
ploying some favourite ideas of his own. According to Wrede, 
the author wrote in 13"! on the basis of (Philem 22) 2 Co 
rl. 12 to make it appear as though Paul was the author, and then 
added 1378 on the basis of Ph 219 2824; but why he should mix 
up these reminiscences, which, according to Wrede, are contra- 
dictory, it is difficult to see. Had he wished to put a Pauline 
colour into the closing paragraphs, he would surely have done 
it in a lucid, coherent fashion, instead of leaving the supposed 
allusions to Paul’s Roman imprisonment so enigmatic. But, though 
Wrede thinks that the hypothesis of a pseudonymous conclusion 
is the only way of explaining the phenomena of ch. 13, he agrees 
that to excise it entirely is out of the question. Neither the 
style nor the contents justify such a radical theory,” except on 
the untenable hypothesis that 1-12 is a pure treatise. The 
analogies of a doxology being followed by personal matter (eg. 
2 Ti 4}8, x P 41 etc.) tell against the idea that Ipés ‘E@paious 
must have ended with 1374, and much less could it have ended 
with 131%, To assume that the writer suddenly bethought him, 
at the end, of giving a Pauline appearance to what he had 
written, and that he therefore added 13", is to credit him with 
too little ability. Had he wished to conyey this impression, he 
would certainly have gone further and made changes in the 
earlier part. Nor is it likely that anyone added the closing 
verses in order to facilitate its entrance into the NT canon by 
bringing it into line with the other epistles. The canon was 
drawn up for worship, and if [pds ‘E8paious was originally a 
discourse, it seems very unlikely that anyone would have gone 
1 To excise 13)" as a . ee jumble of rather commonplace admoni- 
ions”? is @ Si isjudgement. 
ar The tonite aioe ie cogently led by C. R. Williams in the Journal 
of Biblical Literature (1911), pp. 129-136, who shows that the alleged 
special parallels between He 13 and Paul are neither so numerous nor so 
significant as is commonly supposed, and that the only fair explanation of 
Iie 13 as a whole is that it was written to accompany I-12. 
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out of his way, on this occasion, to add some enigmatic personal 
references. In short, while Ipsos “EBpaious betrays here and 
there the interests and methods of an effective preacher, the 
epistolary form is not a piece of literary fiction; still less is it 
due (in ch. 13) to some later hand. It is hardly too much to 
say that the various theories about the retouching of the 13th 
chapter of [pis “EBpafous are as valuable, from the standpoint 
of literary criticism, as Macaulay’s unhesitating belief that Dr. 
Johnson had revised and retouched Cecz/ia. 


§ 2. Tue Reuicious IpEas. 


In addition to the text-books on NT theology, consult Riehm’s Lehkrbesriff 
des Hebvierbriefs® (1867), W. Milligan’s Ascenston and Heavenly Priesthood 
of our Lord (1891), Ménégoz’s La Théologie de PE pitre aux Hébreux (1894), 
A. Seeberg’s Der Tod Christz (1895), A. B. Bruce’s Zhe Hpestle to the 
Hebrews (1899), G. Milligan’s The Theology of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
(1899), G. Vos on *‘The Priesthood of Christ in Hebrews” (Préncetor 
Theologital Review, 1907, pp. 423f., 579£), Du Bose’s Aighpriesthood and 
Sacrifice (1908), A. Nairne’s The Epistle of Priesthood (1913), TI. L. 
MacNeill’s Christology of the Epistle to the Hebrews (1914), H. A. A. 
Kennedy’s Theology of the Epistles (1919, pp. 182-221), and E, F. Scott’s 
The Epustle to the Hebrews (1922). 


Many readers who are not children will understand what Mr 
Edmund Gosse in Father and Son (pp. 89 f.) describes, in telling 
how his father read aloud to him the epistle. ‘‘ The extraordinary 
beauty of the language—for instance, the matchless cadences and 
images of the first chapter—made a certain impression upon my 
imagination, and were (I think) my earliest initiation into the 
magic of literature. I was incapable of defining what I felt, but 
I certainly had a grip in the throat, which was in its essence a 
purely aesthetic emotion, when my father read, in his pure, large, 
ringing voice, such passages as ‘The heavens are the work of 
Thy hands. They shall perish, but Thou remainest, and they 
shall all wax old as doth a garment, and as a vesture shalt Thou 
fold them up, and they shall be changed ; but Thou art the same, 
and Thy years shall not fail.’ But the dialectic parts of the 
epistle puzzled and confused me. Such metaphysical ideas as 
‘laying again the foundation of repentance from dead works’ 
and ‘crucifying the Son of God afresh’ were not successfully 
brought down to the level of my understanding. . . . The 
melodious language, the divine forensic audacities, the magnifi- 
cent ebb and flow of argument which make the Epistle to the 
Hebrews such a miracle, were far beyond my reach, and they 
only bewildered me.” ‘They become less bewildering when they 
are viewed in the right perspective. The clue to them lies in the 
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philosophical idea which dominates the outlook of the writer, and 
in the symbolism which, linked to this idea, embodied his 
characteristic conceptions of religion. We might almost say that, 
next to the deflecting influence of the tradition which identified 
our epistle with the Pauline scheme of thought and thereby 
missed its original and independent contribution to early Christi- 
anity, nothing has so handicapped its appeal as the later use of it 
in dogmatic theology. While the author of pds “E8pafous often 
turned the literal into the figurative, his theological interpreters 
have been as often engaged in turning the figurative expressions 
of the epistle into what was literal. A due appreciation of 
the symbolism has been the slow gain of the historical method 
as applied to the classics of primitive Christianity. There is 
no consistent symbolism, indeed, not even in the case of the 
dpxvepeds; in the nature of the case, there could not be. But 
symbolism there is, and symbolism of a unique kind. 


(i) 

The author writes from a religious philosophy of his own— 
that is, of his own among the NT writers. The philosophical 
element in his view of the world and God is fundamentally 
Platonic. Like Philo and the author of Wisdom, he interprets 
the past and the present alike in terms of the old theory (cp. on 
85 ro!) that the phenomenal is but an imperfect, shadowy trans- 
cript of what is eternal and real. He applies this principle to the 
past. What was all the Levitical cultus in bygone days but a 
faint copy of the celestial archetype, a copy that suggested by its 
very imperfections the future and final realization? In such 
arguments (chs. 7-10) he means to declare “that Christianity 
is eternal, just as it shall be everlasting, and that all else is only 
this, that the true heavenly things of which it consists thrust 
themselves forward on to this bank and shoal of time, and took 
rosmical embodiment, in order to suggest their coming ever- 
lasting manifestation.” 1 The idea that the seen and material is 
but a poor, provisional replica of the unseen and real order of 
things (ra éroupdvia, Td év rots obpavois, Ta ut) caAevdpeva), pervades 
IIpis “Efpafovs. Thus faith (x1) means the conviction, the 
practical realization, of this world of realities, not only the belief 
that the universe does not arise out of mere daiwdpera, but the 
conviction that life must be ordered, at all costs, by a vision of 
the unseen, or by obedience to a Voice unheard by any outward 
ear. Similarly the outward priest, sanctuary, and sacrifices of 
the ancient cultus were merely the shadowy copy of the real, as 
manifested in Jesus with his self-sacrifice, his death being, as 

1A, B. Davidson, Biblical and Literary Essays (p. 317). 
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Sabatier says, “‘une fonction sacerdotale, un acte transcendant 
de purification rituelle, accompli hors de Vhumanité” (La Doctrine 
de !Expiation, p. 37). Such is the philosophical strain which 
permeates Ipés “EGpaious. The idea of heavenly counterparts is 
not, of course, confined to Platonism ; it is Sumerian, in one of 
its roots (cp. on 85), and it had already entered apocalyptic. 
But our author derives it from his Alexandrian religious philo- 
sophy (transmuting the xéopos voyrds into the more vivid and 
devotional figures of an ofkos or modus Geod, a wdrpis Or even a 
oxnvi) ddnOwwy), just as elsewhere he freely uses Aristotelian ideas 
like that of the réAos or final end, with its reXeiwors or sequence of 
growth, and shows familiarity with the idea of the é&s (5"*). The 
redeiwots (see on 5°) idea is of special importance, as it denotes 
for men the work of Christ in putting them into their proper 
status towards God (see on 22°), “By a single offering he has 
made the sanctified perfect for all time” (rereXciwxey, 101*), the 
offering or rpoodopa being himself, and the “ perfecting” being 
the act of putting the People into their true and final relation 
towards God. This the Law, with its outward organization of 
priests and animal sacrifices, could never do; “as the Law has a 
mere shadow of the bliss that is to be, instead of representing 
the reality of that bliss (viz. the ‘perfect’ relationship between 
God and men), it can never perfect those who draw near” (101). 
This gives us the focus for viewing the detailed comparison 
between the levitical sacrifices and priests on the one hand and 
the xpelrrwv Jesus. ‘You see in your bible,” the writer argues, 
“the elaborate system of ritual which was once organized for the 
forgiveness of sins and the access of the people to God. All 
this was merely provisional and ineffective, a shadow of the 
Reality which already existed in the mind of God, and which is 
now ours in the sacrifice of Jesus.” Even the fanciful argument 
from the priesthood of Melchizedek (62°-71”)—fanciful to us, but 
forcible then—swings from this conception. What the author 
seeks to do is not to prove that there had been from the first a 
natural or real priesthood, superior to the levitical, a priesthood 
fulfilled in Christ. His aim primarily is to discredit the levitical 
priesthood of bygone days; it was anticipated in the divine 
order by that of Melchizedek, he shows, using a chronological 
argument resembling that of Paul in Gal 3%, on the principle 
that what is prior is superior. But what leads him to elaborate 
specially the Melchizedek priesthood is that it had already played 
an important réle in Jewish speculation in connexion with the 
messianic hope. Philo had already identified Melchizedek out- 
right with the Logos or possibly even with the messiah. Whether 
the author of Ilpds “EBpaiovs intends to contradict Philo or not, 
he takes a different line, falling back upon his favourite psalm, 
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the rzroth, which in the Greek version, the only one known to 
him, had put forward not only the belief that messiah was fepeis eis 
tov aidva Kara thy Tdéw MeAyioédex, but the Alexandrian belief 
in the pre-existence of messiah (v.2 ék yaorpds mpd éwaddpou 
éLeyévvyod oe), Here then, by Alexandrian methods of exegesis, 
in the pentateuch text combined with the psalm, he found 
scripture proof of an original priesthood which was not levitical, 
not transferable, and permanent. This priesthood of Melchize- 
dek was, of course, not quite a perfect type of Christ’s, for it 
did not include any sacrifice, but, as resting on personality, 
not on heredity,? it did typify, he held, that eternal priesthood of 
the Christ which was to supersede the levitical, for all the ancient 
prestige of the latter. As this prestige was wholly biblical for 
the writer and his readers, so it was essential that the disproof of 
its validity should be biblical also. Though he never uses either 
the idea of Melchizedek offering bread and wine to typify the 
elements in the eucharist, in spite of the fact that Philo once 
allegorized this trait (de Leg. Alleg. iii. 25), or the idea of 
Melchizedek being uncircumcised (as he would have done, had 
he been seriously arguing with people who were in danger of 
relapsing into contemporary Judaism), he does seem to glance 
at the combination of the sacerdotal and the royal functions. 
Like Philo, though more fully, he notices the religious signi- 
ficance of the etymology “king of righteousness” and “king of 
peace,” the reason being that throughout his argument he 
endeavours repeatedly to preserve something of the primitive 
view of Jesus as messianic king, particularly because the idea of 
the divine BaciAeia plays next to no part in his scheme of 
thought. Sometimes the combination of the sacerdotal and 
royal metaphors is incongruous enough, although it is not 
unimpressive (eg. 10/218), Primarily it is a survival of the 
older militant messianic category which is relevant in the first 
chapter (see 18"), but out of place in the argument from the 
priesthood ; the reference is really due to the desire to reaffirm 
the absolute significance of Christ’s work, and by way of anticipa- 
tion he sounds this note even in 7%. Later on, it opens up 
into an interesting instance of his relation to the primitive 
eschatology. To his mind, trained in the Alexandrian philo- 
sophy of religion, the present world of sense and time stands 
over against the world of reality, the former being merely 
the shadow and copy of the latter. There is an archetypal 


1 The writer is trying to Se te an idea which, as Prof. EB. F. Scott 
argues (pp. 207f.), ‘‘ underlies all our modern thought—social and political 
as well as religious,” viz. that true authority is not prescriptive but personal . 
“the priesthood which can bring us nearer God must be one of inherent 
character and personality.” 
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order of things, eternal and divine, to which the mundane order 
but dimly corresponds, and only within this higher order, eternal 
and invisible, is access to God possible for man. On sucha 
view as this, which ultimately (see pp. xxxi—xxxii) goes back to 
Platonic idealism, and which had been worked out by Philo, the 
real world is the transcendent order of things, which is the 
pattern for the phenomenal universe, so that to attain God man 
must pass from the lower and outward world of the senses to the 
inner. But how? Philo employed the Logos or Reason as 
the medium. Our author similarly holds that men must attain 
this higher world, but for him it is a oxyv7, a sanctuary, the real 
Presence of God, and it is entered not through ecstasy or mystic 
rapture, but through connexion with Jesus Christ, who has not 
only revealed that world but opened the way into it. The 
Presence of God is now attainable as it could not be under the 
outward cultus of the oxyvy in the OT, for the complete sacrifice 
has been offered “in the realm of the spirit,” thus providing for 
the direct access of the people to their God. The full bliss of the 
fellowship is still in the future, indeed; it is not to be realized 
finally until Jesus returns for his people, for he is as yet only their 
arpddponos (620). The primitive eschatology required and received 
this admission from the writer, though it is hardly consonant 
with his deeper thought. And this is why he quotes for example 
the old words about Jesus waiting in heaven till his foes are 
crushed (ro! 18). Ffe is still near enough to the primitive period to 
share the forward look (see, e.g., 2% 978 1037), and unlike Philo, he 
does not allow his religious idealism to evaporate his eschatology. 
But while this note of expectation is sounded now and then, it 
is held that Christians already experience the powers of the 
world to come. The new and final order has dawned ever since 
the sacrifice of Jesus was made, and the position of believers is 
guaranteed. “You have come to mount Sion, the city of the 
living God.” The entrance of Jesus has made a fresh, living 
way for us, which is here and now open. ‘For all time he is 
able to save those who approach God through him, as he is 
always living to intercede on their behalf.” Christians enjoy the 
final status of relationship to God in the world of spirit and 
reality, in virtue of the final sacrifice offered by Jesus the Son. 


(ii. ) 
What was this sacrifice? How did the writer understand it ? 
(2) The first thing to be said is that in his interpretation of the 
sacrifice of Jesus, he takes the piacular view. Calvin (Znstfv. ii. 
15. 6) maintains that, as for the priesthood of Christ, “finem et 
usum eius esse ut sit mediator purus omni macula, qui sanctitate 
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sua Deum nobis conciliet. Sed quia aditum occupat justa 
maledictio, et Deus pro judicis officio nobis infensus est, ut nobis 
favorem comparet sacerdos ad placandam iram ipsius Dei, piacu- 
lum intervenire necesse est. . . . Qua de re prolixe apostolus 
disputat in epistola ad Hebraeos a septimo capite fere ad finem 
usque decimi.” Matthew Arnold is not often found beside 
Calvin, but he shares this error. “Turn it which way we will, 
the notion of appeasement of an offended God by vicarious 
sacrifice, which the Epistle to the Hebrews apparently sanctions, 
will never truly speak to the religious sense, or bear fruit for 
true religion ” (Sz. Paul and Protestantism, p.'72). Arnold saves 
himself by the word “apparently,” but the truth is that this 
idea is not sanctioned by Ips “Efpaious at all. The interpreta- 
tion of Calvin confuses Paul’s doctrine of expiation with the 
piacular view of our author. The entire group of ideas about 
the law, the curse, and the wrath of God is alien to IIpés 
“EBpatovs. The conception of God is indeed charged with 
wholesome awe (cp. on 12%-%); but although God is never 
called directly the Father of Christians, his attitude to men is 
one of grace, and the entire process of man’s approach is 
initiated by him (2? 13%). God’s wrath is reserved for the 
apostates (1079-81); it does not brood over unregenerate men, to 
be removed by Christ. Such a notion could hardly have occurred 
to a man with predilections for the typical significance of the OT 
ritual, in which the sacrifices were not intended to avert the 
wrath of God so much as to reassure the people from time to 
time that their relations with their God had not been interrupted. 
The function of Christ, according to our author, is not to appease 
the divine wrath (see on 2% 17), but to establish once and for all 
the direct fellowship of God with his people, and a picturesque 
archaic phrase like that in 1274 about the afua pavricpod cannot 
be pressed into the doctrine that Jesus by his sacrifice averted or 
averts the just anger of God. On the other hand, while the 
author knows the primitive Christian idea of God’s fatherhood, 
it is not in such terms that he expresses his own conception of 
God. Philo (De Exsecrationibus, 9) describes how the Jews in 
the diaspora will be encouraged to return to Israel and Israel’s 
God, particularly by his forgiving character (évi peév cimetxela Kal 
Xpnordryr. TOD mapaxadoupévov ovyyvauyy mpd Tysmplos del 7B ev- 
ros); the end of their approach to God, he adds, ovdev erepov 7) 
edapeotety Td Oe KaOdaep viots warpi. But the author of Ipos 
*“EBpaious lays no stress upon the Fatherhood of God for men; 
except in connexion with the discipline of suffering, he never 
alludes to the goodness of God as paternal, even for Christians, 
and indeed it is only in OT quotations that God 1s called even 
the Father of the Son (15 55). He avoids, even more strictly 
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than Jesus, the use of lovelanguage. The verb éyargy only 
occurs twice, both times in an OT citation ; dydmy is also used 
only twice, and never of man’s attitude towards God. There is 
significance in such linguistic data; they corroborate the 
impression that the author takes a deep view (see on 12%) of the 
homage and awe due to God. Godly reverence, edAdBewa (see 
on 57), characterized Jesus in his human life, and it is to charac- 
terize Christians towards God, #e. an awe which is devoid of 
anything like nervous fear, an ennobling sense of the greatness 
of God, but still a reverential awe. This is not incompatible 
with humble confidence or with a serious joy, with rappyoia 
(cp. on 316). Indeed “all deep joy has something of the awful 
in it,” as Carlyle says. "“Eywyev ydpiv is the word of our author 
(128) ; the standing attitude of Christians towards their God is 
one of profound thankfulness for his goodness to them. Only, 
it is to be accompanied pera edAaBeias cat Séovs. We are to feel 
absolutely secure under God’s will, whatever crises or catastrophes 
befall the universe, and the security is at once to thrill (see on 
212) and to subdue our minds. Hence, while God’s graciousness 
overcomes any anxiety in man, his sublimity is intended to 
elevate and purify human life by purging it of easy emotion and 
thin sentimentalism. This is not the primitive awe of religion 
before the terrors of the unknown supernatural; the author 
believes in the gracious, kindly nature of God (see on 229, also 
610 1316 etc.), but he has an instinctive horror of anything like a 
shallow levity. The tone of Ilpés “E@paiovs resembles, indeed, 
that of 1 P 11" (et warépa émixadciode rov dporwrodnrras Kpivovra 
kara Td éxdorov épyov, év PoBw tov ris mapouxias tudv xpdvov 
dvarrpadyre) ; there may be irreverence in religion, not only in 
formal religion but for other reasons in spiritual religion. Yet 
the special aspect of our epistle is reflected in what Jesus once 
said to men tempted to hesitate and draw back in fear of 
suffering : “‘ I will show you whom to fear—fear Him who after 
He has killed has power to cast you into Gehenna. Yes, I tell 
you, fear Him” (Lk 125). This illustrates the spirit and 
situation of Ilpés “Efpaiouvs, where the writer warns his friends 
against apostasy by reminding them of 6 Oeds fav and of the 
judgment. We might almost infer that in his mind the dominant 
conception is God regarded as transcendental, not with regard 
to creation but with regard to frail, faulty human nature. What 
engrosses the writer is the need not so much of a medium 
between God and the material universe, as of a medium between 
his holiness and human sin (see on 1273), 

(2) As for the essence and idea of the sacrifice, while he 
refers to a number of OT sacrifices by way of illustration, his 
main analogy comes from the ritual of atonement-day in the 
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levitical code (Lv 16), where it was prescribed that once a year 
the highpriest was to enter the inner shrine by himself, the shrine 
within which stood the sacred box or ark symbolizing the divine 
Presence. The elaborate sacrifices of the day are only glanced 
at by our author. Thus he never alludes to the famous scape- 
goat, which bore away the sins of the people into the desert. 
All he mentions is the sacrifice of certain animals, as propitiation 
for the highpriest’s own sins and also for those of the nation. 
Carrying some blood of these animals, the priest was to smear 
the tAaorypiov or cover of the ark. This had a twofold object. 
(i) Blood was used to reconsecrate the sanctuary (Lv 1616), 
This was a relic of the archaic idea that the life-bond between 
the god and his worshippers required to be renewed by sacred 
blood ; “the holiness of the altar is liable to be impaired, and 
requires to be refreshed by an application of holy blood.” } 
Our author refers to this crude practice in 9%. But his 
dominant interest is in (il) the action of the highpriest as he 
enters the inner shrine; it is not the reconsecration of the 
sanctuary with its altar, but the general atonement there made 
for the sins of the People, which engrosses him. The application 
of the victim’s blood to the itAacrypiov by the divinely appointed 
highpriest was believed to propitiate Yahweh by cleansing the 
People from the sins which might prevent him from dwelling 
any longer in the land or among the People. The annual 
ceremony was designed to ensure his Presence among them, “to 
enable the close relationship between Deity and man to continue 
undisturbed. The logical circle—that the atoning ceremonies 
were ordered by God to produce their effect upon himself—was 
necessarily unperceived by the priestly mind” (Montefiore, 
Hibbert Lectures, p. 337). What the rite, as laid down in the 
bible, was intended to accomplish was simply, for the author of 
IIpts “EGpaiovs, to renew the life-bond between God and the 
People. This sacrifice offered by the highpriest on atonement- 
day was the supreme, piacular action of the levitical cultus. 
Once a year it availed to wipe out the guilt of all sins, whatever 
their nature, ritual or moral, which interrupted the relationship 
between God and his People.? For it was a sacrifice designed 
for the entire People as the community of God. The blood of 
the victims was carried into the inner shrine, on behalf of the 
People outside the sanctuary; this the highpriest did for them, 
as he passed inside the curtain which shrouded the inner shrine. 
Also, in contrast to the usual custom, the flesh of the victims, 
instead of any part being eaten as a meal, was carried out and 
burned up. In all this the writer finds a richly symbolic 


1-W. Robertson Smith, Zhe Religion of the Semites (1907), pp. 408 f. 
2 Cp. Montefiore, of. c##., pp. 3342 
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meaning (gf), Jesus was both highpriest and victim, as he 
died and passed inside the heavenly Presence of God to 
establish the life-bond between God and his People. Jesus did 
not need to sacrifice for himself. Jesus did not need to sacrifice 
himself more than once for the People. Jesus secured a 
forgiveness which the older animal sacrifices never won. And 
Jesus did not leave his People outside; he opened the way for 
them to enter God’s own presence after him, and in virtue of his 
self-sacrifice. So the author, from time to time, works out the 
details of the symbolism. He even uses the treatment of the 
victim’s remains to prove that Christians must be unworldly 
(13%); but this is an after-thought, for his fundamental interest 
lies in the sacrificial suggestiveness of the atonement-day which, 
external and imperfect as its ritual was, adumbrated the reality 
which had been manifested in the sacrifice and ascension of 
Jesus. 

Yet this figurative category had its obvious drawbacks, two 
of which may be noted here. One (a) is, that it does not allow 
him to show how the sacrificial death of Jesus is connected with 
the inner renewal of the heart and the consequent access of 
man to God. He uses phrases like aydfev (see on 214) and 
ka@apiZey and reXevoty (this term emphasizing more than the 
others the idea of completeness), but we can only deduce from 
occasional hints like 9!* what he meant by the efficacy of the 
sacrificial death. His ritualistic category assumed that such a 
sacrifice availed to reinstate the People before God (cp. on 9”), 
and this axiom sufficed for his Christian conviction that every- 
thing depended upon what Jesus is to God and to us—what he 
is, he is in virtue of what he did, of the sacrificial offering of 
himself. But the symbol or parable in the levitical cultus went 
no further. And it even tended to confuse the conception of 
what is symbolized, by its inadequacy; it necessarily separated 
priest and victim, and it suggested by its series of actions a time- 
element which is out of keeping with the eternal order. Hence 
the literal tendency in the interpretation of the sacrifice has led 
to confusion, as attempts have been made to express the con- 
tinuous, timeless efficacy of the sacrifice. That the death was 
a sacrifice, complete and final, is assumed (e.g. 727 gl rol0. 12. 14), 
Yet language is used which has suggested that in the heavenly 
oxyvy this sacrifice is continually presented or offered (e.g. 775 
and the vg. mistranslation of ro’? “hic autem unam pro peccatis 
offerens hostiam in sempiternum sedit”). The other drawback 
(4) is, that the idea of Jesus passing like the highpriest at once 
from the sacrifice into the inner sanctuary (ze. through the 
heavens into the Presence, 41*) has prevented him from making 
use of the Resurrection (cp. also on 132), The heavenly sphere 
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of Jesus is so closely linked with his previous existence on earth, 
under the category of the sacrifice, that the author could not 
suggest an experience like the resurrection, which would not 
have tallied with this idea of continuity. 

On the other hand, the concentration of interest in the 
symbol on the sole personality of the priest and of the single 
sacrifice enabled him to voice what was his predominant belief 
about Jesus. How profoundly he was engrossed by the idea of 
Christ’s adequacy as mediator may be judged from his avoidance 
of some current religious beliefs about intercession. Over and 
again he comes to a point where contemporary opinions (with 
which he was quite familiar) suggested, ¢.g., the intercession of 
angels in heaven, or of departed saints on behalf of men on 
earth, ideas like the merits of the fathers or the atoning efficacy 
of martyrdom in the past, to facilitate the approach of sinful 
men to God (cp. on 11* 1217- 28. 24 etc.). These he deliberately 
ignores. In view of the single, sufficient sacrifice of Jesus, in 
the light of his eternally valid intercession, no supplementary 
aid was required. It is not accidental that such beliefs are left 
out of our author’s scheme of thought. It is a fresh proof of 
his genuinely primitive faith in Jesus as the one mediator. The 
ideas of the perfect Priest and the perfect Sacrifice are a theo- 
logical expression, in symbolic language, of what was vital to the 
classical piety of the early church; and apart from Paul no 
one set this out so cogently and clearly as the writer of pds 
‘EBpaiovs. 


(iii.) 
Our modern symbolism does no sort of justice to the ancient 
idea of priesthood. Matthew Arnold says of Wordsworth : 


‘Te was a priest to us all, 
Of the wonder and bloom of the world, 
Which we saw with his eyes, and were glad.” 


That is, “priest” means interpreter, one who introduces us to a 
deeper vision, one who, as we might put it, opens up to us a 
new world of ideas. Such is not the ultimate function of Christ 
as iepe’s in our epistle. Dogmatic theology would prefer to 
call this the prophetic function of Christ, but the priestly office 
means mediation, not interpretation. The function of the high- 
priest is to enter and to offer: eirépyeoGar and zpoodéepew forming 
the complete action, and no distinction being drawn between the 
two, any more than between the terms “ priest” and “ high- 
priest.” 

The fundamental importance of this may be illustrated from 
the recourse made by Paul and by our author respectively to the 
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Jeremianic oracle of the new covenant or d:a0yx7y. Paul’s main 
interest in it lies in its prediction of the Spirit, as opposed to 
the Law. What appeals to Paul is the inward and direct intui- 
tion of God, which forms the burden of the oracle. But to our 
author (8718 rol) it is the last sentence of the oracle which 
is supreme, 2z.¢. the remission of sins; “I will be merciful to their 
iniquities, and remember their sins no more.” He seizes the 
name and fact of a “‘new” covenant, as implying that the old 
was inadequate. But he continues: “If the blood of goats and 
bulls, and the ashes of a heifer, sprinkled on defiled persons, 
give them a holiness that bears on bodily purity, how much more 
will the blood of Christ, who in the spirit of the eternal offered 
himself as an unblemished sacrifice to God, cleanse your con- 
science from dead works to serve a living God? He mediates a 
new covenant for this reason, that those who have been called 
may obtain the eternal deliverance they have been promised, 
now that a death has occurred which redeems them from the 
transgressions involved in the first covenant” (91815), That is, 
the conclusion of Jeremiah’s oracle—that God will forgive and 
forget—is the real reason why our author quotes it. There can 
be no access without an amnesty for the past; the religious 
communion of the immediate future must be guaranteed by a 
sacrifice ratifying the pardon of God. 

This difference between Paul and our author is, of course, 
owing to the fact that for the latter the covenant! or law is sub- 
ordinated to the priesthood. Change the priesthood, says the 
writer, and ipso facto the law has to be changed too. The cove- 
nant is a relationship of God and men, arising out of grace, and 
inaugurated by some historic act; since its efficiency as an insti- 
tution for forgiveness and fellowship depends on the personality 
and standing of the priesthood, the appearance of Jesus as the 
absolute Priest does away with the inferior law. 

This brings us to the heart of the Christology, the sacrifice 
and priestly service of Christ as the mediator of this new cove- 
nant with its eternal fellowship. 

Men are sons of God, and their relation of confidence and 
access is based upon the function of the Son kar’ é&éyyv. The 
author shares with Paul the view that the Son is the Son before 
and during his incarnate life, and yet perhaps Son in a special 
sense in consequence of the resurrection—or rather, as our 
author would have preferred to say, in consequence of the ascen- 
sion. This may be the idea underneath the compressed clauses 
at the opening of the epistle (15). ‘God has spoken to us by 

1 As Professor Kennedy points out, with real insight : ‘all the terms of 


the contrast which he works out are selected because of their relation to the 
covenant-conception ” (p. 207). 
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a Son—a Son whom he appointed heir of the universe, as it 
was by him that he had created the world. He, reflecting God’s 
bright glory and stamped with God’s own character, sustains the 
universe by his word of power; when he had secured our 
purification from sins, he sat down at the right hand of the 
Majesty on high; and thus he is superior to the angels, as he 


has inherited a Name superior to theirs. For to what angel did 
God ever say— 


‘Thou art my Son, 
To-day have I become thy Father’?” 


(referring to the ancient notion that the king first became con- 
scious of his latent divine sonship at his accession to the throne), 
The name or dignity which Christ inherits, as the result of-tis 
redemptive work, is probably that of Son; as the following 
quotation from the OT psalm suggests, the resurrection or 
exaltation may mark, as it does for Paul, the fully operative 
sonship of Christ, the only way to inherit or possess the 
universe being to endure the suffering and death which purified 
human sin and led to the enthronement of Christ. Our author 
holds that this divine being was sent into the world because he 
was God’s Son, and that he freely undertook his mission for 
God’s other sons on earth. 

The mission was a will of God which involved sacrifice. 
That is the point of the quotation (10) from the 4oth psalm 
—not to prove that obedience to God was better than sacrifice, 
but to bring out the truth that God’s will required a higher kind 
of sacrifice than the levitical, namely, the personal, free self- 
sacrifice of Christ in the body. Even this is more than self- 
sacrifice in our modern sense of the term. It is “by this will,” 
the writer argues, that “we are consecrated, because Jesus Christ 
once for all has offered up his body.” No doubt the offering is 
eternal, it is not confined to the historical act on Calvary. ‘‘ He 
has entered heaven itself, now to appear in the presence of God 
on our behalf” (974): “he is always living to make intercession 
for us” (725). Still, the author is more realistic in expression than 
the tradition of the Testament of Levi (3), which makes the 
angel of the Presence in the third heaven offer a spiritual and 
bloodless sacrifice to God in propitiation for the sins of ignorance 
committed by the righteous. Our author assigns entirely to Chnist 
the intercessory functions which the piety of the later Judaism 
had already begun to divide among angels and departed saints, 
but he also makes the sacrifice of Jesus one of blood—a realism 
which was essential to his scheme of argument from the 
entrance of the OT high priest into the inner shrine. 

The superior or rather the absolute efficacy of the blood of 
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Christ depends in turn on his absolute significance as the 
Son of God; it is his person and work which render his self- 
sacrifice valid and supreme. But this is asserted rather than 
explained. Indeed, it is asserted on the ground of a presupposi- 
tion which was assumed as axiomatic, namely, the impossibility 
of communion with God apart from blood shed in sacrifice 
(922). For example, when the writer encourages his readers by 
reminding them of their position (12), that they “have come 
to Jesus the mediator of the new covenant and to the sprinkled 
blood whose message is nobler than Abel’s,” he does not mean 
to draw an antithesis between Abel’s blood as a cry for vengeance 
and Christ’s blood as a cry for intercession. The fundamental 
antithesis lies between exclusion and inclusion. Abel’s blood 
demanded the excommunication of the sinner, as an outcast 
from God’s presence; Christ’s blood draws the sinner near and 
ratifies the covenant. The author denies to the OT cultus of 
sacrifice any such atoning value, but at the same time he reaffirms 
its basal principle, that blood in sacrifice is essential to communion 
with the deity. Blood offered in sacrifice does possess a religious 
efficacy, to expiate and purify. Without shedding of blood there 
is no remission. We ask, why? But the ancient world never 
dreamt of asking, why? What puzzles a modern was an axiom 
to the ancient. The argument of our epistle is pivoted on this 
postulate, and no attempt is made to rationalize it. 

In the Law of Holiness, incorporated in Leviticus, there is 
indeed one incidental allusion to the rationalé of sacrifice or 
blood-expiation, when, in prohibiting the use of blood as a food, 
the taboo proceeds: ‘‘the life of the body is in the blood, and 
I have given it to you for the altar to make propitiation for 
yourselves, for the blood makes propitiation by means of the 
life” (ze. the life inherent in it), This is reflection on the 
meaning of sacrifice, but it does not carry us very far, for it only 
explains the piacular efficacy of blood by its mysterious potency 
of life. Semitic scholars warn us against finding in these words 
(Lv 1714) either the popular idea of the substitution of the victim 
for the sinner, or even the theory that the essential thing in 
sacrifice is the offering of a life to God. As far as the Hebrew 
text goes, this may be correct. But the former idea soon became 
attached to the verse, as we see from the LXX—7ré ydp alfua 
atrov dyrt THs Wuxns ébtAdoerat. This view does not seem to be 
common in later Jewish thought, though it was corroborated by 
the expiatory value attached to the death of the martyrs (eg. 
4 Mac 17%), It is in this later world, however, rather than in 
the primitive world of Leviticus, that the atmosphere of the idea 
of IIpds “E8pafous is to be sought, the idea that because Jesus 
was what he was, his death has such an atoning significance as 
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to inaugurate a new and final relation between God and men, 
the idea that his blood purifies the conscience because it is his 
blood, the blood of the sinless Christ, who is both the priest 
and the sacrifice. When the author writes that Christ “in the 
spirit of the eternal” (9!) offered himself as an unblemished 
sacrifice to God, he has in mind the contrast between the annual 
sacrifice on the day of atonement and the sacrifice of Christ 
which never needed to be repeated, because it had been offered 
in the spirit and—as we might say—in the eternal order of 
things. It was a sacrifice bound up with his death in history, 
but it belonged essentially to the higher order of absolute reality. 
The writer breathed the Philonic atmosphere in which the 
eternal Now over-shadowed the things of space and time (see 
on 15), but he knew this sacrifice had taken place on the cross, 
and his problem was one which never confronted Philo, the 
problem which we moderns have to face in the question: How 
can a single historical fact possess a timeless significance? How 
can Christianity claim to be final, on the basis of a specific 
revelation in history? Our author answered this problem in his 
own way for his own day. 


(iv.) 


For him religion is specially fellowship with God on the 
basis of forgiveness. He never uses the ordinary term xovvwvia, 
however, in this sense. It is access to God on the part of 
worshippers that is central to his mind; that is, he conceives 
religion as worship, as the approach of the human soul to the 
divine Presence, and Christianity is the religion which is religion 
since it mediates this access and thereby secures the immediate 
consciousness of God for man. Or, as he would prefer to say, 
the revelation of God in Jesus has won this right for man as it 
could not be won before. For, from the first, there has been a 
People of God seeking, and to a certain extent enjoying, this 
access. God has ever been revealing himself to them, so far as 
was possible. But now in Jesus the final revelation has come 
which supersedes all that went before in Israel. The writer 
never contemplates any other line of revelation; outside Israel 
of old he never looks. It is enough for him that the worship of 
the OT implied a revelation which was meant to elicit faith, 
especially through the sacrificial cultus, and that the imperfec- 
tions of that revelation have now been disclosed and superseded 
by the revelation in Jesus the Son. Faith in this revelation is in 
one aspect belief (42). Indeed he describes faith simply as the 
conviction of the unseen world, the assurance that God has 
spoken and that he will make his word good, if men rely upon 
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it; he who draws near to God must believe that he exists and 
that he does reward those who seek him (11°), Faith of this 
noble kind, in spite of appearances to the contrary, has always 
characterized the People. Our author rejoices to trace it at 
work long before Jesus came, and he insists that it is the saving 
power still, a faith which in some aspects is indistinguishable 
from hope, since it inspires the soul to act and suffer in the 
conviction that God is real and sure to reward loyalty in the 
next world, if not in the present. Such faith characterized Jesus 
himself (218 127). It is belief in God as trustworthy, amid all 
the shows and changes of life, an inward conviction that, when 
he has spoken, the one thing for a man to do is to hold to 
that word and to obey it at all costs. This is the conception 
of faith in the early and the later sections of the writing (37 
108-122), The difference that Jesus has made—for the writer 
seems to realize that there is a difference between the primitive 
faith and the faith of those who are living after the revelation in 
Jesus—is this, that the assurance of faith has now become far 
more real than it was. Though even now believers have to 
await the full measure of their reward, though faith still is hope 
to some extent, yet the full realization of the fellowship with 
God which is the supreme object of faith has been now made 
through Jesus. In two ways. (i) For faith Jesus is the inspiring 
example; he is the great Believer who has shown in his own 
life on earth the possibilities of faith! In order to understand 
what faith is, we must look to Jesus above all, to see how faith 
begins and continues and ends. But (ii) Jesus has not only 
preceded us on the line of faith; he has by his sacrifice made 
our access to God direct and real, as it never could be before. 
Hence the writer can say, “‘let us draw near with a full assurance 
of faith and a true heart, in absolute assurance of faith” since 
“we have a great Priest over the house of God.” “We have 
confidence to enter the holy Presence in virtue of the blood of 
Jesus.” He does not make Jesus the object of faith as Paul 
does, but he argues that only the sacrifice of Jesus opens the 
way into the presence of God for sinful men. 

This is the argument of the central part of the writing 
(chs. 7-10). Religion is worship, and worship implies sacrifice ; 
there is no access for man to God without sacrifice, and no 


1 “It was by no divine magic, no mere ‘ breath, turn of eye, wave of 
hand,’ that he ‘joined issue with death,’ but by the power of that genuinely 
human faith which had inspired others in the past” ( MacNeill, p. 26). 
Bousset’s denial of this (hel. Literaturseitung, 1915, p. 431f.: “man 
wird bei dem Jesus d. Hebrilerbriefe so wenig wie bei dem paulinischen noch 
im strengen Sinne von einem subjectivem Glauben Jesu reden kénnen ") is as 
incomprehehsible as his desperate effort to explain He 57 from the fixed 
ideas of the mystery-religions. 
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religion without a priest (see on 7!1). The relations between 
God and his People from the first! have been on the basis of 
sacrifice, as the bible shows, and the new revelation in Jesus 
simply changes the old sacrificial order with its priesthood for 
another. The writer starts from a profound sense of sin, as an 
interruption of fellowship between God and man. He thoroughly 
sympathizes with the instinct which underlay the ancient practice 
of sacrifice, that fellowship with God is not a matter of course, 
that God is accessible and yet difficult of access, and that human 
nature cannot find its way unaided into his presence. Thus he 
quotes the 4oth psalm (see p. xli), not to prove that God’s will 
is fellowship, and that to do the will of God is enough for man, 
apart from any sacrifice, but to illustrate the truth that the will 
of God does require a sacrifice, not simply the ethical obedience 
of man, but the self-sacrifice with which Jesus offered himself 
freely, the perfect victim and the perfect priest. All men now 
have to do is to avail themselves of his sacrifice in order to 
enjoy access to God in the fullest sense of the term. ‘“ Having 
a great Highpriest who has passed through the heavens, let us 
draw near.” 

The conception of religion as devotion or worship covers a 
wide range in IIpds “EBpafovs. It helps to explain, for example 
(see above, p. xxxvili), why the writer represents Jesus after death 
not as being raised from the dead, but as passing through the 
heavens into the inner Presence or sanctuary of God with the 
sacrifice of his blood (4'4 94), It accounts for the elaboration 
of a detail like that of 975, and, what is much more important, it 
explains the “sacrificial” delineation of the Christian life. In 
this dA7Ouwy oxnvy (8), of God’s own making, with its @vovac- 
riptov (132°), Christians worship God (Aarpedew, 9 12% 1310); 
their devotion to him is expressed by the faith and loyalty which 
detach them from this world (13!8-14) and enable them to live 
and move under the inspiration of the upper world ; indeed their 
ethical life of thanksgiving (see on 21) and beneficence is a 
sacrifice by which they honour and worship God (13)® 16), a 
sacrifice presented to God by their dpytepevs Jesus. The writer 
never suggests that the worship-regulations of the outworn cultus 
are to be reproduced in any rites of the church on earth; he 
never dreamed of this, any more than of the jyovpevor being 
called “priests.” The essence of priesthood, viz. the mediation 
of approach to God, had been absolutely fulfilled in Jesus, and 
in one sense all believers were enabled to follow him into the 
inner oxyv7, where they worshipped their God as the priests of 
old had done in their oxynvy, and as the People of old had never 


1 #.¢. from the inauguration of the dca@jxy at Sinai, though he notes that 
even earlier there was sacrifice offered (11°). 
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been able to do except through the highpriest as their represen- 
tative and proxy. But, while the worship-idea is drawn out 
to describe Christians, in IIpds “E@paious its primary element 
is that of the eternal function of Christ as dpxiepeds in the 
heavenly oxyv7. 

(v.) 


Symbolism alters as the ages pass. The picture-language in 
which one age expresses its mental or religious conceptions 
often ceases to be intelligible or attractive to later generations, 
because the civic, ritual, or economic conditions of life which had 
originally suggested it have disappeared or changed their form. 
This well-known principle applies especially to the language of 
religion, and it is one reason why some of the arguments in IIpés 
*EGpaious are so difficult for the modern mind to follow. There 
are other reasons, no doubt. The exegetical methods which the 
author took over from the Alexandrian school are not ours. 
Besides, historical criticism has rendered it hard for us moderns 
to appreciate the naive use of the OT which prevails in some 
sections of [pds “EBpaiovs. But, above all, the sacrificial analogies 
are a stumbling-block, for we have nothing to correspond to what 
an ancient understood by a “priest” and sacrifice. Dryden was 
not poetic when he translated Vergil’s “sacerdos” in the third 
Georgic (489) by “holy butcher,” but the phrase had its truth. 
The business of a priest was often that of a butcher; blood 
flowed, blood was splashed about. It was in terms of such 
beliefs and practices that the author of [pds “EGpaious argued, 
rising above them to the spiritual conception of the self-sacrifice 
of Jesus, but nevertheless starting from them as axiomatic. The 
duty of the modern mind is to understand, in the first place, 
how he came by these notions; and, in the second place, what 
he intended to convey by the use of such symbolic terms as 
“blood,” “ highpriest,” and “ sacrifice.” 

The striking idea of Christ as the eternal dpyiepevs, by whom 
the access of man to God is finally and fully assured, may have 
been a flash of inspiration, one of the notes of originality and 
insight which mark the writer’s treatment and restatement of the 
faith. But originality is not depreciated by the effort to trace 
anticipations. What led him to this view? After all, the most 
brilliant flashes depend upon an atmosphere already prepared 
for them. They are struck out of something. In this case, it is 
not enough to say that the conception was merely the transfer- 
ence to Jesus of the Philonic predicates of the Logos, or the 
result of a bible-reading in the pentateuch. In the pentateuch 
the writer found proofs of what he brought to it, and the argu- 
ments in chs. 7~r0 really buttress ideas built on other foundations, 
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(2) Once the conception of a heavenly sanctuary became 
current, the notion of a heavenly dpxzepevs would not be far-fetched 
for a writer like this. Philo had, indeed, not only spoken of the 
Logos as a highpriest, in a metaphorical sense, ze. as mediating 
metaphysically and psychologically the relations between the 
worlds of thought and sense, but in an allegorical fashion spoken 
of “two temples belonging to God, one being the world in which 
the highpriest is his own Son, the Logos, the other being the 
rational soul” (de Somniis, 1. 37). Our writer is much less 
abstract. Like the author of the Apocalypse (see on 416), he 
thinks of heaven in royal and ritual imagery as well as in civic, 
but it is the ritual symbolism which is more prominent. During 
the second century B.c. the ideas of a heavenly sanctuary and 
a heavenly altar became current in apocalyptic piety, partly owing 
to the idealistic and yet realistic conception (see on 85) that in 
heaven the true originals were preserved, the material altar and 
sanctuary being, like the earthly Jerusalem, inferior representations 
of transcendent realities. From this it was a natural develop- 
ment to work out the idea of a heavenly highpriest. By 
“natural” I do not mean to undervalue the poetical and re- 
ligious originality of the writer of IIpés “EGpaiovs. The author 
of the Apocalypse of John, for example, fails to reach this idea, 
and even in the enigmatic passage in the vision and confession of 
Levi (Zestaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, Test. Levi 5), where 
the seer tells us, “I saw the holy temple, and upon a throne of 
glory the Most High. And he said to me, Levi, I have given 
thee the blessings of priesthood until I come and sojourn in the 
midst of Israel”—even here, though the levitical priesthood, as 
in our epistle, is only a temporary substitute for the presence of 
God, the heavenly sanctuary has no highpriest. Nevertheless 
it was the idea of the heavenly sanctuary which held one 
germ of the idea of the heavenly highpriest for the author of 
TIpés “Epaiovs, as he desired to express the fundamental signifi- 
cance of Jesus for his faith. 

(6) Another factor was the speculations of Philo about the 
Logos as highpriest (de Migrat. Abrah. 102, de Fug. 108 ff), 
though the priestly mediation there is mainly between man and 
the upper world of ideas. The Logos or Reason is not only the 
means of creating the material cosmos after the pattern of the 
first and real world, but inherent in it, enabling human creatures 
to apprehend the invisible. This is Philo’s primary use of the 
metaphor. It is philosophical rather than religious. Yet the 
increased prestige of the highpriest in the later Judaism prompted 
him to apply to the Logos functions which resemble intercession 
as well as interpretation. Vague as they are, they were familiar 
to the author of our epistle, and it is probable that they helped 
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to fashion his expression of the eternal significance of Jesus as 
the mediator between man and God. The Logos as highpriest, 
says Philo (de Soman. ii. 28), for example, is not only duwpos, 
éAdKAnpos, but pebdpids Tis Peod <Kat avOpwrou> diois, Tod wey 
&tdrrwv, avOpwrov dé xpeirrwv. Then he quotes the LXX of Lv 
1617, The original says that no man is to be with the highpriest 
when he enters the inner shrine, but the Greek version runs, drav 
cioin cis ra Gyia tov ayiwv 6 apxtepets, dvGpwros od éorat, and Philo 
dwells on the literal, wrong sense of the last three words, as if 
they meant “the highpriest is not to be a man.” “ What will 
he be, if he is not a man? God? I would not say that (od« 
av elroy). . . . Nor yet is he man, but he touches both extremes 
(éxarépwv Tov axpwy, as av Barews Kat Kedadis, épamrdpevos).” 
Later (77d. 34) he remarks, “if at that time he is not a man, it 
is clear he is not God either, but a minister (Aetroupyds Oeod) of 
God, belonging to creation in his mortal nature and to the 
uncreated world in his immortal nature.” Similarly he pleads, 
in the de sacerdo?. 12, that the function of the highpriest was to 
mediate between God and man, iva da péoou twos dvOpwrot pev 
tAdoxwvra Oedv, Geds 8& Tas xdpiras avOpdros brodiaxdvy tivt 
xpwpevos Gpéyy kat xopnyyj. Here we may feel vibrating a need of 
intercession, even although the idea is still somewhat theosophic. 

(c) A third basis for the conception of Christ’s priesthood lay 
in the combination of messianic and sacerdotal functions which 
is reflected in the rroth psalm (see above, p. xxxiii), which in the 
Testaments of the Patriarchs (Reuben 68) is actually applied to 
Hyrcanus the Maccabean priest-king, while in the Zest, Levi (18) 
functions which are messianic in all but name are ascribed to a 
new priest, with more spiritual insight than in the psalm itself, 
The curious thing, however, is that this Priest discharges no 
sacerdotal functions. The hymn describes his divine attestation 
and consecration—‘‘and in his priesthood shall sin come to an 
end, and he shall open the gates of paradise and shall remove 
the threatening sword against Adam.” ‘That is all. Probably 
the passing phase of expectation, that a messiah would arise from 
the sacerdotal Maccabees, accounts for such a fusion of messiah 
and priest. In any case its influence was not wide. Still, the 
anticipation is not unimportant for the thought of [pds “EBpaiovs, 
which rests so much upon the mystical significance of that psalm. 
Paul had seen the fulfilment of Ps x101 in the final triumph 
of Christ as messiah over his foes (x Co 15% 95 Sel yap airdv 
Bacriredew dxpis ob G9 ravtas tos éxOpods tard tods wdSas adbrot). 
But meantime Christ was in living touch with his church on earth, 
and Paul can even speak, in a glowing outburst, of his effective 
intercession (Ro 8% os Kai évruyxdver treo jay). This is at 
least the idea of the highpriesthood of Christ, in almost every- 
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thing except name, though Paul says as much of the Spirit (Ro 
8%" Kara. Jedv evrvyxdve trép dyiwv). Later, in the Fourth Gospel, 
a similar thought reappears; Christ is represented in priestly 
metaphor as interceding for his People (171), and the phrases 
(r71719) about Jesus consecrating himself (as priest and victim) 
that thereby his disciples may be “consecrated” é& rf dAyOelo (Ze. 
in the sphere of Reality), indicate a use of dyidfew which ex- 
presses one of the central ideas of Ipds “E@paiovs. But in the 
latter writing the idea is explicit and elaborate, as it is nowhere 
else in the NT, and explicit on the basis of a later line in the 
rroth psalm, which Paul ignored. Our author also knew and 
used the earlier couplet (1018), but he draws his cardinal argu- 


‘ 
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(vi.) 


There is a partial anticipation of all this in the Enochic 
conception of the Son of Man. No doubt, as Volz warns us 
( Jiidische Eschatologie, p. 9°), we must not read too much into 
such apocalyptic phrases, since the Son of Man is an x quantity 
of personal value in the age of expected bliss and salvation. 
Still, the pre-existent messiah there is Son of Man as transcen- 
dent and in some sense as human; he must be human, “ Man,” 
in order to help men, and he must be transcendent in order to 
be a deliverer or redeemer. But the author of Ipds ‘ERpaiovs, 
like Paul, significantly avoids the term Son of Man, even in 25; 
and although he has these two ideas of human sympathy and of 
transcendency in close connexion, he derives them from his 
meditation upon the real Jesus ultimately, not from any apoca- 
lyptic speculations. What he meant by the term “Son of God” 
is not quite plain. Philo had regarded the Logos as pre- 
existent and as active in the history of the people, and so he 
regards Christ; but while it seems clear (see on 5°) that Christ 
is priest for him because he was already Son, the further ques- 
tions, when did he become priest? and how is the Sonship 
compatible with the earthly life?—these are problems which 
remain unsolved. The interpretation of the function of Jesus 
through the phrase in the znd psalm (see on 1°) hardly clears up 
the matter any more than in the case of Justin Martyr (Dial. 88). 
Later on, Hippolytus, or whoever wrote the homily appended 
(chs. xi—xii.) to the Zpzst, Diognet., faced the problem more 
boldly and beautifully by arguing that “the Word was from 
the very beginning, appeared new, was proved to be old, and 
is ever young as he is born in the hearts of the saints. He 
is the eternal One, who to-day was accounted Son” (6 ovpepov 
vids AoyirGeis, 115). Here “to-day” refers to the Christian era ; 
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evidently the problem left by the author of Ipos “Efpaiovs, with 
his mystical, timeless use of the 2nd psalm, was now being felt 
as a theological difficulty. But this is no clue to how he himself 
took the reference. There is a large section in his thought upon 
Christ as the eternal, transcendental Son which remains obscure 
to us, and which perhaps was indefinite to himself. He took over 
the idea of the divine Sonship from the primitive church, seized 
upon it to interpret the sufferings and sacrificial function of Jesus 
as well as his eternal value, and linked it to the notion of the 
highpriesthood; but he does not succeed in harmonizing its 
implications about the incarnate life with his special yvadous of 
the eternal Son within the higher sphere of divine realities. 

At the same time there seems no hiatus! between the meta- 
physical and the historical in the writer’s conception of Jesus, no 
unreconciled dualism between the speculative reconstruction and 
the historical tradition. In Ilpds “Efpaious we have the ordinary 
primitive starting-point, how could a divine, reigning Christ ever 
have become man? The writer never hints that his readers 
would question this, for they were not tempted by any Jewish 
ideas. He uses the category of the Son quite frankly, in order 
to express the absolute value of the revelation in Jesus ; it is his 
sheer sense of the reality of the incarnate life which prompts him 
to employ the transcendental ideas. He does not start from a 
modern humanist view of Jesus, but from a conviction of his 
eternal divine character and function as Son and as dpyepe’s, and 
his argument is that this position was only possible upon the 
human experience, that Jesus became man because he was Son 
(2106), and is dpyvepeds because once he was man. 

(a) For our author Jesus is the Son, before ever he became 
man, but there is no definite suggestion (see on 12”) that he 
made a sacrifice in order to become incarnate, no suggestion 
that he showed his xdpis by entering our human lot (d-° tuds 
érrmyevoey TAovowos dy, éavTév éxévure ev Suoudpare dvOpdrruv 
yevopevos). Our author feels deeply the suffering of Jesus in the 
days of his flesh, but it is the final sacrifice at the end of his life 
which is emphasized. That he suffered as the eternal Son is 
understood : also, that it was voluntary (105*), also that it was 
his human experience which qualified him to offer the perfect 
sacrifice, by God’s x¢pis. But, apart from the (2%) allusion to 
the temporary inferiority to angels, the writer does not touch the 
moving idea of the kenotic theories of the incarnation, viz. the 
“sense of sacrifice on the part of a pre-existent One.” ? 

(2) Since he knew nothing of the sombre view of the odpé 


‘ As H. J. Holtzmann (Neutest. Theologie?, ii. 337) and Pfleiderer (p. 287) 


imagine. 
H. R. Mackintosh, The Person of Christ, pp. 265 f. 
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which pervaded the Pauline psychology, he found no difficulty 
in understanding how the sinless Jesus could share human flesh . 
and blood. The sinlessness is assumed, not argued (cp. on 
45 57), Yet the writer does not simply transfer it as a dogmatic 
predicate of messiahship to Jesus. One of the characteristics 
which set IIpds “EGpaéovs apart in the early Christian literature is 
the idea that Jesus did not possess sinlessness simply as a pre- 
rogative of his divine Sonship or as a requisite for the validity 
of his priestly function. It was notamere endowment. The idea 
rather is that he had to realize and maintain it by a prolonged 
moral conflict év rais nuépas THs capKds airod. This view goes 
back to direct historical tradition, with its deeply marked im- 
pression of the personality of Jesus, and no sort of justice is done 
to Ipds “Epaiovs if its conceptions of the human Son as sinless 
are referred to a theoretical interest or dogmatic prepossession. 
Such an interpretation is bound up with the view that IIpds 
“EBpaiovs represents the more or less arbitrary fusion of an his- 
torical tradition about Jesus with a pre-Christian christology. 
But it is not enough to speak vaguely of materials for such a 
christology floating in pre-Christian Judaism and crystallizing 
round the person of Jesus, once Jesus was identified with the 
messiah. The crystallization was not fortuitous. What IIpés 
“EBpaiovs contains is a christology which implies features and 
characteristics in Jesus too definite to be explained away as 
picturesque deductions from messianic postulates or Philonic 
speculations. These undoubtedly enter into the statement of 
the christology, but the motives and interests of that christology 
lie everywhere. The writer’s starting-point is not to be sought 
in some semi-metaphysical idea like that of the eternal Son as a 
supernatural being who dipped into humanity for a brief interval 
in order to rise once more and resume his celestial glory; the 
mere fact that the eschatology is retained, though it does not 
always accord with the writer’s characteristic view of Christ, shows 
that he was working from a primitive historical tradition about 
Jesus (see above, pp. xlivf.). To this may be added the fact 
that he avoids the Hellenistic term cwryp, a term which had been 
associated with the notion of the appearance of a deity hitherto 
hidden. The allusions to the historical Jesus are not numerous, 
but they are too detailed and direct to be explained away; he 
preached owrnpia, the message of eschatological bliss; he be- 
longed to the tribe of Judah; he was sorely tempted, badly 


1 He does not use the technical language of the mystery-religions (cp. on 
6‘), and they cannot be shown to have been present continuously to his mind. 
If the argument from silence holds here, he probably felt for them the same 
aversion as the devout Philo felt (de Sacrif. 12), though Philo on occasion 
would employ their terminology for his own purposes. 
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treated, and finally crucified outside Jerusalem. These are the 
main outward traits. But they are bound up with an inter- 
pretation of the meaning of Jesus which is not a mere deduction 
from messianic mythology or OT prophecies, and it is unreal, in 
view of a passage like sf, ¢.¢., to imagine that the writer was 
doing little more than painting in a human face among the 
messianic speculations about a divine Son. 

(c) Neither is the sinlessness of Jesus connected with the 
circumstances of his human origin. No explanation at all is 
offered of how this pre-existent Son entered the world of men. 
It is assumed that he did not come out of humanity but that he 
came into it; yet, like Paul and the author of the Fourth Gospel 
(x), our author is not interested in questions about the human 
birth. Even when he describes the prototype Melchizedek as 
“without father and mother” (7%), he is not suggesting any 
parallel to the Christ; the phrase is no more than a fanciful 
deduction from the wording or rather the silence of the legend, 
just as the original priest-king Gudea says to the goddess in the 
Sumerian tale, “I have no mother, thou art my mother; I have 
no father, thou art my father.” It is impossible to place this 
allusion beside the happy misquotation in 105 “a body thou 
hast prepared for me,” and to argue, as Pfleiderer (p. 287) does, 
that the incarnation is conceived as purely supernatural. All we 
need to do is to recall the Alexandrian belief, voiced in a passage 
like Wisd 8! (“I was the child of fine parts: to my lot there 
fell a good soul, or rather being good I entered a body un- 
defiled”); the good soul is what we call the personality, the 
thinking self, to which God allots a body, and birth, in the ordinary 
human way, is not incompatible with the pre-existence of the 
soul or self which, prior to birth, is in the keeping of God. The 
author of [pds “E8paiovs could quite well think of the incarna- 
tion of Jesus along such lines, even although for him the pre- 
oe Christ meant much more than the pre-existent human 
soul. 

The meaning of the incarnation is, in one aspect, to yield a 
perfect example of faith (12%) in action; in another and, for the 
writer, a deeper, to prepare Jesus, by sympathy and suffering, for 
his sacrificial function on behalf of the People. The rationalé 
of his death is that it is inexplicable except upon the fact of his 
relationship to men as their representative and priest before 
God (244), From some passages like 5% 727, it has been in- 
ferred that Jesus had to offer a sacrifice on his own behalf as 
well as on behalf of men (ze. his tears and cries in Gethsemane), 
or that he only overcame his sinful nature when he was raised 
to heaven. But this is to read into the letter of the argument 
more than the writer ever intended it to convey. The point of 
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his daring argument is that the sufferings of Jesus were not 
incompatible with his sinlessness, and at the same time that they 
rendered his sacrifice of himself absolutely efficacious. The 
writer is evidently in line with the primitive synoptic tradition, 
though he never proves the necessity of the sufferings from OT 
prophecy, as even his contemporary Peter does, preferring, with 
a fine intuition in the form of a religious reflection, to employ 
the idea of moral congruity (21°). 


(vii.) 


The symbolism of the highpriesthood and sacrifice of Jesus 
in the heavenly sanctuary is therefore designed to convey the 
truth that the relations of men with God are based finally upon 
Jesus Christ. In the unseen world which is conceived in this 
naive idealistic way, Jesus is central; through him God is known 
and accessible to man, and through him man enjoys forgiveness 
and fellowship with God. When Paul once wrote, 7a dvw 
ppoveite, ra. dvw Cyreire, if he had stopped there he would have 
been saying no more than Epictetus or Marcus Aurelius might 
have said and did say. But when he added, ot 6 Xpuorés éorw 
(év deta tod Geod KxaOyuevos), he defined the upper sphere in a 
new sense. So with the author of Ilpds “E@paiouvs. In the real 
world of higher things, “everything is dominated by the figure 
of the great High Priest at the right hand of the Majesty in the 
Heavens, clothed in our nature, compassionate to our infirmities, 
able to save to the uttermost, sending timely succour to those 
who are in peril, pleading our cause. It is this which faith 
sees, this to which faith clings as the divine reality behind and 
beyond all that passes, all that tries, daunts, or discourages the 
soul: it is this in which it finds the exs realisstmum, the very 
truth of things, all that is meant by God.” 

Yet while this is the central theme (chs. 7-10), which the 
writer feels it is essential for his friends to grasp if they are to 
maintain their position, it is one proof of the primitive character 
of IIpés “EGpaious that it preserves traces of other and more 
popular ideas of Christianity. Thus (a) there is the primitive 
idea of the messiah as the heir, who at the resurrection inherits 
full power as the divine Son or KAnpovémos. Strictly speaking, 
this does not harmonize with the conception of the Son as 
eternal, but it reappears now and then, thrown up from the 
eschatological tradition which the author retains (see above, 
pp. xxxilif.). (2) The isolated reference to the overthrow of 
the devil is another allusion to ideas which were in the back- 
ground of the writer’s mind (see on 21+ 15), (c) The scanty 

1 Denney, The Death of Christ, pp. 239, 240, 
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use made of the favourite conception of Jesus as the divine 
Kupwos (see below, p. Ixiii) is also remarkable. This is not one of 
the writer’s categories; the elements of divine authority and 
of a relation between the Kvpios and the divine Community 
are expressed otherwise, in the idea of the Highpriest and the 
People. 

Parihenne the category of the Highpriesthood itself was 
not large enough for the writer’s full message. (a) It could not 
be fitted in with his eschatology any more than the idea of the 
two worlds could be. The latter is dovetailed into his scheme 
by the idea of faith as practically equivalent to hope (in 1035) ; 
the world to come actually enters our experience here and now, 
but the full realization is reserved for the end, and meantime 
Christians must wait, holding fast to the revelation of God in 
the present. The former could not be adjusted to the eschat- 
ology, and the result is that when the writer passes to speak in 
terms of the primitive expectation of the end (10%—1229), he 
allows the idea of the Highpriesthood to fall into the back- 
ground. In any case the return of Jesus is connected only 
with the deliverance of his own People (9%). He does not 
come to judge; that is a function reserved for God. The 
end is heralded by a cataclysm which is to shake the whole 
universe, heaven as well as earth (1 1226f), another conception 
which, however impressive, by no means harmonizes with the 
idea of the two spheres. But the writer’s intense consciousness of 
living in the last days proved too strong for his speculative theory 
of the eternal and the material orders. (4) Again, the High- 
priesthood was inadequate to the ethical conceptions of the 
writer. It-did involve ethical ideas—the cleansing of the con- 
science and the prompting of devotion and awe, moral con- 
secration, and inward purity (these being the real ‘worship ”) ; 
but when he desires to inspire his readers he instinctively turns 
to the vivid conception of Jesus as the dpyyyés, as the pioneer 
and supreme example of faith on earth. 

The latter aspect brings out the idea of a contemplation 
of Jesus Christ, a vision of his reality (cp. 31 12! 2), which, 
when correlated with the idea of a participation in the higher 
world of reality, as embodied in the Highpriest aspect, raises 
the question, how far is it legitimate to speak of the writer as 
mystical P 


(viii. ) 
To claim or to deny that he was a mystic is, after all, a 
question of words. He is devoid of the faith-mysticism which 


characterizes Paul. Even when he speaks once of believers being 
Heroxor Xpurrot (314), he means no more than their membership 
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in the household of God over which Christ presides ; there is no 
hint of the personal trust in Christ which distinguishes “faith” 
in Paul. As important is the consideration that the writer does 
not take the sacrifices of the levitical cultus as merely symbolizing 
union with God. Such is the genuinely mystical interpretation. 
To him, on the other hand, sacrifice is an action which bears 
upon man’s relation to God, and it is from this point of view 
that he estimates and criticizes the levitical cultus. But while 
technically he is not a mystic, even in the sense in which that 
much-abused term may be applied to any NT writer, he has 
notes and qualities which might be called “mystical.” To call 
him an “idealist” is the only alternative, and this is misleading, 
for idealism suggests a philosophical detachment which is not suit- 
able to IIpos “EBpaiovs. On the other hand, his profound sense 
of the eternal realities, his view of religion as inspired by the 
unseen powers of God, his conception of fellowship with God as 
based on the eternal presence of Jesus in heaven—these and 
other elements in his mind mark him as a definitely unworldly 
spirit, impatient of any sensuous medium, even of a sacrificial 
meal, that would interpose between the human soul and God. 
Not that he uses any pantheistic language; he is more careful 
to avoid this than a writer like the author of First John. His 
deep moral nature conceives of God as a transcendent Majestic 
Being, before whom believers must feel awe and reverence, even 
as they rejoice and are thankful. He has a wholesome sense of 
God’s authority, and an instinctive aversion to anything like a 
sentimental, presumptuous piety (see above, pp. xxxvf.). Yet 
as he speaks of the Rest or the City of God, as he describes the 
eternal Sanctuary, or the unshaken order of things, or as he 
delineates the present position of God’s People here in their 
constant dependence on the unseen relation between Christ and 
God, he almost tempts us to call him “ mystical,” if “ mysticism ” 
could be restricted to the idea that the human soul may be 
united to Absolute Reality or God. He is certainly not 
mystical as Philo is;1 there is no hint in pds “Epatous, for 
example, of an individualistic, occasional rapture, in which the 
soul soars above sense and thought into the empyrean of the 
unconditioned. He remains in close touch with moral realities 
and the historical tradition. But the spirituality of his outlook, 
with its speculative reach and its steady openness to influences 
pouring from the unseen realities, hardly deserves to be de- 
nied the name of “mystical,” simply because it is neither wistful 
nor emotional. 


1 The soundest account of Philo’s ‘‘ mysticism” is by Professor H. A. A. 
Kennedy in Philo’s Contribution to Religion, p. 211 f. 
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§ 3. STYLE AND DICTION. 


(i.) 

[pds “EBpaious is distinguished, among the prose works of 
the primitive church, by its rhythmical cadences. The writer 
was acquainted with the oratorical rhythms which were popular- 
ized by Isokrates, and although he uses them freely, when he 
uses them at all, his periods show traces of this rhetorical 
method. According to Aristotle’s rules upon the use of paeans 
in prose rhythm (fer. iii. 8. 6-7), the opening ought to be 
—~ Juv while .JJ- should be reserved for the conclusion. 


Our author, however, begins with roAvyepws, an introductory 
rhythm (cp. 15 3!%) which seems to be rather a favourite with 


en wt OO wee 
him, ¢.g. 3! ofev aderd, 72 ext yap ev ry, 12% Brerere pn, 137° 
Ww we 
o Se Geos, though he varies it with an anapaest and an iambus 
wumunm (eg, 2h 514 7716 O15 odk eraucx, 12! etc.), or --U-— 
(as in 5} 64 77, see below, 13° airés yap elpyx, etc.), or ----— 
(as in 23 35 x18 mioretoa: yap det, 11° etc.), or even occasionally 


with three trochees -L-VU-vw (eg. 128), or -Y-—— (12 1338 
etc.), or -, VU —-— (eg. 118 41%), or even two anapaests (e.g. 1° 
511 7310), or --—VU— (138). He also likes to carry on or even 


to begin a new sentence or paragraph with the same or a similar 
rhythm as in the end of the preceding, ¢.g. -L,UoU--U--—— in 
44 and 4’, or ,uv--vU-—~. in 77! and 7%, or as in 8 
seat O hee leeteeta teeta ta TOROTOL STOR i nn —) and gi 
(— eX FU HH), Or == UU as in rol? 
and 1044, and to repeat a rhythm twice in succession, as, 62:, 
—cln—e in 28 (rydtcatrys ad... aris dpxiv Aa), WU-- in 
429 (6 yap eloeAOay eis trav... dard Tév Epywy airod), or -U-U- = 
in 12! (rovyapotvy Kal queis ryAuKkotr éxovres). The standard 
closing rhythm ~ J. — does not clearly occur till 11° (yeyovévat), 
r1x4 (éru AaAct), 1178 (BaciAdws), and 12%; it is not so frequent as, 
6.245 Vo — (778 ® 976 ro84. 85 718. 15. 28 723 etc), He also likes 
to close with a single or an echoing rhythm like ,- ~--— in 18 
(ovvys év tyros), 21° (dr wy reAeidoat), 218 (rérovOe reipacbeds 
».. mévots BonOjoa), or —--~UT— in 7! 928 (d¢Ojrerm .. . 
curnplavy), 11* (kev TO bed . . . abrod rod Geod), 11%) etc. A 
curious variety in almost parallel clauses occurs in 11} 


—_— eb — ccemael Saal 


= 7 
Wi iw) co an Net Na 


eorw Se muotis edrifomevwv vrogracts 


al 
= 


at 


mpayparov eXeyxos ov Brcropevuy, 


— iar 


nw 
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where the cross cadences are plain, as in Isokrates often. But 
at the end of sentences, as a rule, he prefers ..U—-w (aapa- 
pvdpev, 2! 8%), or —L—™= (js AaAoduer, 25 767 etc.) or —-L—--— 
(wy reAerdoat, 210 218 314 43.11 721 etc.) sometimes the weighty 
~~~ — (2!7 82 10% 179 rz ete), or V-U— (4) 5% 12 ro% 18. 27 
1x8) now and then, or one or even two (5!) anapaests, often 
ending on a short syllable. 

He is true to the ancient principle of Isokrates, however, that 
prose should be mingled with rhythms of all sorts, especially 
iambic and trochaic, and there even happen to be two trimeters 
in 12/4, besides the similar rhythm in 121326, Also he secures 
smoothness often by avoiding the practice of making a word 
which begins with a vowel follow a word which ends with a 
vowel (det 7a hwvyevra py cuprirrev). Parallelisms in sound, 
sense, and form are not infrequent. These oyypara of Isokrates 
can be traced, ¢.g., in 1%% where, by dvrifeots, Ov. . . wdvrwv 
answers to ds .. . troordcews airov, as db: ot . . . éxoince to 
dépwv . . . Svvduews airod, or as in 11}, which is, however, a 
case of wapicwors or parallelism in form. As in Wisdom, the 
accumulation of short syllables, a characteristic of the later 
prose, is frequent in pds “Epaious (e.g. in 2? wore wapapu .. . 


Aoyos eyevero BeBatos, 6% 1 cat exoueva . . . ov yap adikos o Geos), 
10% 7712 19 728.9 134 etc.). At the same time, Ipds “EBpaious 
is not written in parallel rhythm, like Wisdom (cp. Thackeray’s 
study in Journal of Theological Studies, vi. pp. 232f.); it is 
a prose work, and, besides, we do not expect the same 
opportunities for using even prose-rhythms in the theological 
centre of the writing, though in the opening chapters and 
towards the close, the writer has freer play. One or two samples 
may be cited, e.g., in the two parallel clauses of 17: 


al 


ee nd 
ov eOykey KAnpovopoy TayTwy 


ad ed 
du ov Kat erounvey TOUS aiwvas, 


ed 


Ww w Vw 
or in 12 where acews avrov answers to apews avrov. In 216 the 
wt ww i 
two clauses begin with —--~— and end with emAapPaverw, the 


verb being obviously repeated to bring out the anapaestic 
rhythm. The “cretic” (-—), which is particularly frequent, 
is seen clearly in a carefully wrought passage like 45°: 


—_— —_— am — Akg Se 


ed Sd 


et yap avrous Inoous kareravoey 
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ove av wep. adAns eAaXer pera TavT(a) yuepas 


et eo Na) 


— =a = 


tat 
ap(a) aroXemerat caBBaticpos tw Aaw Tov Geov 


— a =F 80 — — wone 


wt _ al Ld ad 
o yap ace\Owy es THY KaTaravTW avToU 


‘wed al ~/ 
KQL QGUTOS KATETAUVOEV 


wv 
aTo TWV EPyoVv QAuUTOU 


NO ee we Ye 


weep ato Twy LoLwy Oo Geos. 


There is a repeated attempt at balance, eg. of clauses, like 
(1158) ; 


~~ wT ow 
npyacavro Stkacocuvny 


© en 


ETETUXOV eTAyyENLoy, 


where both have the same number of syllables and end on the 


— 


wt WW Nt ee 
same rhythm; or, in the next verse, where duvauuv zvpos is 
wwe we Ay 
echoed in eduyov oropya, while there is a similar harmony of sound 
in the closing syllables of 
upos ev rroAenw 


Ne ww 


wav adXorpior, 


and in vv.*" and ° the balancing is obvious in 


ev dovw paxarpys 
aepindOov ev 


= —— oo — 


vorepoumevor bAxf3 


ww ON hd 


EV EPN PLAS 
or in the chiming of ® and ®: 


Ko OTyAGLOLS KOL TOLS OTaLS TNS ‘NS 


me —_— wa — pe aan ae 


Kat ovTou wavres paprupyderres 8, 
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As for the bearing of this rhythmical structure on the text, it 
does not affect the main passages in question (eg. 29 62); it 
rather supports and indeed may explain the omission of ro before 
vig in 14, and of dA@ in 22, as well as the right of peAdAcvrwr to 
stand in 9! and in 1o!; it might favour, however, dyyéAwv yevo- 
pevos instead of yevouevos ray dyyéAur in 14, and the insertion of 
4 oretpa in 114 and of dpe: in 1238, if it were pressed ; while, on the 
other hand, as employed by Blass, it buttresses the wrong insertion 
of méxpr TéAOus BeBaiay in 3°, and inferior readings like ovyxexepac- 
pévous and dxovobelow in 47, éxdexouévors (D*) in 9%, ef in 127, é&v 
XoAG in 125, and avéyeoGar in 137%, But the writer is not shackled 
to ortxor, though his mind evidently was familiar with the rhythms 
in question. 

(i..) 


There are traces of vernacular Greek, but the language and 
style are idiomatic on the whole. Thus the perfect is sometimes 
employed for the sake of literary variety, to relieve a line of aorists 
(e.g. 1117-2), and indeed is often used aoristically, without any 
subtle intention (cp. on 7§ etc.); it is pedantic to press signifi- 
cance into the tenses, without carefully watching the contemporary 
Hellenistic usage. The definite article is sparingly émployed. 
Me ... 8é on the other hand, is more common, as we might 
expect from the antithetical predilections of the author in his 
dialectic. As for the prepositions, the avoidance of ov is re- 
markable (cp. on 127*), all the more remarkable since our author 
is fond of verbs compounded with ovv. Oratorical imperatives 
are used with effect (e.g. 3)! 7* 10% etc.), also double (15 13-14 
125-7) and even triple (3'6!8) dramatic questions, as well as single 
ones (234 711 1814 7029 7182 x2%), The style is persuasive, 
neither diffuse nor concise. ‘The writer shows real skill in man- 
aging his transitions, suggesting an idea before he develops it (e.g. 
in 217 56), He also employs artistically parentheses and asides, 
sometimes of considerable length (eg. xafds ... Kardmravoiv 
pov 3711 p18. 14 85 7118-16), now and then slightly irrelevant (¢.g. 3*), 
but occasionally, as in Plato, of real weight (eg. 246 74; otdev 

. vopos 719 rot; micros yap & érayyeAdmevos 107%; Gv otk Fv 
&£tos 6 xéopos 1188 1314); they frequently explain a phrase (roir 
Zorw rov dtdBorov 214; rodr €orw Tots ddeAgods air&v 75; 6 Aads 
yap ex abris vevopobéryras 711; ris... everrrnxdra.g®; Tovr’ éori 
. . + Kticews Og! ; rodr dor THS TapKds atrovd 10” 1220), especially 
an OT citation (e.g. 41° 618 72-7 ; airwes xard. vépov mpoopépovrat 10°) 
on which the writer comments in passing. One outstanding feature 
of the style (for Ipds “EBpaious is Xéfis xareorpappévy, not A€éts 
eioduery in the sense of rapid dialogue) is the number of long, 
carefully constructed sentences (e.g. 1} 274 2)4-15 glalo jig. 18, 
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1-8 7-10 64-6 616-20 71-8 Bt-6 925 g6-10 924-26 yoll-18 yo19-25 77%-26 y 21.2 
1218-24), Yet his short sentences are most effective, e.8 218 48 pols. 
and once at least (3168) there is a touch of the rapid, staccato 
diatribé style, which lent itself to the needs of popular preach- 
ing. He loves a play on words or assonance, ¢.g. kapdia rovnpa 
dmiotias év tO dmroorivat (31%), wapaxarcire éavrovs . . . dxpts 
ov TO onmepov Kadetrat (3'8), guabey ad dv eradev (58), Kado Te 
xal kaxov (5!4), dwraé mpocevexOeis eis TO TOAAGY aveveyKeiv Gpaprias 
(928), rocodrov exovres mepixeiwevov tiv vébos maptipwy . . . TPEéxw- 
pev Tov mpoxeipevov Huiv aydva (121), &kAeAyode THs rapaxdyoews 
ae pnde exdtiov (125), wévovoav wddw &AAG THY wéAdOVE'TAV (1314). 
Also he occasionally likes to use a term in two senses, ¢g. Cav 
yap 5 Adyos rod Oeod . . . mpds ov Hyyiv 6 Adyos (418), and dabyxy 
in 9/5! From first to last he is addicted to the gentle practice of 
alliteration, e.g. srohupepis Kal wroAvTpérus maAat 6 beds AaAYoas 
Tols warpdow éy roils mpopyrais (11), wraica wapéBacis Kal rapaKor 
(22), ddiixey att dvurdraxtov (28), rov daréoroXov Kal dpxtepéa (37), 
kairo... . dd xataBoAHs Koopov (4°), évOvujnoewy Kat évvordy (4), 
drdrup, duyrwp, &yeveaddynros (78), dia 76 adris dobeves Kal dvw- 
perds (718), cis 76 wavredts . . . TOUS MpomEPXoMevoUS . . . WavTOTE 
Lav (725), ot KexAnpévor THs aiwviov KAnpovopias (9)), eiopAGev ayo. 
Xpioros dvtirira tov édAnOwav, aX eis abrév (9%), ered er adrov 
ToAAaKis wabety dd KaraBoAns Koo pov (92°), darag ert owreActg. TOV 
aidvey eis aOérnow THs dpaptias (97°), dmroKeiras Tots dvOpwrots ara 
amobavely (927), év atrats dvduvyots duaptiav (108), advvarov yap 
ala ravpwv Kat tpdywv ddaipety ayaprias (104), OAiperw Pearprifo- 
prevor (1088), ef pev éxeivns euvnpovevov ab hs e£éBynoav (11}), race 
pey rradela pos tv 76 rapdv (1214), repircordpws Sé wrapaxad rodro 
moujoat (13/%). On the other hand, he seems deliberately to 
avoid alliteration once by altering dieGéuyv into éroinca (8°). 

One or two other features of his style are remarkable. There 
is, for example, the predilection for sonorous compounds like 
poGamrodocia and edzrepicraros, and also the love of adjectives in a 
privative, which Aristotle noted asa mark of the elevated style 
(het. iii. 6. 7); in IIpés “EBpafous there are no fewer than 
twenty-four such, while even in the historical romance miscalled 
3 Mac. there are no more than twenty. Other items are the 
fondness for nouns ending in -is (cp. on 24), the extensive use of 
periphrases (cp. on 414), and of the infinitive and the preposition 
(see on 3%), The use of a word like re is also noticeable. 
Apart from eleven occurrences of re xai, and one doubtful case 
of re... te... Kai (6), re links (2) substantives without any 
preceding xaé or 6€; (2) principal clauses, as in 122; and (c) par- 
ticipial clauses, as in 19 64, Emphasis is generally brought out 
by throwing a word forward or to the very end of the sentence. 
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The writer is also in the habit of interposing several words 
between the article or pronoun and the substantive ; e.g. 


1* diahoparepoy rap’ adrovs KexAynpovdpnkey Svopa. 

4° obk Gy epi dAAns éAdrAa pera Tatra Hhuépas. 
toll ras abras rodAdKis xpordéepwy Gucias. 

i ee : ar ree 
Io™ piav vrép duapriov mpooevéyxas Ovoiav. 
1027 arupds Lhdos éoOietv weAXovros rods tzrevavriovs. 
123 tov ro.abrny bropeverykéta tard Tov dpaptwAdv eis adrov 
dvrioyiav. 





_ Further, his use of the genitive absolute is to be noted, e.g, 
in-— 
24 ovveripaprupotvros Tod Oeod Krd. 
41 xaradeuropevys .. . adrovd (seven words between p% ore 
and Sox7j ris). 
4° xatrot trav Epywv . . . yernbevrov. 
perarileperys yap THs tepwourys. 
84 dvtwy TOV TporhepovTov Kata. Vopov Ta Sapa. 
9° rovrwy Se ovtw KaTerKevacpevov. 
g® rodro Sydotvros rot Lvetparos tod “Ayiov ... ert ris 
TpaTHS TKYVAS Exovons oTaoW. 
95 Pavdrov yevouévou . . . mapaBdoewy (ten words between 
drws and r. é AaBdour). 
g!9 AaAnGeions yap maons évroAys . . . Movoéus. 
1076 éxovolws yap apapraydéyrwv Hav. 
r1* paprupovrtos él Tots Sdpors airod rod Geod. 


Finally, there isan obvious endeavour to avoid harsh hiatus, 
sometimes by the choice of a term (e.g. ddr. for dr, as in 
Polybius and Theophrastus, or dxpis for apt, or és for dri), and 
a distinct fondness for compound verbs; Moulton (ii. 11), 
reckoning by the pages of WH, finds that while Mark has 5*7 
compound verbs per page, Acts 6°25, Hebrews has 8°o, and Paul 
only 3°8. 

‘is vocabulary is drawn from a wide range of reading. 
Whether he was a Jew by birth or not, he goes far beyond the 
LXX. His Greek recalls that of authors like Musonius Rufus 
and the philosophical Greek writers, and he affects more or less 
technical philosophical terms like aie@yripiov, Snpcovpyds, GéAyors, 
perporabeiy, tededw, tTédos, Tiuwpia, and trdderyya, He was 
acquainted with the books of the Maccabees, Wisdom, Sirach, and 
perhaps even Philo. ‘This last affinity is strongly marked. The 
more he differs from Philo in his speculative interpretation of 
religion, the more I feel, after a prolonged study of Philo, that 
our author had probably read some of his works ; it is not easy 
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to avoid the conclusion that his acquaintance with the Hellenistic 
Judaism of Alexandria included an acquaintance with Philo’s 
writings. However this may be, the terminology of the Wisdom 
literature was as familiar to this early Christian diddcxados as to 
the author of James.! 

As for the LXX, the text he used—and he uses it with some 
freedom in quotations—must have resembled that of A (cp. 
Buchel in Studien und Kritiken, 1906, pp. 508-591), upon the 
whole. It is to his acquaintance with the LXX that occasional 
“Semitisms ” in his style may be referred, eg. the ér éoydrov of 
11, the xapdta dmorias of 312, the & To AéyeoOau Of 315, the Opdvos 
Ths xapiros of 416, and the phrasesin 5’9° and 12'5. But this is a 
minor point. We note rather that (a2) he sometimes uses LXX 
terms (¢.g. Suvapets) in a special Hellenistic sense, or in a sense of 
hisown. (4) Again, it is the use of the contents of the LXX which 
is really significant. The nearest approach to IIpos “EGpaiovs, in 
its treatment of the OT, is the speech of Stephen, the Hellenistic 
Jewish Christian, in Ac 7158, where we have a similar use of the 
typological method and a similar freedom in handling the OT 
story (cp. ZB. 4791, eg. Ac 7%= He 1177), which proves how 
men like these writers, for all their reverence for the LXX, sat 
wonderfully free to the letter of the scripture and employed, 
without hesitation, later Jewish traditions in order to interpret it 
for their own purposes. But Stephen’s reading of the OT is 
not that of IIpdés “Efpaiovs. The latter never dwells on the 
crime of the Jews in putting Jesus to death (12° is merely a 
general, passing allusion), whereas Stephen makes that crime 
part and parcel of the age-long obstinacy and externalism which 
had characterized Israel. In Ipos “EGpaéous, again, the xAr- 
povopia of Palestine is spiritualized (3), whereas Stephen merely 
argues that its local possession by Israel was not final. Stephen, 
again, argues that believers in Jesus are the true heirs of the OT 
spiritual revelation, not the Jews; while in [pds “EBpasous the 
continuity of the People is assumed, and Christians are regarded 
as ipso facto the People of God, without any allusion to the Jews 
having forfeited their privileges. Here the author of IZpéds 
“Efpaious differs even from the parable of Jesus (cp. on 11); he 
conveys no censure of the historical Jews who had been 
responsible for the crucifixion. The occasional resemblances 
between Stephen’s speech and IIpds “EBpaious are not so signifi- 
cant as the difference of tone and temper between them, eg. in 
their conceptions of Moses and of the angels (cp. on He 2%). 
For another thing, (c) the conception of God derives largely 


1 On the philosophical background of ideas as well as of words, see A. R. 
Eagar in en xl. pp. 263-287; and Hl. T. Andrews in Exsositor®, 
xiv. pp. 348f. 
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from the element of awe and majesty in the OT (see on 18 
418 70%. 31 722), This has been already noted (see pp. xxxvf.). 
But linguistically there are characteristic elements in the various 
allusions to God. Apart altogether from a stately term like 
Meyadwotvn (18 81) or Adga (9°), we get a singular number of 
indirect, descriptive phrases like 8” 8v 7a adyta Kat S¢ od Ta 
advra. (2°), rG roujoavee airév (37), mpds dv fyty 6 Adyos (438), 
vov Suvdpevoy odlev airov éx Oavdrov (57), 6 érayyeAdpevos 
(10% rr), rov ddparov (117"), rov dx’ otpavav xpyuarifovra, (125), 
After 11, indeed, there is a slight tendency to avoid the use of 
6 6eds and to prefer such periphrases of a solemn and even 
liturgical tone. It is noticeable, eg., that while 6 Oeds occurs 
about seventy-eight times in 2 Co (which is about the same 
length as IIpos “Efpaiovs), it only occurs fifty-five times in the 
latter writing. The title (6) Kvpuos is also rare; it was probably 
one of the reasons that suggested the quotation in 11% (xvpie), 
but it is mainly applied to God (1214), and almost invariably 
in connexion with OT quotations (77! 8? 8% 1016 1030 126 x36), 
Once only it is applied to Jesus (25), apart from the solitary use of 
6 kiptos nav in 74 (+ Incots, 33. 104. 2127) and in the doxology 
with “Incots (137°), It is not a term to which the author attaches 
special significance (cp. on 7%). “Ingots, as in (i) 2° (roy 8 
Bpaxt ti wap a&yyédous HAarrwpévoy BAérouev ‘Iycoiv), (ii) 3} 
(karavonoare Tov dmrdéorokov Kal dpyxlepéa THs Spuodoylas Hpav 
"Incotv), (iii) 41 (Exovres ob dpxtepéa péyov SceAyAvHdra rods 
odpavovs, “Incodv), (iv) 67° (drov rpddpomos trép Hpdv eiojdbev 
"Incots), (v) 72% (xara toootrov Kal xpeirrovos Siabjeys yéyovev 
eyyvos “Inoois), (vi) 10! (& ra aipars Inood), (vii) 127 (tov ris 
misrews apxnyov Kat TeAcwryv ‘Incotv), (vili) 127* (kal Siabyxns 


véas peoiry “Inood), (ix) 1322 (8:6 Kat “Incots), (x) 1379 (rov 
Toweva Tav mpoBdrwv Tov péyav év aipart diabyKys aiwviou, Tov 
kvpiov yuav “Inootv), is generally the climax of an impressive 
phrase or phrases. The unique use of this name in such con- 
nexions soon led to liturgical or theological expansions, as, «4¢., 
31 (+Xpiordv, CK L © 104. 326. 1175 syr arm Orig. Chrys.), 
620 (+ Xpurrds, D), 10! (+ rod Xpiorod, 1827 vg), 13! (+6, 5 [as 
Col 317]. 330 [as Col 3!"]. 440 [as Ro 8+]. 623. 635. 1867. 2004: 
+6 «dpios, 1836: Xpioros, 487), 137° (+ Xpiordv, DW 5. ro4. 177. 
241. 323. 337- 436. 547. 623% 635. 1831. 1837. 1891 lat?* 
sym Chrys.). Xpuords (3° i+), or 6 Xpurros (3% 55 61 git 28 
11%6), has also been altered ; e.g. 3/* (xupiov, 256. 2127: Oeot, 635 : 
om. Tod, 467), 5° (om. 6, 462), 61 (Geo, 38. 2005: om. 429), 9 
(+6 CDW 104. 256. 263. 326. 467. 1739. 2127 arm: ‘Iycoiis, 
823 vg Orig.), but less seriously. “Incots Xpiords only occurs 
thrice (1019 138 22), 
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So far as vocabulary and style go, there are certain affinities between 
IIpds ‘EBpatous and (@) the Lucan writings, (4) 1 Peter, and, to a less degree, 
(c) the Pastoral Epistles ; but an examination of the data indicates that the 
affinities are not sufficient to do more than indicate a common atmosphere of 
thought and expression at some points. I do not now feel it safe to go 
beyond this cautious verdict. The author of Ipds “E8palous has idiosyncrasies 
which are much more significant than any such affinities. His literary re- 
lations with the other NT writers, if he had any, remain obscure, with two 
exceptions. Whether he had read Paul’s epistles or not, depends in part on 
the question whether the quotation in 10°? was derived outright from Ro 
12) or from some florilegium of messianic texts; but, apart from this, there 
are numerous cases of what seem to be reminiscences of Paul. As for 
1 Peter, our author has some connexion, which remains unsolved, with what 
probably was an earlier document. 


To sum up. He has a sense of literary nicety, which 
enters into his earnest religious argument without rendering it 
artificial or over-elaborate. He has an art of words, which is 
more than an unconscious sense of rhythm. He has the style 
of a trained speaker; it is style, yet style at the command 
of a devout genius. ‘“‘Of Hellenistic writers he is the freest 
from the monotony that is the chief fault of Hellenistic com- 
pared with literary Greek; his words do not follow each other 
in a mechanically necessary order, but are arranged so as to 
emphasize their relative importance, and to make the sentences 
effective as well as intelligible. One may say that he deals with 
the biblical language (understanding by this the Hellenistic 
dialect founded on the LXX, not merely his actual quotations 
from it) . . . as a preacher, whose first duty is to be faithful, 
but his second to be eloquent” (W. H. Simcox, Zhe Writers of 
the INT, p. 43). 


§ 4. Text, COMMENTARIES, ETC. 


(i.) 

The textual criticism of IIpés “EGpatous is bound up with the 
general criticism of the Pauline text (cp. Momans in the 
present series, pp. lxili ff.), but it has one or two special features 
of its own, which are due in part (a) to the fact of its exclusion 
from the NT Canon in some quarters of the early church, and 
(6) also to the fact that the Pauline F (Greek text) and G are 
wholly, while BC H MN W p#® and 048 are partially, missing. 
It is accidental that the Philoxenian Syriac version has not 
survived, but the former phenomenon (a) accounts for the 
absence of IIpés “EBpafovs not simply from the Gothic version, 
but also from the old Latin African bible-text for which 
Tertullian and Cyprian, the pseudo-Augustinian Speculum and 
* Ambrosiaster,” furnish such valuable evidence in the case of 
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the Pauline epistles. The (4) defectiveness of B, etc., on the 
other hand, is to some extent made up by the discovery of the 
two early papyrus-fragments. 

The following is a list of the MSS and the main cursives, the 
notations of Gregory and von Soden being added in brackets, 
for the sake of convenience in reference : 


CopicuM INDEX. 


® saec. iv. (v.) for: 6 2). 

A 4 VY. [o2 : 6 4]. 

B ,, iv. [03 : 6 1] cont. 1-98: for remainder cp. cursive 
293. 

Cr ay We [04 : 6 3] cont. 24776 gi5_ro% 1216. 7325, 

D , (vi) [06 : a 1026] cont. 11-13% Codex Claromontanus 


is a Graeco-Latin MS, whose Greek text is 
poorly? reproduced in the later (saec. ix.—x.) 
E=codex Sangermanensis. The Greek text of 
the latter (11-128) is therefore of no independent 
value (cp. Hort in WH, §§ 335-337); for its 
Latin text, as well as for that of F=codex 
Augiensis (saec. ix.), whose Greek text of IIpds 
*EBpatovs has not been preserved, see below, 
. lxix. 

fof 5 ° a 1022] cont. r3-8 gll-16 318-18 girls 1o01-7- $2-38 
1210-15 73°4-25: mutilated fragments, at Moscow 
and Paris, of codex Coislinianus, 


a8 
4. 


K ,, ix. for8 : I). 

| Pee [020 : a 5] cont. 1-131, 

M ,, ix. [or2r : a 1031] cont. 11-4® 1270-7325, 

N 55 1% [o122 : a 1030] cont. 58-6. 

FP o5- 51% [025 : a 3] cont. 1-128 r24-13%5, 
p™ ,, iv. [a 1034] cont. 2%4—-5° ro%r173 11-12: Oxyrhyn- 


chus Papyrt, iv. (1904) 36-48. The tendency, 
in 214-55, to agree with B “Sin the omission of 
unessential words and phrases... gives the 
papyrus peculiar value in the later chapters, 
where B is deficient” ; thus pe partially makes 
up for the loss of B after 9". Otherwise the 
text of the papyrus is closest to that of D. 


ps ,, iv. [a 1043] cont. 9/7: Oxyrhynchus Papyri, viii. 
(1911) LI-13. cor aie 
i. ?) vili.—ix. [044 : 5 6] cont. I ~1 37, 
= a ie Be ) Ke ae 1 con O12 o4-7. 12-14 346.1418 48-6. 19-14 6-1 
mas 61-8 10-18, 20 1-2. 7-11. 18-20, 27-28 QI. 7-9 Ql-4 OIL. 16-19 
95-27 70-8. 16-18. 26-29. 85-88 7 1 6-7. 12-15, 22-24, 81-38, 38-40 


[2+ 7-9. 16-18. 25-27 7-9. 16-18. 8-95. WT MSS in 
Freer Collection, The Washington MS of the Epp. 
of Paul (1918), pp. 294~306. ty Sky Alexan- 
drian text, and is “‘ quite free from Western 
readings.” 


1 An instance may be found in 10%, where a corrector of D obelized the 
first and last letters of dvevdt¢duevor and wrote over it Gearprfouevor, In E 
we get the absurd vidifouevoPearprfouevor (cp. Gregory’s Zextkritek des NT, 


i. I0Q). 
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048 saec. V. [a 1] cont. 1152-134, Codex Patiriensis is a 
palimpsest. 

OI142 4, xX [oF]. 

OISi ,, xii. [x72]. 


Three specimens of how the MSS group themselves may be 
printed. (@) shows the relation between M and the papyrus p?*: 

M agrees with p* in eight places: 

3° "Inooby. 

3° Sbfys otros (+K L vg, alone). 

34 wdvra. 

3° dav. 

3° ddr év Soxiwaclg. 

31° raury. 

333 ris d& budy, 

4? ovyKek(€)pacpévous. 
It opposes p4 (+B) in 

37+ dAw. 

3° ds. 

3° + uéxpr réXous BeBalar 

3° + pe. 

4° od». 

4°+-rhv before cardmravow. 


M has some remarkable affinities with the text of Origen (e.g. 18 1° 23), 
(4) exhibits the relations of x and D*, showing how A and B agree with them 
on the whole, and how p” again falls into this group: 

sk and D® agree in 
I? position of éroincrey AB M 
18 +xal before 7 f4850s AB M 
2) sapapvamuerv A B* 
27 +xal xaréornoas... 


84 ofp 

84 om. rar lepéwy 

8" om. abrév after uixpod 
9° xepouBly (alone of un- 


AB 
AB 
AB 


cov A clals) 
2) dovAlas 9? Kad’ Fy AB 
31 om. Xpirdpy AB Mp®| 97 éodvricev A 
3¢ wdvra AB Mp®| 9% om. 6 before Xpurés A 
3” ratry AB Mp®i 100m. of ,, did A 
3) de’ (so 7°) AB M p# |! 10” ofros A. 
4) Karaduropuévys (alone), 1018 dudvoay A 
except for p! 1078 Nehouvo uévoe 
47 mpoelonras A(B) p'*| 11° 7d Brerduevor A p? 
4) cuvradioas A B* 11? duvards 
435 eos AB 1179 +-yis A p3 
5° Ov abripy AB 11° grecapy A p4 
5° pep duapridy AB 11°3 we ydp A 
6” om, roi Kémrov AB 11°4 wayalpns (so rr”) A 
616 om. uév AB 125 sradlas A 
7> Aeul 12° position of érre A p 
7® om.rév before’ ABpadu B 12° aoXv (so 1275) A 
710 5, 6 = 5, Medxeredéx B 127) Exrpogos (alone) 
7 atris AB 13° Kaxouxounévay A M 
7 pevomobérnrat AB 13° ydp A M 
ri oapklyns A B I 3 éx és A M 
71 waprupetras 1371 om. epy@ 
8 om. xal before otk dv- ? ve 
Opwiros B 
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(c) exhibits characteristic readings of H, with some of its 


main allies: 


1? xadapioudy & A DD H* P vg arm 
2) Soudlas x D* H P 
343 rs dé iuav p®x A C H MP vg pesh arm boh 
34 roi Xpucrob yey. ®& AB CD WH MP vg 
317 rlow 56é 8 CD H P KL sah 
4) évepyijs x A CD H P KLvy 
p puyiis x» AB C H P L (vg arm boh) 
4} currabjoat ks AB*C D* HH 
101 @uclas(-atrévy) A CD H KL vg 
10! ats D* H L 
10! duvdras D FH KL vg boh 
Io? om. ovK H* ve) pesh 
107 Kexabapiruévous & D H P 
10° juddxnoas CD*WH P 
10" roils Seoplors pe A D* HF vg pesh boh 
10% daurovs pex A H vg boh 
10*4 trapéey pert A D* H* vg boh 
10° nweyddnv wicd. OX A DWH P 
10°” y poviet xe A DWH P KL 
10° you éx mlcrews & A H* vg 
12 réoa dé pax A Do H KL vg pesh boh 
1218 rroujoare xn A D H KL 
1235 adriis (p) A H Pp 
1216 airod xe D* H P KL 
137 om. rév aldvewy CD FH arm 
137 judp n*A CD*WH M vg pesh arm boh sah 
137 dui. wx A CD j%H PMK vg pesh (arm) boh 
CURSIVES. 
rsaec, x. [8 254] 189 saec. xiii. [6 5 9] 
2 5, xii. [a 253] 203» xii. [a 203] 
5 xiv. [5 453] 206 4, xiii. [a 365] 
6 ,, xiii. [3356] cont. tiof | 209 5, xiv. [8 457] 
107-13 216 ,, xiv. [a 469] 
31», xi. [a 103] 217. 5, xi. [a 1065] cont. 12-65 
33.5, ix-—x. [6 18] Hort’s 17 218 ,, xiii. [5 300] 
35 1 xi [8 300] 221 ;, x, [a 69] 
38 4, xiii. [6 3551 226 ,, xi. [5 156] 
47 93 xi. [O7 nal 227 ,, xii [a 258] 
69 ,, xv. [6 505] 241 5, xi. [6 507] 
88 ,, xii. [a 200] 242 y, xii. [5 206] 
go ,, xvi. [5 652] 253 » xi. [0 152] 
93» x. [a 51] 255 «+ x. [a 174] 
103 5, xi, [O 78] 256 4, xil. [a 216] 
104. 5, xi. [a 103] 257 » xiv. [a 466] 
II2 55 xi. [E719] 263 ,, xill.—xiv. [8 372] 
177 5, xi. [a 106] 293 5, xv. [a 1574] cont, 9!4-13% 
181 ,, xi. [a ror] 296 ,, xvi. [6 600] 
188 a x11 [a 200] 323 9 X1.—Xil. [a 157] 
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326 saec. xii. [a 257] 941 saec. xili. [3 369] 
327 ,, xiii, [0°] 999 5, xiii, [3 353] 
33° 3 xil, [3 259] 1108, xill. [a 370] 
337 >, xii. [a 205] 1149 5, xiii. [6 370] 


37L 4, xiv. [a 1431] cont. 78-13% |! 1175 4, x. [a 74] cont. 17-35 6% 
378 5, xi. [a 258] 13” 
383 59 xiii, [a 353] cont. 4-137 | 1243 «4, ~— xii. [5 198] 


418 ,, xv. (x.)[a1530] cont, 1+ |1245 ,, xi. [a 158] 
132? 1288 (81) xi. [a 162] 
424 ,, xi. [012] Hort’s 67 I31l 4, xi. [a 170] 
429 ,, xili.—xiv. [a 398] 1319 ,, xi. {8 180] 
A3I 5, xii. (6 268] 1518 ,, xi. [a 116] 
436 ,, xi. [a 172] 1522 ,, xiv. [a 464] 
440 ,, xii. [6 260] 1525 ,, xiii. [a 361] cont. 1-78 
442 ,, xiii. [038] 1610 ,, xiv. [a 468] 
456 ,, x.?[a@ 52] 161r ,, xii. [a 208] 
460 ,, Xili.—xiv. [a 397] 1739 5, x. [a 78] 
461 ,, xiii. [a 359] 1758 4, xiii. [a 396] cont. 13-1314 
462 ,, xv. [a 502] 1765 5, xiv. [a 486] 
487 ,, xi. [a 172] 1827 ,, xiii. [a 367] 
489 ,, xiv [5 459] Hort’s 102 183t ,, xiv. [a 472] 
491 ,, xi. [6152] 1836 ,, x. [a 65] 
506 ,, xi. [6 ror] 1837 ,, xi. [a 192] 
522 4, xvi. [6 602] 1838 ,, xi. [a 175] 
547 55 xi. (6 157] 1845 » x. [a 64] 
614 5, xiii. [a 364] 1852 ,, xi. [a r14] cont, 1-110 
623 ,, xi. [a 173] 1867 ,, xi.—xii. [a 154] 
633 4, xi. [a 161] 1872 ,, xii. [a 209] 
639 ., xi. [a 169] 1873 5, = - xii. [a 252] 


642 ,, xv. [a552] cont. m7 (189r ,, x. [a 62] 


g'3_.7 3% 1898 5, xX. ie 70] 
"94 55 xiv. [6 454] 1906 ,, xi, [O22] 
808 ,, xii. [5 203] 1908 ,, xi. [0 1 108] 
823 ,, xiii. [5 368] IQI2 4, x.~xi. [a 1066] 
876 ,, xili. [a 356] 2004 5, x. [a 56] 
913 ,, xiv. [a 470] 2055 », xiv. [a 1436] cont. 14-72 
O15 45 xili. [a 382] 2127 ,, xii. [3 202] 
O17. 5, xii. [a 264] 2138 ,, xi. [a 116] 
919 5, xi. [a 1123] 2143 5, xi—xii. [a 184] 
920 5, x, [a 55] 2147 », xii. [6 299] 


927 ,, xii. [5 251] 


Of these some like 5 and 33 and 442 and 999 and 1908, are 
of the first rank; von Soden pronounces 1288 “a very good 
representative” of his H text. Yet even the best cursives, like 
the uncials, may stray (see on 41°). As a specimen of how one 
good cursive goes, I append this note of some characteristic 
readings in 424**: 


13 om. adrod after duvduews M Orig def vg 
om. fav k* ABD* MP 

2° xwpls M Orig 

31 om. Xpiordy x ABD*C* MP def vg sah 

3° Bs D* M def vg 


3° rary rk ABD* M 
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—4"4 ricrews 
—52 Suds (om. rivd) 


84 om. rap lepewy x AB D* P defvg 
9? Kad? Hy x ABD* f vg 
9” Kadaplferae (dvd-yKy) D* Orig 
ro! Svvavras x A DC P [se. D*, Orig] 
10 om. Adyet KUptos x* D* P defvg 
10" Seculots AH D* (Orig ? ?) fvg 
115 om. adrod x* A D* P defvg 
1215 airis A P 
12% dm’ ovpavod x M b 
1276 celow x A CM fvg 


LATIN VERSIONS. 
A, Old Latin (vt), saec, ii. (?)-iv. 


Hebrews is omitted in the pseudo-Augustinian Speculum (=m) and in 
codex Boernerianus (=g), but included in— 


d@ (Latin version of D) 
é ( 393 33 be) E) 
393 33 93 F) 
y (codex Frisingensis: saec. vi., cont. 6575 78-81 977117) 
x*( ,, Bodleianus: ,, ix., cont. 11178) 


Of these, + (corresponding to the text used by Augustine), with the few 
quotations by Priscillian, represents the African, d (in the main)? and 2? the 
European, type of the Old Latin text; but / is predominantly vulgate, and 
it is doubtful whether x? is really Old Latin. On the other hand, some 
ace for the Old Latin text is to be found occasionally in the following 
MSS of— 


B. Vulgate (vg), saec. iv. 


fuld( ,, Fuldensis: ,, vi.) 
cav( ,,  Cavensis: ses ES) \ Spanish 
tol( 5, Toletanus: ,, vii.) Poe 
harl( ,, Harleianus: ,, viii.) 
¢( ,, Colbertinus: ,, xii.) 


Though cis an Old Latin text for the gospels, Hebrews and the rest of the 
NT are vulgate ; but He 10-11 in avi (which elsewhere has affinities with 
am and fuld) is Old Latin, according to E. S. Buchanan (Zhe Epistles and 
Apocalypse from the codex Harletanus [z= Wordsworth’s Z,)|, numbered Harl. 
1772 in the British Museum Library, 1913). Both in ari and in «, 
11°88 has a special capitulation; AarZ, which adds after ‘‘the prophets” in 





1 The text of d corresponds to that of Lucifer of Cagliari (saec. iv.), who 
quotes 3°-4!° and 448 in his treatise De nom conueniendo cum haereticts, 
xi. (CSEL., vol. xiv.). According to Harnack (Stuazen zur Vulgata des 
Hebrierbriefs, 1920) it is d, not r, which underlies the vulgate (cp. J. Belser 
on ‘die Vulgata u. der Griech. Text im Hebraerbrief,” in Theolog. Quartal- 


schrift, 1906, pp. 337-369). 
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11°2_.** Ananias azarias misahel daniel helias helisaeus”—apparently points 
to 11382 having been at one time added to the original text which ran 
(117-88): ‘*in hac enim teslimonium habuerunt seniores qui per fidem 
uicerunt regna,” etc. Of these MSS, /fv/d represents an Italian text, cav and 
tol a Spanish (the former with some admixture of Old Latin); azz (whose text 
is akin to fw/d) is an Italian text, written in Great Britain. At an early 
date the Latin versions were glossed, however (cp. on 7? 11°). 


EGYPTIAN VERSIONS. 


sah =Sahidic (saec. iii.-iv.): Zhe Coptic Version of the NT in the Southern 
Dialect (Oxford, 1920), vol. v. pp. I-131. 

boh = Bohairic (saec. vi.—vii.): Zhe Coptic Verston of the NT in the Northern 
Dialect (Oxford, 1905), vol. iii. pp. 472- 
555. 


In sah Ipds ‘E8palovs comes very early in the Pauline canon, immediately 
after Romans and Corinthians, even earlier than in the first (A.D. 400) 
Syriac canon, whereas in boh it comes between the Pauline church letters and 
the Pastorals. The latter seems to have been an early (¢.¢. a fourth century) 
position in the Eastern or Alexandrian canon, to judge from Athanasius 
(Fest. Hp. xxxix.); it reappears in the uncials » A B? W. Not long 
afterwards, at the Synod of Carthage (can. 39), in A.D. 397, it is put be- 
tween the Pauline and the Catholic epistles, which seems to have been the 
African and even the (or, a) Roman order. This reflects at least a doubt 
about its right to stand under Paul’s name, whereas the order in sah and the 
primitive Syriac canon reflects a deliberate assertion of its Pauline authorship. 
The Alexandrian position is intermediate. 

The data of the Egyptian versions are of special interest, as several of the 
uncials have Egyptian affinities or an Egyptian origin, and as IIpds ‘Efpalous 
was early studied at Alexandria. Thus, to cite only one or two, boh is right, 
as against sah, ¢.g. in the rendering of apés in 1’, in omitting dw (3°), in 
rendering droordcews as *‘ confidence” in 3%, in rendering év Aaveld (4’) ‘‘in 
David,” in reading zrafely in 9%, in rendering trdéoracts by “assurance” 
(so syr arm) in 11}, in taking cahodpevos by itself (115), in keeping é\iOdoOqoay 
before émrplo@noay (11°, though érewpicOnoav, = were tempted, is inferior to 
sah’s omission of any such term), in reading éxayyeNlay (1159, where sah 
agrees with W in reading the plural), etc. On the other hand, and in a large 
number of cases, sah is superior, ¢.g. at 2” (‘a merciful and faithful high- 
priest”), at 3° (omitting uéxpe Tédous BeBalay), at 47 (ovyxexepacpévos), in 
rendering xpar@uer (4!) ‘let us hold on to,” in maintaining Oeds in 6% (for 
“‘Lord” in boh), in omitting rod «érov in 6", in reading lepets (with W) in 
4%, in reading tuay in 9", in rendering the last words of 9%, in rendering 
dj... dvridoylay in 12° etc. Note also that sah agrees with arm in 
inserting ris before émraryyeAlas in 4), torepov Aéyer in 10817, and ydp in 124, 
while boh agrees with arm in adding elev in 18 and aldyis at 5!°, and both 
agree with arm in omitting calf in 1%. Both translate eivepydueda (4°) as a 
future, read dmriorfay in 4° (with vg and arm), omit xara ryv 7. M. in 7%, 
take dyiov as an adjective in 91, read weddéyruw in oY, take fs in 117 to mean 
the ark, read 4 oretpa in 114, render dyxov by “ pride” in 12}, take Sropuévere 
as imperative in 12’, and refer atrjy to rérov peravolas in 12". Sah has 


1 Yet in the archetype of the capitulation system in B I]pés ‘B8pafous must 
have stood between Galatians and Ephesians, which ‘‘is the order given in 
the Sahidic version of the ‘Festal letter’ of Athanasius” (Kirsopp Lake, 
The Text of the NT, p. 53)- 
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some curious renderings, eg, ‘“‘hewed out” for évexawloeey (10%), ‘the 
place of the blood” for a%uaros in 124, and actually “hanging for them 
another time” (dvacravpoivras éavrots, 6°) ; in general it is rather more vivid 
and less literal, though boh reads ‘‘ through the sea of Shari” [? slaughter] in 
119 (sah is defective here), which is singular enough. On the other hand, 
sah is more idiomatic. Thus it is in sah, not in boh, that ywOpot -yévnode (614) 
is rendered by ‘‘ become daunted.” The differences in a passage like 122% 
are specially instructive. Sah takes wavyytpe: with what follows, boh with 
ayyédwy (‘* myriads of angels keeping festival’); on the other hand, sah is 
right as against boh’s reading of rvevuart (v.), while both render “‘ God the 
judge of all.” In v.** both render éw#yyedras literally by ‘he promised,” 
but boh translates rapadauBdvovres in v.% as a future and xdpu as ‘* grace,” 
whereas sah renders correctly in both cases. In ch. 13, sah seems to read 
wepidépeode in v.® (‘be not tossed about”), inserts épyy (as against boh), and 
reads quiy in v.27; in v.™ it reads dvéyeoGe; in v.%, while boh renders 
drodkedunévoy by ‘‘released,” sah renders ‘‘our brother Timotheos whom I 
sent” (which confuses the sense of the passage altogether), and, unlike boh, 
omits the final dujv. It is significant that sah + often tallies with r as against 
d, e.g. in 6"8 (leyupdv), 777 (dpxcepets), though with @ now and then against 7, 
as in 11° (dé). It agrees with @ and eth in reading rvefiva in 17, ws ludrioy in 
14 (as well as éAlgecs), and xat rév rpdywy in g'®, but differs from @ almost as 
often, and from eth in reading ratry in 3”, in omitting xara 7. 7. M. in 721, 
etc, Unexpectedly a collation of sah and of eth yields no material for a clear 
decision upon the relation of the texts they imply. 


Syriac VERSIONS. 


For the Old Syriac, z.¢, for the Syriac text of Hebrews prior to the vulgate 
revision (Peshitta) of the fifth century, we possess even less material than in 
the case of the Old Latin version. Hebrews belonged to the old Syrian canon, 
but the primitive text can only be recovered approximately from (1) the 
Armenian version,” which rests in part upon an Old Syriac basis—‘“‘ readings 
of the Armenian vulgate which differ from the ordinary Greek text, especially 
if they are supported by the Peshitta, may be considered with some confidence 
to have been derived from the lost Old Syriac” (F. C. Burkitt, 2Bz. 5004) ; 
from (ii) the homilies of Aphraates (saec. iv), and from (iti) the Armenian 
translation of Ephraem Syrus (saec. iv.), Commentarid in Epp. Pault nunc 
primum ex armenio in latinum sermonem a patribus Mekitharistts translatt 
(Venice, 1893, pp. 200-242). 

Hebrews is not extant in the Philoxenian version of A.D. 508, but the 
Harklean revision of that text (A.D. 616-617) is now accessible in complete 
form, thanks to R. L. Bensly’s edition (Ze Harklean Version of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, 11%-13%, now edited for the first time with Introduction and 
Notes, Cambridge, 1889). The Peshitta version is now conveniently accessible 
in the British and Foreign Bible Society’s edition of The New Testament in 
Syriac (1920). 





1 Tt rarely goes its own way, but the omission of any adjective at all with 
rvetparos in 9! is most remarkable ; so is the reading of dps for quads in 13° 
(where M Orig have one of their characteristic agreements in omitting any 
pronoun). ; ; 

4 Mr, F, C. Conybeare kindly supplied me with a fresh collation. 
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The early evidence for the use of Ipés “Efpaiovs may be 
chronologically tabulated as follows : 





MSS. VERSIONS. WRITERS. 
100-200 Clem. Rom. 
200~300 (Old Syriac)(Old Latin) | Clem. Alex. Tertullian 
Origen (-248) 
goo-400 | pl3 p18 Eusebius (-340) ; 
Basil (-379) Lucifer (-371) 
B Sahidic (?) Cyril of Jerus. (~386) Priscillian (—385) 
Apollinaris (—392) Ambrose (397) 
x@%) vulgate (370~383) | Chrysostom (-407) Jerome (—420) 
: Theodore of Mopsuestia ; 
4oo~500 | W (2) | peshitta (411-435) Augustine (-430) 
= bi of Alex. (-444) 
ec Armenian | Theodoret (~458) 
04 
soo-6oo | D F 
_ fuld Ethiopic Fulgentius 
r 
600~700 harklean (616-617) 
700~800 am Bohairic (8 
worn [Ex 
ere) 
MN f Sedulius Scotus 
P cav 
goo-1000 e(?) 
O142 


sABCHM ® W (with p!’) would represent von Soden’s 
H text (approximating to WH’s Neutral), his I text (correspond- 
ing to WH’s Western) being represented by K L P among the 
uncials. But the difference between these in the Pauline corpus 
are, he admits, less than in the case of the gospels. Bousset (in 
Texte und Untersuchungen, xi. 4, pp. 45 f.) has shown that x° H 
(which tend to agree with Origen’s text) have affinities with 
Euthalius ; they carry with them a number of cursives (including 
33. 69. 88. 104. 424**. 436 and 1908), and enable us to recon- 
struct the archetype of codex Pamphili, ze. the third century 
recension of Origen’s text. This group would therefore stand 
midway between B 8 AC and the later K L (with majority of 
cursives). But no exact grouping of the MSS is feasible. The 
text has suffered early corruption at several places, e.g. 29 47 74 
ro xx x8? x28 1218 and 13%, though only the first of these 
passages is of real, religious importance. But, apart from this, 
the earliest MSS betray serious errors (cp. on 7} 1155), as 
though the text had not been well preserved. Thus B, for all its 
services (¢g. in 6”), goes wrong repeatedly (e.g. 13 18 41”), as does 
x*® (eg. 15 om. aired, 4° 69 ol’ rére, 102 duaprias), and even 
pin 43 (€Aevcovrar), rol (duapricas), 111 (drdoracis), etc. The 
errors of W are mainly linguistic, but it reads évOuunoews in 412, 
riorews In 64 etc. A test passage like 2/4, where “blood and 
flesh ” naturally passed into the conventional “flesh and blood,” 
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shows the inferior reading supported not only by K and L, 
as we might expect, but by 7 and /o/, the peshitta and eth. 
Similarly the wrong reading paprupe in 77 brings out not only 
K and L again but C D syr and a group of cursives, 256. 326. 
436. 1175. 1837. 2127. In 9% only arm inserts wiore after 
darexSexopévos, but the similar homiletic gloss of da zicrews 
before or after eis cwrypiay turns up in A P syr™, and in 38. 69. 
218, 256. 263. 330. 436. 440. 462. 823, 1245. 1288. 1611. 1837. 
1898. 2005. In 9/4 the gloss xai dAyOw@ is supported also by 
A P as well as by boh and one or two cursives like 104. To 
take another instance, the gloss xat Saxptwv (in 106) has only 
D* among the uncials, but it is an Old Latin reading, though 7 
does not support it, and it was read in the original text of the 
harklean Syriac. Again, in 111%, what B. Weiss calls the 
“obvious emendation” éyavjOycay is supported by & L p*® & 
and 1739, while in the same verse kal as 4 (xdOws, D) carries 
with it A D K LP p!8, and D ¥ omit 4 wapa 76 xetAos. When 
M resumes at 127 it is generally in the company of XA DP 
(as, €.g., 1228 2425 735.920) once (127 om. rqv) with D* arm, 
once with D* (om. éovciav, 131), once with K L P (xaxoy. 13%) 
against 8 A D*. Such phenomena render the problem of 
ascertaining any traditional text of Ilpés “E@paiovs unusually 
difficult. Even the data yielded by Clement of Alexandria? 
and the Latin and Egyptian versions do not as yet facilitate a 
genealogical grouping of the extant MSS or a working hypo- 
thesis as to the authorities in which a text free from Western 
readings may be preserved, 


(ii.) 


The eighteen homilies by Origen (f253) are lost, though 
Eusebius (cp. above, pp. xvili-xix) quotes two fragments on the 
style and authorship. The “AroAoyia ‘Opryevods of Pamphilus 
(partially extant in the Latin version of Rufinus) implies that 
he also wrote a commentary on the epistle, but this is lost, and 
the Syriac commentary of Ephraem Syrus (+37 3) is only extant 
in the Latin version of an Armenian version (cp. above, p. lxxi). 
We are fortunate, however, in possessing the first important ex- 
position of Ipés ‘EBpaious, viz. the homilies of Chrysostom (1407), 
extant in the form of notes, posthumously published, which the 
presbyter Constantine had taken down. Chrysostom’s com- 
ments are drawn upon by most of the subsequent expositors. 
The foremost of these Greek exegetes is Theodore of Mopsuestia 
(+428), who is the first to show any appreciation of historical 


1 The original text in one place at least (cp. on 11‘) can be restored hy 
the help of p!? and Clement. 
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criticism (Zheodori Mopsuestent in NI’ Commentaria quae reperiri 
potuerunt, collegit O. F. Fritasche, 1847, pp. 160-172). The 
exposition by his contemporary Theodoret of Cyrrhus (}458) is 
based almost entirely upon Chrysostom and Theodore of 
Mopsuestia (Zheod. Comm. in omnes Pauli epistolas, ed. E. B. 
Pusey, 1870, ii. 132-219). Similarly, the work of Oecumenius 
of Tricca in Thrace (tenth century) contains large excerpts from 
previous writers, including Chrysostom, Theodore of Mopsuestia, 
and Photius (cp. Migne, PG. cxviii-cxix). Theophylact, arch- 
bishop of Bulgaria (end of eleventh century), also draws upon 
his predecessors (cp. Migne, G. cxxiv), like Euthymius Ziga- 
benus (beginning of twelfth century), a monk near Constanti- 
nople. The latter’s commentary on Hebrews is in the second 
volume (pp. 341 f.) of his Commentarit (ed. N. Calogeras, Athens, 
1887). Ina happy hour, about the middle of the sixth century, 
Cassiodorus (Migne’s PL. lxx. p. 1120) employed a scholar called 
Mutianus to translate Chrysostom’s homilies into Latin. This 
version started the homilies on a fresh career in the Western 
church, and subsequent Latin expositions, eg. by Sedulius 
Scotus, W. Strabo, Alcuin, and Thomas of Aquinum, build on 
this version and on the vulgate. An excellent account of 
these commentaries is now published by Riggenbach in 
aan Forschungen sur Gescth. des NTlichen Kanons, vol. viii. 
1907). 
Since F. Bleek’s great edition (1828-1840) there has been a 
continuous stream of commentaries; special mention may be 
made of those by Delitzsch (Eng. tr. 1867), Liinemann (1867, 
1882), Moses Stuart* (1860), Alford? (1862), Reuss (1860, 1878), 
Kurtz (1869), Hofmann (1873), A. B. Davidson (1882), F. 
Rendall (1888), C. J. Vaughan (1890), B. Weiss (in Meyer, 
1897), von Soden (1899), Westcott? (1903), Hollmann? (1907), 
E. J. Goodspeed (1908), A. S. Peake (Century Bible, n.d.), M. 
Dods (1910), E. C. Wickham (1g1o0), A. Seeberg (x912), 
Riggenbach (1913, 1922), Windisch (1913), and Nairne (1918). 
Other works referred to, in this edition,! are as follows :— 
Bengel (Bgl.). /. A. Bengeltt Gnomon Novi Testament (1742). 
Blass . . F. Blass, Grammank des meutestamentlichen 
Griechisch ; vierte, villig neugearbeitete Aujfiage, 
besorgt von Albert Debrunner (1913); also, 
Brief an die Hebraer, Text mit Angabe der 
Rhythmen (1903). 


1 Some references, in the textual notes, are the usual abbreviations, like 
Amb.=Ambrose, Ath. or Athan.=Athanasius, Cosm.=Cosmas Indico- 
pleustes (ed. E. O. Winstedt, Cambridge, 1909), Cyr. =Cyril of Alexandria, 
Euth. =Euthalius, Hil. = Hilary, Lucif. = Lucifer, Sedul =Sedulius Scotus, 
Thdt. =Theodoret, Theod. = Phecdore of Mopsuestia, etc. 
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Michel . 
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Moulton 
OGIS. . 
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Philo 


Radermacher . 
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Aegyptische Urkunden (Griechisth Urkunden), 
ed. Wilcken (1895). 

Greek Papyri in the British Museum (1893 f.). 

KR. A. Abbott, Diatessarica. 

Lhe Encyclopaedia Biblica (1899-1903, ed. J. S. 
Black and T. K. Cheyne). 

Adnotationes (1516), Ln epist. Pauli apostolt ad 
FHebraeos paraphrasis (1521). 

Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics (ed. J. 
Hastings). 

Lhe Expositor. Small superior numbers indicate 
the series. 

Grundszige und Chrestomathie der Papyruskunde, 
von L. Mitteis und U. Wilcken (1912), I. 
Band. 

Grammatik der Septuaginta, Laut- und Wort- 
lehre, von R. Helbing (1907). 

Lnscriptiones Graecae Insul. Maris Aegacé 
(1895 f.). 

Flavu Josepht Opera Omnia post Immanuelem 
Bekkerum, recognovit S. A. Naber. 

The Old Testament in Greek according to the 
Septuagint Version (ed. H. B. Swete). 

Die Inschrifien von Magnesia am Maeander (ed. 
Kern, 1900). 

Recueil & Inscriptions Grecques (ed. C. Michel, 
1900). 

Ganein u. Chrestomathie der Papyruskunde 

I9i2). 

J. " Moulton’s Grammar of New Testament 
Greek, vol. i. (2nd edition, 1906). 

Dittenberger’s Ovientis Graect ILnscripitones 
Selectae (1903-1905). 

The Oxyrhynchus Papyri (ed. B. P. Grenfell 
and A. Hunt). 

Primitive Christianity, vol. ii. (1910) pp. 272- 


290. 
Philonis Alexandriai Opera Quae Supersunt 
(recognoverunt L. Cohn et P. Wendland). 
Neutestamentliche Grammatk (1911), in Lietz- 
mann’s Handbuch zum Neuen Testament 
(vol. i.). 

Papyrus Grecs et Démotiques (Paris, 1905), ed. 
Th. Reinach. 

Sylloge Inscriptionum Graecarum? (ed. W. Ditten: 
berger). 
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. Tebiunis Papyri (ed. Grenfell and Hunt), 
1902. 
H. St J. Thackeray, 4 Grammar of the Old 
Testament tn Greek (1909). 
. B. Weiss, “ Textkritik der paulinischen Briefe” 
(in Zexte und Ontersuchungen sur Geschichte 
der altchristlichen Literatur, vol. xiv. 3), 
also Der Hebrierbrief in Zettgeschichtlicher 
Beleuchiung (1910). 
« Westcott and Hort’s Mew Testament in Greek 
(1890, 1896). 
Theodor Zahn’s Zinlestung in das INT, §§ 45-47. 


COMMENTARY. 


Siena ss 


THE final disclosure of God’s mind and purpose has been made 
in his Son, who is far superior to the angels; beware then of 
taking it casually and carelessly (1!~24)! 

The epistle opens with a long sentence (vv.!), the subject 
being first (vv.) 2) God, then (vv.®: ) the Son of God; rhetorically 
and logically the sentence might have ended with é& (+ 7ré arm) 
vid, but the author proceeds to elaborate in a series of dependent 
clauses the pre-eminence of the Son within the order of creation 
and providence. ‘The main thread on which these clauses about 
the Son’s relation to God and the world are strung is ds... 
éxdOioey ev Sefid THs peyadkwovvys. It is in this (including the 
purging of men from their sins by His sacrifice) that the final 
disclosure of God’s mind and purpose is made; 6 Geds éAdAncey 
Hp & vig... Os... éxaficey xrAX. But the cosmic signifi- 
cance of the Son is first mentioned (v.”) ; he is not created but 
creative, under God. Hereas in 2) the writer explicitly stresses 
the vital connexion between redemption and creation; the Son 
who deals with the sins of men is the Son who is over the 
universe. This is again the point in the insertion of dépov re ra 
advra xrX. before xaOapiopdv duaptiGv zromodpevos. The object 
of insisting that the Son is also the exact counterpart of God (8s dv 
ra. 5), is to bring out the truth that he is not only God’s organ 
in creation, but essentially divine as a Son. [In short, since the 
object of the divine revelation (AaX¢iv) is fellowship between 
God and men, it must culminate in One who can deal with sin, 
as no prophet or succession of prophets could do; the line of 
revelation év mpog@yras has its climax é& vig, in a Son whose 
redeeming sacrifice was the real and effective manifestation of 
God’s mind for communion. 

As it is necessary to break up this elaborate sentence for the 
purpose of exposition, I print it not only in Greek but in the 
stately Vulgate version, in order to exhibit at the very outset 
the style and spirit of Ipés “EBpaious. 

I 
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Tlodupep&s cat rodurpérws mddat 6 
Beds AaAjoas Tols Tarpdow év Tots 
apophras én éoxdrov rév juepdy 
roUrwy éddrynoev huiv év vig, dv 2OnKe 
kKAnpovépov mavruv, bv od Kal érolyce 
rovs aldvas* ds y arravyacua THs S6&ns 
Kal xapaxrhp ris trocrdcews atrod, 
gépor re Ta wavra TH Phare Tis 
Supduews atrod, xaGapiruoy Tar apap- 
riov twotnodmevos éxdOiev év Sefig 
Ths pmeyarwourns év bwydots, TorovTY 
Kpelrrwy yevdpevos Tay dryyédwv bow 
Stagopwrepoy map avrods Kexnpord- 
penker byvona. 


[z. 1, 2. 


Multifariam et multis modis olim 
Deus loquens patribus in prophetis 
novissime diebus istis locutus est 
nobis in filio, quem _ constituit 
heredem universorum, per quem 
fecit et saecula, qui cum _ sit 
splendor gloriae et figura substantiae 
elus, portans quoque omnia verbo 
virtutis suae, purgationem pecca- 
torum faciens, sedit ad dexteram 
majestatis in excelsis, tanto melior 


angelis effectus quanto  differen- 
tius prae illis nomen heredit- 
avit. 


1 Many were the forms and fashions in which God spoke of old to our 
fathers by the prophets, * but in these days at the end he has spoken to us by a 
Son—a Son whom he has appointed heir of the universe, as it was by him 
that he created the world. 


Greek prefaces and introductions of a rhetorical type were 
fond of opening with woAvs in some form or other (¢.g. Sirach 
prol. roAAGv Kai peydAwv KrA.; Dion. Halic. de oratoribus antiquts, 
ToAAyy xapv Krr., an early instance being the third Philippic of 
Demosthenes, zroAAGy, & dvdpes “APnvator, Adywv yuyvopevav KTA.). 
Here wodupepds kat amokutpémws is a sonorous hendiadys for 
“ variously,” as Chrysostom was the first to point out (76 yap 
roAvpEpas Kal woAuTpérws TouTérTt Siaddpws). A similar turn of 
expression occurs in 2? rapaBdows Kal mapaxoy. The writer does 
not mean to exclude variety from the Christian revelation; he 
expressly mentions how rich and manysided it was, in 24 Nor 
does he suggest that the revelat.on év mpod#ras was inferior 
because it was piecemeal and varied. There is a slight sugges- 
tion of the unity and finality of the revelation éy vid, as compared 
with the prolonged revelations made through the prophets, the 
Son being far more than a prophet; but there is a deeper 
suggestion of the unity and continuity of revelation then and 
now. IoAvpepis cat aoAurporus really “signalises the variety 
and fulness of the Old Testament word of God” (A. B. David- 
son). On the other hand, Christ is God’s last word to the world ; 
revelation in him is complete, final and homogeneous. 

Compare the comment of Eustathius on Odyssey, 12: wodurpérws dveyvwp- 
lcOy waoww ols FG els yuGouw, pndevds dvaryywpicpod cupmrecdvros érépyp 
dvayrupisug rd cbvohoy’ ddws yap TH Tedeudxy, érépws 6@ Hdpucdrelg, érépws 
ois Sovdows, dddov Oe rpdrov rw Aadpry, Kat Srws dvopolws drace. TIo\upepéis, 
according to Hesychius (= rodvoxédws), differs from sohurpérws (Stadédpws, 
moulrws), and, strictly speaking, is the adverb of woAuyep}s= manifold (Wis 
72, where Wisdom is called wvedua uovoyerés, roAvmepés). But no such dis- 
tinction is intended here. 

In mddar (as Opposed to éx éoxdrou Tray Fuepdy TovTwv) 

Geds AaArjoas, AaAciv, here as throughout the epistle, is prac- 
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tically an equivalent for A€yew (see Anz’s Subsidia, pp. 309-310), 
with a special reference to inspired and oracular utterances of 
God or of divinely gifted men. This sense is as old as 
Menander (6 vots ydp éorw 6 Aadyowv Géos, Kock’s Comic. 
Attic. Fragm. 70). Ot warépes in contrast to yuets means OT 
believers in general (cp. Jn 6°° 722), whereas the more usual 
NT sense of the term is “‘the patriarchs” (cp. Diaz. 1949-1950, 
2553¢), 2¢. Abraham, etc., though the term (39 8%) covers the 
ancients down to Samuel or later (Mt 238°). Our fathers or 
ancestors (Wis 18°) means the Hebrew worthies of the far 
past to whom Christians as God’s People, whether they had been 
born Jews or not (1 Co ro! of warépes judy), look back, as the 
earlier Sirach did in his rarépwv duvos (Sir 441-508), or the pro- 
phet in Zec 15 (of warépes ipdy . .. Kal of mpodyrat). For of 
matépes = Our fathers, cp. Prayer of Manasseh! (6eds rév zarépwv) 
and Wessely’s Studien zur Palaographie und Papyruskunde, i. 64, 
where boys are reckoned in a list otv tots zatpdot. The inser- 
tion of quay (p! o99. 1836 boh sah Clem. Alex., Chrys. Pris- 
cillian) is a correct but superfluous gloss. As for év tots mpod?- 
Tas, mpopyrat is used here in a broader sense than in 1132; it 
denotes the entire succession of those who spoke for God to the 
People of old, both before and after Moses (Ac 37 787), who is 
the supreme prophet, according to Philo (de ebriet. 21, de decalogo 
33). Joshua is a prophet (Sir 461), so is David (Philo, de agric. 
12). In Ps 10515 the patriarchs, to whom revelations are made, 
are both God’s zpodyras and yxpiorot. Later on, the term was 
extended, as in Lk 1328 (Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, xai wayvras 
rovs mpopyras, cp. He 1157), and still more in Mt 5}? (rots 
apopyras ToUs mpd tuav). The reason why there is no contrast 
between the Son and the prophets is probably because the 
writer felt there was no danger of rivalry; prophecy had ceased 
by the time that the Son came; the “prophet” belonged to a 
bygone order of things, so that there was no need to argue 
against any misconception of their function in relation to that of 
the Son (Bar 85'° “in former times our fathers had helpers, 
righteous men and holy prophets .. . but now the righteous 
have been gathered and the prophets have fallen asleep”). 

As no further use is made of the contrast between Jesus and 
the prophets (who are only again mentioned incidentally in 1182), 
it was natural that dyyéAots should be conjectured (S. Crellius, 
Initium Ioannis Evangelti restitutum, p. 238, independently by 
Spitta in Stud. u. Kritiken, 1913, pp. 106~109) to have been the 
original reading, instead of zpopyras. But “the word spoken 
by angels” (2) does not refer to divine communications made 
to the patriarchs; nor can of marépes be identified with the 
patriarchs, as Spitta contends (cf. U. Holzmeister in Zeitschrift 
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fiir kathol. Theologie, 1913, pp. 805-830), and, even if it could, 
apopyrars would be quite apposite (cp. Philo, de Abrvak. 22). 
Why the writer selects zpopyras is not clear. But dvOpdzots 
would have been an imperfect antithesis, since the Son was 
human. Philo (de Monarch. 9: éEppyvets ydp eiow of rpodyrat 
Gcod karaxpwpevov Tots éxelvwv dpydvows mpds SyAwow dv av eeAjon) 
views the prophets as interpreters of God in a sense that might 
correspond to the strict meaning of év, and even (Quaest. in Exod. 
23% rod yap Aéyovros 6 mpodyryns ayyeXos Kupiov éoriv) applies 
dyyeAkos to the prophet. But év here is a synonym for dd 
(Chrys. épas ort kal 76 év dia éoriv), as in 1S 28° (direxpiby aire 
KUptos év Tots évurrviows Kal év Tots OynAOLS Kal év TOS TPOPYTaus). 

In Test. Dan 1! facc. to the tenth cent. Paris MS 938] 
and in LXX of Nu 2414, Jer 232 [B: éorydrwv, A Q*], 2519 (495°) 
[B: écxdrov, AQ], 37 (30) % [AQ: éoxdrav, B), Ezk 388 (er 
érydrov érav), Dn ro [écxydtw ? éoxdrwv|, Hos 35 [Q], ér 
érydrov Tov Huepav appears, instead of the more common ér 
érxdrwv Tov jpepGv, as a rendering of the phrase Oo NNNa, 
A similar variety of reading occurs here; Origen, e¢g., reads 
érydrwv without rovrwy (on La 42°) and éoydrov (fragm. on John 
3°1), while éoxarwy is read by 044, a few minor cursives, d and 
the Syriac version. The same idea is expressed in x P 129 by 
er éoxdrov trav xpdvev, but the rodrev here is unique. The 
messianic mission of Jesus falls at the close of these days, or, as 
the writer says later (97°), eri ovvredeig t&y aidvev. These days 
correspond to the present age (6 viv aidv); the age (or world) to 
come (6 péAdwv aiwy, 6°) is to dawn at the second coming of 
Christ (978 1087). Meantime, the revelation of God & vid has 
been made to the Christian church as God’s People (éAdAnocev 
jpiv); the jets does not mean simply the hearers of Jesus on 
earth, for this would exclude the writer and his readers (2°), and 
é\dAnoev Covers more than the earthly mission of Jesus. ‘There 
is no special reference in éAddyoev to the teaching of Jesus; 
the writer is thinking of the revelation of God’s redeeming pur- 
pose in Christ as manifested (vv.2-*) by the (resurrection and) 
intercession in heaven which completed the sacrifice on the 
cross. This is the final] revelation, now experienced by Christians. 

The saying of Jesus quoted by Epiphanius (Aer. xxiii. 5, xli. 3, Ixvi. 42), 
6 AaAdy év Tots mpodHrais, ldod mdpet, was an anti-gnostic logion based 
partly on this passage and partly on Is 52° éyw elus aidrds 6 AaAdy, wdperpe. 
The author of Hebrews is not conscious of any polemic against the OT 
revelation as inferior to and unworthy of the Christian God. He assumes 
that it was the same God who spoke in both Testaments: ‘‘Sed in hac 


diversitate unum tamen Deus nobis proponit: nequis putet Legem cum 
Evangelio pugnare, vel alium esse huius quam illius authorem” (Calvin). 


1 The Armenian reading rovrwy after juepdy, instead of abrod, is incorrect, 
and may even be a reminiscence of He 1}, 
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In &y €0yxev Kdynpovdpoy wdéytwy there is a parallel, perhaps 
even an allusion, to the Synoptic parable: finally he sent his son 
(Mt 212”), or, as Mark (12°) and Luke (2018) explicitly declare, 
his Jeloved son, though our author does not work out the sombre 
thought of the parable. There, the son is the heir (otros éoruw 6 
xAypovopos), though not of the universe. Here, the meaning of 
dv €Onxey kAnpovdmov mdavrww is the same: he was “appointed” 
heir, he was heir by God’s appointment. It is the fact of this 
position, not the time, that the writer has in mind, and we 
cannot be sure that this “appointment” corresponds to the 
elevation of v.? (éké@icev). Probably, in our modern phrase, it 
describes a pre-temporal act, or rather a relationship which 
belongs to the eternal order. The force of the aorist é@yxev is 
best rendered by the English perfect, “has appointed”; no 
definite time is necessarily intended. 


‘* Nam ideo ille haeres, ut nos suis opibus ditet. Quin hoc elogio nunc 
eum ornat Apostolus ut sclamus nos sine ipso bonorum omnium esse inopes” 
(Calvin). The reflection of Sedulius Scotus (alii post patrem haeredes sunt, 
hic autem vivente Patre haeres est) is pious but irrelevant, for xkAnpovopety 
in Hellenistic Greek had come to mean, like its equivalent ‘‘inherit” in 
Elizabethan English, no more than ‘“‘ possess” or ‘‘ obtain”; a xAnpovduos 
was a ‘‘possessor,” with the double mance of certainty and anticipation. 
** FHaeres” in Latin acquired the same sense; ‘‘pro haerede gerere est pro 
domino gerere, veteres enim ‘haeredes’ pro ‘dominis’ appellabant” 
(Justinian, /zstzt. ii, 19. 7). 

In 8’ oS (Griesbach conj. diért) kat éroince tots aidvas the 
kai especially 1 suggests a correspondence between this and the 
preceding statement ; what the Son was to possess was what he 
had been instrumental in making. Tovs aidévas here, though 
never in Paul, is equivalent (287. 1147) to ra wdvra in v.8 
(implied in wdvrwv above), z.e. the universe or world (115). The 
functions assigned by Jewish speculation to media like the Logos 
at creation are here claimed as the prerogative of the Son. This 
passing allusion to the function of Christ in relation to the 
universe probably originated, as in the case of Paul, in the re- 
ligious conception of redemption. From the redeeming function 
of Christ which extended to all men, it was natural to infer His 
agency in relation to creation as part of his pre-existence. The 
notion is that “the whole course of nature and grace must find 
its explanation in God, not merely in an abstract divine 
arbitrium, but in that which befits the divine nature” (W. 
Robertson Smith), ze. the thought behind 2% is connected with 
the thought behind 11%. This may be due to a theological re- 
flection, but the tendency to emphasize the moral rather than 
the metaphysical aspect, which is noticeable in Ipods “EBpaious as 


1 An emphasis blurred by the rods aidvas érolncev of D> K L P harkl 
Chrys. Theod. (Blass, von Sod.). 
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in the Fourth Gospel, and even in Paul, is consonant with Philo’s 
tendency to show the function of the Logos and the other inter- 
mediate powers as religious rather than cosmical (cp. Bréhier’s 
Les Idées Philos. et Religteuses de Philon d Alexandrie, pp. 65 f., 
111f,, 152, “il ne s’agit plus chez Philon d’un explication du 
monde mais du culte divin”; 174f. “la thése de Philon, qui 
explique et produit la doctrine des intermédiaires, n’est pas 
Yimpossibilité pour Dieu de produire le monde mais l’impossibilité 
pour lame d’atteindre Dieu directement”). Yet Philo had 
repeatedly claimed for his Logos, that it was the organ of 
creation (e.g. de sacerdof. 5, ddyos 8 eoriv eixav Geod, dt oF 
ovpumas 6 Kdopos ednpsovpyetro), and this is what is here, as by 
Paul, claimed for Christ. Only, it is a religious, not a cosmo- 
logical, instinct that prompts the thought. The early Christian, 
who believed in the lordship of Christ over the world, felt, as a 
modern would put it, that the end must be implicit in the be- 
ginning, that the aim and principle of the world must be essenti- 
ally Christian. This is not elaborated in ‘“‘ Hebrews” any more 
than in the Fourth Gospel (Jn 1°); the author elsewhere prefers 
the simple monotheistic expression (21° 118). But the idea is 
consonant with his conception of the Son. “If pre-existence is 
a legitimate way of expressing the absolute significance of Jesus, 
then the mediation of creation through Christ is a legitimate 
way of putting the conviction that in the last resort, and in spite 
of appearances, the world in which we live is a Christian world, 
our ally, not our adversary” (Denney in ZZ. viii. 516f.). 

8 He (8s dv) reftecting God's bright glory and stamped with God's own 
character, sustains the universe wrth his word of power; when he had 
secured our purification from sins, he sat down at the right hand of the 


Mazesty on high ; ‘and thus he ts superior to (xpelrrwv) the angels, as he has 
inherited a Name superior (Siadopwrepov, 8°) zo theirs. 


The unique relation of Christ to God is one of the unborrowed 
truths of Christianity, but it is stated here in borrowed terms. 
The writer is using metaphors which had been already applied in 
Alexandrian theology to Wisdom and the Logos. Thus Wisdom 
is an unalloyed emanation ris rot wavroxpdropos 86£ns, drratyacya 
. + + durds aidfov (Wis 7% 26), and dzrovyaopa in the same sense 
of “reflection” occurs in Philo, who describes the universe as 
oloy dyiwy dratyacpa, piwynuo &pxervzrou (de plant. 12), the human 
spirit as rérov ria Kat xapaxripa Geias Suvdpews (quod deter. pot. 
ins. sol, 83), and similarly the Logos. xapaxrjp is “the exact 
reproduction,” as a statue of a person (OGJS. 363% yapaxrijpa 
popdis éuys) ; literally, the stamp or clear-cut impression made 
by a seal, the very facsimile of the original. The two terms 
dratyacua and xapaxrip are therefore intended to bring out the 
same idea. 
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uméorragis =the being or essence of God, which corresponds to his dééa 
(= character or nature) ; it is a philosophical rather than a religious term, in 
this connexion, but enters the religious world in Wis 167! (4 mév yap vws- 
aragls gouxrh.). Its physical sense emerges in the contemporary de Mzxdo, 4, 
Tay év dépt gpavracudruy rd pév dort kar Eugacw Ta bé Kal brdcracw. The 
use of it as a term for the essence or substance of a human being is not un- 
common in the LXX (e.g. Ps 39° 13915) ; ep. Schlatter’s Der Glaube itm NT® 
(1905), pp- 615 f., where the linguistic data are arranged. 

Xapaxryp had already acquired a meaning corresponding to the modern 
‘‘ character ” (e.g. in Menander’s proverb, dvdpds yapaxrhp éx Aéyou yrwplferat, 
Lleauton Timoroumenos, 11). The idea of xapaxrip as replica is further illus- 
trated by the Bereschith rabba, 52. 3 (on Gn 212): ‘*hence we learn that he 
(Isaac) was the splendour of his (father’s) face, as like as possible to him.” 

An early explanation of this conception is given by Lactantius (dzszn. 
anstzt. Iv. 29), viz. that ‘‘the Father is as it were an overflowing fountain, 
the Son like a stream flowing from it; the Father like the sun, the Son as it 
were a ray extended from the sun (radius ex sole porrectus). Since he is 
faithful (cp. He 3*) and dear to the most High Father, he is not separated 
from him, any more than the stream is from the fountain or the ray from 
the sun ; for the water of the fountain is in the stream, and the sun’s light in 
the ray.” But our author is content to throw out his figurative expressions. 
How the Son could express the character of God, is a problem which he does 
not discuss ; it is felt by the author of the Fourth Gospel, who suggests the 
moral and spiritual affinities that lie behind such a function of Jesus Christ, 
by hinting that the Son on earth taught what he had heard from the Father 
and lived out the life he had himself experienced and witnessed with the 
unseen Father. This latter thought is present to the mind of Seneca in 
Epp. 6° 8, where he observes that ‘‘Cleanthes could never have exactly re- 
produced Zeno, if he had simply listened to him ; he shared the life of Zeno, 
he saw into his secret purposes” (vitae eius interfuit, secreta perspexit). The 
author of Hebrews, like Paul in Col 17517, contents himself with asserting 
the vital community of nature between the Son and God, in virtue of which 
(pépwv re) the Son holds his position in the universe, 


In the next clause, dépwv + re 74. wdévTa. is not used in the sense 
in which Sappho (fragm. 95, wévra hépwv) speaks of the evening 
star “bringing all things home,” the sheep to their fold and 
children to their mother. The phrase means “upholding the 
universe as it moves,” bearing it and bearing it on. “Thou 
bearest things on high and things below,” Cain tells God in 
Bereschith rabba, 23. 2, “but thou dost not bear my sins.” 
“ Deus ille maximus potentissimusque ipse vehit omnia ” (Seneca, 
Epist. 31%), The idea had been already applied by Philo to the 
Logos (e.g. de migrat. Abrah. 6, 6 Adyos . . « 6 Tav GAwY KuBep- 
viryns mndadtovyel Ta oUpmavra: de spec. legibus, 1. 81, Adyos 5 éoriv 
eixav Geod, St ob ovpuras 6 Kdopos eOnpuoupyeiro: de plant. 8, Adyos 
Se 6 didios Geod rod aiwviov 7d dxupdrarov Kat BeBatdrarov epeopa 
rav dd\wv éori). So Chrysostom takes it: dépwv . . . rovréori, 
kuBepvav, 7a Siarimtovta ovyxpatov. It would certainly carry on 
the thought of 8’ of . . . aidvas, however, if fépew here could 
be taken in its regular Philonic sense of “ bring into existence” 
(e.g. guis rer. div. haer. 7,6 Ta pH dvra pépwv Kal Ta WayTO, -yevvar : 

1 pavepiv is, like darodetrat in 4°, an error of B*, 
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de mutat. nom. 44, wavra hépwv orovoaia & Geds); this was the 
interpretation of Gregory of Nyssa (AZPG. xlvi. 265), and it would 
give a better sense to “‘word of power” as the fiat of creative 
authority. But the ordinary interpretation is not untenable. 


In TG pypare ris Suvdpews adrot, the airod (atrof ?) refers to the Son, 
not as in the preceding clause and in 113 to God, Hence perhaps its omission 
by M 424** 1739 Origen, 


With radapiopdy . . . GWndots the writer at last touches what 
is for him the central truth about the Son; it is not the teaching 
of Jesus that interests him, but what Jesus did for sin by his 
sacrifice and exaltation. From this conception the main argu- 
ment of the epistle flows. Kafapicpov rév dpapridy is a Septua- 
gint expression (e.g. Job 72! qoinow . . . Kabapiopov (13y) ris 
duaprias pov), though this application of x. to sins is much more 
rare than that either to persons (Ly 1515) or places (x Ch 23%, 
2Macio°), In2 P19 (rod xafapiopod trav adda airod duapridv) 
it is filled out with the possessive pronoun, which is supplied here 
by some (¢.g. 7av D° K L hark] sah arm Athan. Chrys., Suay 8°). 
Grammatically it=(a@) purgation of sins, as xafapi¢~w may be used 
of the “‘removal” of a disease (Mt 83-4), or=(d) our cleansing 
from sins (9!4 kafapied rHv ovveidyow jpadv ard vexpOv épywv). 
Before xafopirpdv the words 8: éavrod (abrov) are inserted by 
DHKLM 256 d harkl sah boh eth Orig. Athan. Aug. etc. 
At éavrod=ipse, as €avr@=sua sponte. “Exddicer ev defd is a 
reminiscence of a favourite psalm (1104) of the writer, though he 
avoids its é« defiav. It denotes entrance into a position of divine 
authority. ‘“‘Sedere ad Patris dexteram nihil aliud est quam 
gubernare vice Patris” (Calvin). “Ev tyyAots, a phrase used by 
no other NT writer, is a reminiscence of the Greek psalter and 
equivalent to é& tywioros: grammatically it goes with ékddioe. 
(The divine attribute of peyaAwovy is for the first time employed 
as a periphrasis for the divine Mayesty.) This enthronement 
exhibits (v.*) the superiority of the Son to the angels. “Ovoya is 
emphatic by its position at the close of the sentence; it carries 
the general Oriental sense of ‘“‘rank” or “dignity.” The 
precise nature of this dignity is described as that of sonship (v.°), 
but the conception widens in the following passage (vv.%), and 
it is needless to identify ovoua outright with vids, though vids 
brings out its primary meaning. In tocodro kpeittwy yevdpevos 
(going closely with éxd@icev) rHv (accidentally omitted by B and 
Clem. Rom.) dyyé\ev (emphatic by position) wap’ adrods kexdy- 
povépnkey Syopa, the relative use of d6c0s in NT Greek is con- 
fined to Mk 738 but rowovros . . . do0s is a common Philonic 
expression. Kpeirrwy (for which Clement of Rome in 36* sub- 
stitutes the synonymous pe({wr) is an indefinite term = “ superior.” 
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Unlike Paul, the writer here and elsewhere is fond of using zrapa 
after a comparative. 

Kpelrrwy in this sense occurs in the contemporary (?) Aristotelian treatise 
de Mundo, 391a (da rd dééaro. r&v Kpecrrévey elvat), where ra xpecrréva 
means the nobler Universe. 

The sudden transition to a comparison between the Son and 
the angels implies that something is before the writer’s mind. 
Were his readers, like the Colossians to whom Paul wrote, in 
danger of an undue deference to angels in their religion, a 
deference which threatened to impair their estimate of Christ ? 
Or is he developing his argument in the light of some contem- 
porary belief about angels and revelation? Probably the latter, 
though this does not emerge till 22, Meanwhile, seven Biblical 
proofs (cp. W. Robertson Smith, Expositor ?, i. pp. 5 f.) of v.* are 
adduced; the two in v.° specially explain the Sadopdrepov 
évopa., while the five in vv.%-!4 describe the meaning and force of 
Kpeitrwv tov a&yyeAwv. ‘The first two are: 


5 Kor to what angel did God ever say, 
‘* Thou art my son, 
to-day have I become thy father” ? 
Or again, 
“*T will be a father to him, 
and he shall be a son to me”? 


The first quotation is from the 2nd Psalm-(v.”), read as a 
messianic prediction—which may have been its original meaning, 
and certainly was the meaning attached to it by the early Chris- 
tians, if not already by some circles of Judaism :1 


es ? 
vids pov ef ov, 
eyo onMEepov yeyevvynKa oe. 


Did the author take ojpepov here, as perhaps in 3”, though not 
in 138, in (a) a mystical sense, or (4) with a reference to some 
special phase in the history of Christ? (a) tallies with Philo’s 
usage: onpepoy 8 éoriy 6 daréparos Kat ddvefirnros aidv .. . TO 
difevdes Svoua aidvos (de fuga, 11, on Dt 4*), éws ris ovpmepor 
Hmépas, touréoti dei 6 yap aidv adras TH oNpEpov Twapaperpetrae 
(leg. alleg. iii. 8 on Gn 35+). (0) might allude either to the bap- 
tism or to the resurrection of Christ in primitive Christian usage ; 
the latter would be more congenial to our author, if it were 
assumed that he had any special incident in mind. But he 
simply quotes the text for the purpose of bringing out the title of 
Son as applied to Christ. When we ask what he meant by 
ojpepov, we are asking a question which was not present to his 
mind, unless, indeed, “the idea of a bright radiance streaming 
forth from God’s glory” (v.8) pointed in the direction of (a), as 
1See G. H. Box, Zhe Ezra-A pocalypse, pp. lvi, lvii. 
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Robertson Smith thought. But the second line of the verse is 
merely quoted to fill out the first, which is the pivot of the proof : 
vids pov ek ov. Sons of God is not unknown as a title for angels 
in the Hebrew Old Testament (see £27. 4691). “Sometimes 
Moses calls the angels sons of God,” Philo observes (Quaest. in 
Gen. 64—as being bodiless spirits). But the LXX is careful to 
translate: “sons of Elohim” by dyyeAo Geot (eg. in Gn 6% 4, 
Job x6 2} 387), except in Ps 291 and 89", where sons of God are 
intended by the translator to denote human beings; and no indi- 
vidual angel is ever called vids! As the author of ITpds “EGpaious 
and his readers knew only the Greek Bible, the proof holds good. 
The second quotation is from 2S 7: 


3 S » 3. A 2 / 
Eyw éoouar auTw eis Trarépa, 
Kal atros érrat pou eis vidy, 


a promise cited more exactly than in 2 Co 6!8 and Rev 217, but 
with equal indifference to its original setting. Paul and the 
prophet John apply it to the relationship between God and 
Christians ; our author prefers to treat it as messianic. Indeed 
he only alludes twice, in OT quotations, to God as the Father 
of Christians (see Introd. p. xxxv). 

The third quotation (v.°) clinches this proof of Christ’s unique 
authority and opens up the sense in which he is xpeirrwv rév 
ayyédov : 


and further, when introducing the Firstborn into the world, he says, 
** Let all Goa’s angels worship him,” 


In dray S€ mdédw eicaydyn the term waAw, rhetorically trans- 
ferred, answers to the wad. of v.5; it is not to be taken with 
eicayd-yn = “reintroduce,” as if the first “introduction” of the 
Son had been referred to in v.24, A good parallel for this usage 
occurs in Philo (deg. alleg. iil. 9: 6 8€ méAw drodidpdoKkwy Gedv 
Tov pev ovdevds airioy dyoly elvar, where wdAw goes with Pyvir). 
Kiodyewv might refer to birth,? as, ¢.g., in Epictetus (iv. 1. 104, 
ovxi éxetvos oe eiortyayev) and pseudo-Musonius, ep. go (Her- 
cher’s £pist. Graeci, 401 f.: ob réxva povov els Td yévos GANG Kal 
Todd Téxva, eloryayes), Or simply to “introduction” (cp. Mitteis- 
Wilcken, i. 2. 141 (110 B.C.), elordéw tov éuavrod vidv eis rHv otvodor). 
Linguistically either the incarnation or the second advent might 
be intended; but neither the tense of cicaydéyy (unless it be 
taken strictly as futuristic = ubi introduxerit) nor the proximity of 


1It is only Theodotion who ventures in Dan 375) to retain the literal 
Som, Since from his christological point of view it could not be misunderstood 
in this connexion. 

2 Cp. M. Aurelius, v. 1, roveiy Gy vexev yé-yova xal Gy xdpev mpofyua els 
Tov Kécpov. 
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waAw is decisive in favour of the latter (érav eioaydyn might, 
by a well-known Greek idiom, be equivalent to “‘ when he speaks 
of introducing, or, describes the introduction of ”—Valckenaer, 
etc.). IIpwrdroxos is Firstborn in the sense of superior. The 
suggestion of Christ being higher than angels is also present in 
the context of the term as used by Paul (Col 1-16), but it is 
nowhere else used absolutely in the NT, and the writer here 
ignores any inference that might be drawn from it to an inferior 
sonship of angels. Its equivalent (cp. the v./Z in Sir 3617) rpwrd- 
yovos is applied by Philo to the Logos. Here it means that 
Christ was Son in a pre-eminent sense; the idea of priority 
passes into that of superiority. A apwrdroxos vids had a relation- 
ship of likeness and nearness to God which was unrivalled. As 
the context indicates, the term brings out the pre-eminent honour 
and the unique relationship to God enjoyed by the Son among 
the heavenly host. 

The notion of worship being due only to a senior reappears in the Vita 
Adae et Evae (14), where the devil declines to worship Adam: ‘‘I have no 
need to worship Adam ... . I will not worship an inferior being who is my 
junior. I am _ his senior in the Creation ; before he was made, I was already 
made; it is his duty to worship me.” In the Ascemsio [satae (117) the 
angels humbly worship Christ as he ascends through the heavens where they 
live; here the adoration is claimed for him as he enters 4 olxouuévy. 

The line kai mpockuyyodtwcay aitd mwdvres dyyedor Geo Comes 
from a LXX addition to the Hebrew text of the Song of Moses 
in Dt 324%, calling upon all angels to pay homage to Yahweh. 
But the LXX text! actually reads viol Geot, not dyyeAon Oeod 
(into which F corrects it)! Our author probably changed it into 
&yyeAo. Oeov, recollecting the similar phrase in Ps 977 (zpooxv- 
VACATE AUTO wavTes ot GyyeAor airov),* unless, indeed, the change 
had been already made. The fact that Justin Martyr (Déad. 130) 
quotes the LXX gloss with dyyeAou, is an indication that this may 
have been the text current among the primitive Christians. 

The last four (vv.7-14) quotations carry on the idea of the 
Son’s superiority to the angels: 

1 While he says of angels (xp6s=with reference to), 

““ Who makes his angels into winds, 
his servants into flames of fire,” 
8 he says of the Son, 
“* God ts thy throne for ever and ever, 
and thy royal sceptre is the sceptre of equity: 
9 thou hast loved justice and hated lawlessness, 
therefore God, thy God, has consecrated thee 
és with the oil of rejoicing beyond thy comrades” — 
oa ‘* Thou didst found the earth at the beginning, O Lord, 


1 As the song appears in A, at the close of the psalter, the reading is 
dyyero. (viol, R). — 
2 Which acquired a messianic application (see Dzaz. 3134). 
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and the heavens are the work of thy hands: 
11 they will perish, but thou remainest, 
they will all be worn out leke a garment, 
12 thou wilt roll them up like a mantle, and they will be changed, 
but thou art the same, 
and thy years never fail.” 


In v.’ the quotation (6 roudv rots dyyéXous airod rvejparal 
Kat rovs Aecroupyovs avrov wupds pAdya) only differs from the LXX 
by the substitution of rupds dAdya! for wip préyov (B: wupds 
ddéya A*). The singular in ¢Adya and perhaps the recollection 
that wvetua elsewhere in NT=‘‘wind” only in the singular, 
led to the change of zvevpara into rvetua (D 1. 326. 424**, 1912. 
1245. 2005 d sah eth Orig.). The author is taking the LXX 
translation or mistranslation of Ps 1044 (6 rowdv «TA, a nomina. 
tive without a verb, as in x Co 3!9) to mean that God can reduce 
angels to the elemental forces of wind and fire, so unstable is 
their nature, whereas the person and authority of the Son are 
above all change and decay. The meaning might also be that 
God makes angels out of wind and fire;? but this is less apt. 
Our author takes the same view as the author of 4 Esdras, who 
(821) writes : 


‘Before whom the heavenly host stands in terror, 
and at thy word change to wind and fire.” 


Rabbinic traditions corroborate this interpretation ; eg. “every 
day ministering angels are created from the flery stream, and 
they utter a song and perish” (Cagiga, ed. Streane, p. 76), and 
the confession of the angel to Manoah in Yalkut Shimeoni, ii. 
11. 3: “God changes us every hour . . . sometimes he makes 
us fire, at other times wind.” 


The interest of rabbinic mysticism in the nature of angels is illustrated by 
the second century dialogue between Hadrian, that ‘‘ curiositatum omnium 
explorator,” and R. Joshua ben Chananja (cp. W. Bacher, dada der 
Tannatten*, i. 171-172). The emperor asks the rabbi what becomes of the 
angels whom God creates daily to sing His praise; the rabbi answers that 
they return to the stream of fre which flows eternally from the sweat shed 
by the Beasts supporting the divine throne or chariot (referring to the vision 
of Ezekiel and the ‘‘ fiery stream” of In 72°). From this stream of fire the 
angels issue, and to it they return. Aecroupyol’s of angels as in Ps 103% 
(Necroupyol avrov, rovodvres 7d GéAnua avrod). 


The fifth (vv. %) quotation is from Ps 457%—a Hebrew 
epithalamium for some royal personage or national hero, which 
our author characteristically regards as messianic. 


1 Aquila has wip AdBpov, Symm., auplyyy drdOya. 

@ As in Apoc. Bar. 218 (‘* the holy creatures which thou didst make from 
the beginning out of flame and fire”) and 488 (‘* Thou givest commandment 
to the Hames and they change into spirits ”). 
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6 Opdvos cov 6 Geds eis Tov aidva rod aidvos, 

kai! 66880s tis ebOdryros 4 Aa Bdos THs BactWetas cov.? 
nyarnoas Ouxatootvyy Kal éuicyoas évoulav’ 

dud, TOUTO €xpicé oe 6 eds, 6 Oeds cov, 

éXatov ayadddoews rapa® rods perdxyous cov. 


The quotation inserts rs before etOvryros, follows A in pre- 
ferring Tov aiiva Tov aidvos (rod aidvos om. B 33) to aldva aiavos 
(B), but prefers+ B’s dvouiay (cp. 2 Co 6) to A’s ddcxiay, and 
agrees with both in prefixing 4 to the second (D K L P Cyr. Cosm. 
Dam.) instead of to the first (8 ABM, etc.) 6¢@8os. The psalm 
is not quoted elsewhere in NT (apart from a possible remini- 
scence of 455-6 in Rev 67), and rarely cited in primitive Christian 
literature, although the messianic reference reappears in Irenaeus 
(iv. 34. TI, quoting v.”). °O Oeds (sc. éoriy rather than éorw) may 
be (a) nominative (subject or predicate). This interpretation 
(‘God is thy throne,” or, “thy throne is God”), which was 
probably responsible for the change of cod after BactAelas into 
airod (NB), has been advocated, eg., by Grotius, Ewald 
(“thy throne is divine”), WH (“founded on God, the im- 
movable Rock”), and Wickham (“represents God”). Tyndale’s 
rendering is, “God thy seat shall be.” Those who find this 
interpretation harsh prefer to (0) take 6 eds as a vocative, which 
orammatically is possible (= 4 Geé, cp. 107 and Ps 38 1381" etc.) ; 
‘Thy throne, O God (or, O divine One), is for ever and ever.” 
This (so sah vg, etc.) yields an excellent sense, and may well 
explain the attractiveness of the text for a writer who wished to 
‘bring out the divine significance of Christ; 6 @eds appealed to 
him like xvpce in the first line of the next quotation. The sense 
would be clear if 6 Oeds were omitted altogether, as its Hebrew 
equivalent ought to be in the original ; but the LXX text as it 
stands was the text before our author, and the problem is 
to decide which interpretation he followed. (4) involves the 
direct application of 6 eds to the Son, which, in a poetical quota- 
tion, is not perhaps improbable (see Jn 118 20%); in v.® it may 
involve the repetition of 6 Geds (om. by Irenaeus, Apost. Preaching, 
47—accidentally ?) as vocative, and does involve the rendering 
of 6 eds cov as the God of the God already mentioned. The 
point of the citation lies in its opening and closing words: (i) 
the Son has a royal and lasting authority (as 6 Geds?), in contrast 

1 The addition of this xaf is not to mark a fresh quotation (as in v.?°), but 
simply to introduce the parallel line (as in v.? cai &pya xrX.). 

Cp. Ps 1107 péBdov Suvduews cov (om. &) éEamooree? képtos. 

2 For apd with accus. in this sense, cp. above, v.*, and Is 53° drimoy kal 
éx\urdy mapa Tos viods Tay dvOpdrwv. 

4 dvoutav, BD (A* dvoutas) M P lat harkl Ath. Eus., ddixlay x A 33. 38. 
218. 226. 919 Iren. Cosm. 
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to the angels, and (ii) he is anointed (€xpice!=6 Xpioros) more 
highly than his companions—an Oriental metaphor referring 
here, as in Is 613 etc., not to coronation but to bliss. If the 
writer of Hebrews has anything specially in mind, it Is angels 
(1233) rather than human beings (314) as péroyo. of the royal 
Prince, whose superior and supreme position is one of intense 
joy, based on a moral activity (as in 127, where the passive side 
of the moral effort is emphasized). 

The sixth (vv.2022) quotation is from Ps 102%6-28 which in A 


runs thus: 
Kat dpxas? ov, Kupre,® ray yyv enedincas, 
Kal epya TOV XElpGv Gov Eioty ot ovpavot’ 
avrol* droXotvrat, ov dé Siapévess, 
Kat wéyres Os tudtiov taAawwiycovrat, 
Kat moe repiBdrAouov Aigeas airovs kal ddAayjoovras® 
cot 5¢ 6 abros el, kal ta ern cov ovK éxXeiiouct. 


The author, for purposes of emphasis (as in 218), has thrown 
ov to the beginning of the sentence, and in the last line he has 
reverted to the more natural ov (B). In the text of the epistle 
there are only two uncertain readings, for the proposed change 
of diapevers into the future duapevets (vg. permanebis) does not 
really affect the sense, and D*’s ds for doe is a merely stylistic 
alteration. In 2% two small points of textual uncertainty emerge. 
(a) &tgaus (A B D° K L P M fu Syr arm sah boh eth Orig. Chrys.) 
has been altered into dAAdges (N* D* 327. o19 vt Tert. Ath.). 
The same variant occurs in LXX, where dA\dges is read by & 
for édi€as, which may have crept into the text from Is 34%, but is 
more likely to have been altered into dAAdges in view of dAAayi7- 
govrat (éAtyjoovrat, arm). (4) ds ipdriov (8 A B D* 1739 vt arm 
eth) after atrovs is omitted by D® M vg syr sah boh Chrys. Ath. 
Cyril Alex. Probably the words are due to homoioteleuton. It 
retained, a comma needs to be placed after them (so Zimmer.) ; 
they thus go with the preceding phrase, although one early ren- 
dering (D d) runs: ‘‘(and) like a garment they will be changed.” 

The psalm is taken as a messianic oracle (see Bacon in Zeft- 
schrift fur die neutest. Wissenschaft, 1902, 280-285), which the 
Greek version implied, or at any rate suggested; it contained 
welcome indications of the Son in his creative function and also 
of his destined triumph. The poetical suggestion of the sky as 
a mantle of the deity occurs in Philo, who writes (de fuga, 20) 

1xplw, in contrast to dAeldw, is exclusively metaphorical in NT (cp. Gray 
in #42. 173), although neither Latin nor English is able to preserve the 
distinction. 

2 A classical and Philonic equivalent for év dpy7 (LXX again in Ps 119%), 


3 This title, which attracted our author, is an addition of the LXX. 
4 Including # yf, but with special reference to of otjpavol. 
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that the Logos évovera: ds eoOra tov Kécpov* ynv yap Kal vowp Kal 
dépa kal wip Kal Ta ék TovTwv éxapmriocxerat. But the quotation is 
meant to bring out generally (i) the superiority of the Son as 
creative (so v.”) to the creation, and (ii) his permanence amid 
the decay of nature;+ the world wears out,? even the sky (12?6) 
is cast aside, and with it the heavenly lights, but the Son remains 
(thou art thou,” boh); nature is at his mercy, not he at 
nature’s. The close connexion of angels with the forces of 
nature (v.’) may have involved the thought that this transiency 
affects angels as well, but our author does not suggest this. 

The final biblical proof (v.1%) is taken from Ps rro!, a psalm 
in which later on the writer is to find rich messianic suggestion. 
The quotation clinches the argument for the superiority of the Son 
by recalling (v.°) his unique divine commission and authority : 

3 7 what angel did he ever say, 
“* Sat at my right hand, 
till I make your enemies a footstool for your feet” ? 


M4 Are not all angels merely spirits in the divine service, commissioned for 
the benefit of those who are to inherit salvation ? 


The Greek couplet— 


kaGou ék deftiv pov, 
gws av 08 rots éxGpovs cov tromddiov Tov wrodav Gov, 


corresponds exactly to the LXX ; D*¥ omits dy as in Ac 23, The 
martial metaphor is (cp. Introd. pp. xxxiiif.) one of the primitive 
Christian expressions which survive in the writer’s vocabulary 
(cp. ro}4), 

The subordinate position of angels is now (v.!4) summed up; 
advres—all without distinction—are simply Aevroupycxa trvedpara 
(without any power of ruling) eis Siaxoviay dmootehAAdpeva, (com- 
missioned, not acting on their own initiative). According to the 
Mechilta on Ex 14}, the Israelites, when crossing the Red Sea, 
were shown “ squadrons upon squadrons of ministering angels” 
(magn coed Sy nian nin); cp. Heb. of Sir 43%, and 
Dieterich’s Mithrasliturgie, p. 6, line 14, 7 apyn Tov Aecroupyotvros 
dvéuov (see above, v.”). Philo speaks of d&yyeAou Aetroupyol (de 
virtutibus, 74), of rods brrodtaxdvous avrod Trav Suvdpewv ayyéXous (de 
templo, 1), and in de plantatione, 4: Mwojs 88 dvouari etOvBoAq 
Xpwmevos ayyeXous mpocayopever, mperBevopevas Kal SiayyeAAovoas 

1 A pre-Christian Upanishad (Sacred Books of East, xv. 266) cries: € Only 
when men shall roll up the sky like a hide, will there be an end of misery, 
unless God has first been known.” 

2 radatofoGar 1s a common word with ludriov, and the wearing-out of 
clothes is a favourite metaphor for men (Is 50%, Sir 141”) as well as for nature 
(Is 51°), IepeBodator is any covering for the body ; not simply a veil (1 Co 
1115), but a generic term (cp. Ps 104° d8uocos ds ludriov 7d mepiBddarov adbrod), 

3B reads dvaxovlas, as un 8° qudpats for qupg. 
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rd, TE Tapa TOU HyeLovos Tots UanKoas ayaa Kal TO Bacirel dv eiow 
of tayxoot ypetor, “ Angels of the (divine) ministry” was a com- 
mon rabbinic term, and the writer concludes here that the angels 
serve God, not, as Philo loved to argue, in the order of nature, 
but in promoting the interests of God’s people ; this is the main 
object of their existence. He ignores the Jewish doctrine voiced 
in Test. Levi 3°, that in (the sixth?) heaven the angels of the 
Presence (oi Aeroupyotvres Kai €iAaokdpevor mpds KUpiov ert rdcais 
rats Gyvoias rév dixaiwv) sacrifice and intercede for the saints, 
just as in 11-121 he ignores the companion doctrine that the 
departed saints interceded for the living. Later Christian specu- 
lation revived the Jewish doctrine of angels interceding for men 
and mediating their prayers, but our author stands deliberately 
apart from this. Heaven has its myriads of angels (12%), but 
the entire relation of men to God depends upon Christ. Angels 
are simply servants (Aecroupyot, v.”) of God’s saving purpose for 
mankind ; how these “‘angels and ministers of grace” further it, 
the writer never explains. He would not have gone as far as 
Philo, at any rate (dyyeAor . . . tepai Kat Petar piorets, trodidKovor 
Kai Urapxot Tod rpwTov Geod, du dv ola mperBevtav doa av Oedyjoy 
TO yever Nuav mpooGecricat iayyéAAa, de Abrahamo, 23). 

In 810 tots péddovras KAnpovopety caTnpiay (KA. owr. only here 
in NT), it is remarkable that cwrypia is mentioned for the first 
time without any adjective or explanation. Evidently it had 
already acquired a specific Christian meaning for the readers as 
well as for the writer; no definition was required to differentiate 
the Christian significance of the term from the current usage. 
As owrnpia involves the sacrificial work of Christ (who is never 
called cwryp), it cannot be applied to the pre-Christian period 
of revelation. Indeed in our epistle owrypia is invariably eschato- 
logical, The outlook in the messianic oracles already quoted is 
one of expectation; some future deliverance at the hands of 
God or his messianic representative is anticipated. Méddovras 
implies a divine purpose, as in 8° 118. 

The phrase about tods pédAovras KAnpovopety cwrypiay marks a 
skilful transition to the deeper theme of the next passage, viz. the 
relation of the Son to this owrnpia (on 2}* cp. W. Robertson Smith 
in Exposttor®, i. pp. 138f.). But the transition is worked out in 
a practical warning (2'*) to the readers, which not only explains 
the underlying interest of the preceding biblical proofs, but leads 
up effectively to the next aspect of truth which he has in mind: 


1 We must therefore (61a rotro, in view of this pre-eminent authority of 
the Son) pay closer attention to what we have heard, im case we drift away. 
1 For if the divine word spoken by angels held good (éyévero BéBasos, proved 
valid), if transgression and disobedience met with due (&vdicov = adequate, not 
arbitrary) puneshment in every case,* how shall we (huels, emphatic) escape 
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the penalty) for neglecting (duehjoarres, if we ignore: Mt 22°) a@ salwation 
which (iris, inasmuch as it) was originally proclaimed by the Lord himself (not 
by mere angels) axd guaranteed to us by those who heard him, * while God 
corroborated ther testemony with signs and wonders and a variety of miracu- 
lous powers, dtstributing the holy Spirit as it pleased him (abrot emphatic as 
in Ro 3”). 

Apart from the accidental omission of v.1 by M 1739, Origen, and of re 
(M P) in v.‘, with the variant wapappvapev (Be D*) for rapapvepev,* the only 
textual item of any moment, and it is a minor one, is the substitution of t7ré for 
dcd in v.2 by some cursives (69. 623. 1066. 1845), due either to the following 
bird, or to the dogmatic desire of emphasizing the initiative of 6 xvpios. But 
did here as in 6v d-yyé\wy, meaning *‘ by,” is used to preserve the idea that 
in ade the subject is God (11). The order of words (v.1) Se? repiscorepds 
wpocéxew Nuds has been spoiled in & vg (wepiccorep&s Set) and K L P (jpais 
wpocéxetv). 


As elsewhere in Hellenistic Greek (e.g. Jos. Apion. i. 1, éret 
dé cvxvors pa rats id Svopeveias td Tivwv eipypevars Tpocéxovras 
Brardnpiats kal rois wept ryv “Apxaoroylay ta éuod yeypappeévors 
amuorowras xt. ; Strabo, il. 1. 7, rots pev admiorety .. . exeivy 88 
wpocéyev), mpocdxew (sc. tov votv) is the opposite of émoreiv: 
to “attend” is to believe and act upon what is heard. This is 
implied even in Ac 8° and 161* (xpocéxew tots Aadovpévors tard 
IlavAov) where it is the attention of one who hears the gospel 
for the first time; here it is attention to a familiar message. 
Nepwocotépws is almost in its elative sense of “with extreme 
care”; “all the more” would bring out its force here as in 13}9. 
Certainly there is no idea of demanding a closer attention to the 
gospel than to the Law. ‘Hpas=we Christians (nytv, 11), you and 
I, as in v.38. The ra dxovoOera, (in tots dkougGetor) is the revela- 
tion of the edayyéAvov (a term never used by our author), ze. 
what 6 Oeds éAdAnoev jyty év vid, 11, and this is further defined 
(in vv. £) as consisting in the initial revelation made by Jesus on 
earth and the transmission of this by divinely accredited envoys 
to the writer and his readers (eis jas éBeBarw6y). In the Zp. 
Aristeas, 124, oral teaching is preferred to reading (rd yap Kadés 
Civ &v 7G ra vopipa ouvrnpev elvar’ tovTo b€ émireAciobar did rijs 
Gxpodoews TOAAG padAov 7 Sia ris dvayvdcews), and the evange- 
lists of v.+ include otrwes éAdAyoav ipiv tov Adyoy Tod Geod (13°); 
but while the news was oral, there is no particular emphasis as 
that here. The author simply appeals for attentive obedience, 
yr Tore Tapapuapev (2 aor. subj.), z¢. drift away from (literally, 
“be carried past” and so lose) the cwrnpia which we have 
heard. Tlapapéo in this sense goes back to Pr 37! vwié py 
rapapuys, THpycov 5é éuyv BovdAyy Kal évvoiay (see Clem. Paed. 111. 


1 exdevédueda, without an object (xplua rod Geot, Ro 2°) as 12™, Sir 16%, 
1 Th 5%. 

2 pees apparently read torepjowuer, and P. Junius needlessly conjectured 
mapacupapev (** pervert them’). 
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xi. 58, 8:5 Kal cvoréhrew py Tas yuvaikas Koopiws Kat repiodiyyelv 
aidot cudpovt, wy Tapappdor ths GAnGeias); indeed the writer 
may have had the line of Proverbs in mind, as Chrys. suggested. 

The verb may have lost its figurative meaning, and may have been simply 
an equivalent for ‘‘ going wrong,” like “‘labi” in Latin (cp. Cicero, De 
Officdts, 1.6, ‘‘labi autem, errare.. . malum et turpe ducimus”). Anyhow 
mpocéxerv must not be taken in a nautical sense (=moor), in order to round 
off the ‘‘drift away” of wapapéw, a term which carries a sombre significance 
here (= raparlrrew, 68); uwhrore wapapudpev, Touréore ph drodkdpeda, wh 
éxrréowpev (Chrysostom). 


In vy.24 we have a characteristic (e.g. 10°88!) argument @ minori 
ad maius ; if, as we know from our bible (the bible being the Greek 
OT), every infringement of the Sinaitic legislation was strictly 
punished —a legislation enacted by means of angels—how much 
more serious will be the consequences of disregarding such a 
(great, TnAtkavrn) owrypia as that originally proclaimed by the 
Lord himself! The ryAuxatry is defined as (a2) “directly in- 
augurated by the Kvpos himself,” and (4) transmitted to us 
unimpaired by witnesses who had a rich, supernatural endow- 
ment; it is as if the writer said, ‘‘Do not imagine that the 
revelation has been weakened, or that your distance from the 
life of Jesus puts you in any inferior position; the full power of 
God’s Spirit has been at work in the apostolic preaching to which 
we owe our faith.” 

The reference in Adyos is to the Mosaic code, not, as Schoettgen thought, 
to such specific orders of angels as the admonitions to Lot and his wife. 

Aéyos is used, not véuos, in keeping with the emphasis upon 
the divine AaAety in the context, and, instead of vouos Mucéws 
(10%), 6 dv’ dyyéAwv AaAnOeis AGyos is chosen for argumentative 
reasons. Here as in Gal 3 and Ac 7% 58 (é\dBere rov vomov eis 
duarayds a&yyéAwv) the function of angels in the revelation of the 
Law at Sinai is assumed, but without any disparaging tone such 
as is overheard in Paul’s reference. The writer and his readers 
shared the belief, which first appeared in Hellenistic Judaism, 
that God employed angels at Sinai. Josephus (Amt. xv. 136, 
nov Se ra KdAdora tév Soypdérev Kal Ta Sowwrara Tov ev rots 
vopos Ov dyyéAwv apd. Tod Geod padvrwv)! repeats this tradition, 
but it went back to the LXX which altered Dt 33? into a definite 
proof of angelic co-operation (é« defvav abrod dyyeAos per atrod) 
and brought this out in Ps 684% Rabbinic tradition elaborated 
the idea. The writer, however, would not have claimed, like 
Philo (de vita Mosts, 2°), that the Mosaic legislation was BéBa.a, 
dodAevra, valid and supreme as long as the world endured. 


1 This is from a spsech of Herod inciting the Jews to fight bravely. “In 
such a speech,” as Robertson Smith observed, ‘one does not introduce 
doubtful points of theology.” The tenet was firmly held. 
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MapdéBaois kat wapaxoy form one idea (see on 11); as zrapaxoy 
(which is nota LXX term) denotes a disregard of orders or of 
appeals (cp. Clem. Hom. x. 13, ei éri wapaxop Adywv xpiors yiverat, 
and the use of the verb in Mt 18!" éay d5¢ rapaxovoyn airév xrh., 
or in LXX of Is 65” éddAnoe cal rapyKxovcare), it represents the 
negative aspect, mwapdBaoug the positive. MicOamodocia is a 
sonorous synonym (rare in this sombre sense of xéAacts) for 
puoOds or for the classical purcfodoria. Some of the facts which 
the writer has in mind are mentioned in 3!” and 10, The Law 
proved no dead letter in the history of God’s people; it enforced 
pains and penalties for disobedience. 

In v.3 dpx}v AaBodoa is a familiar Hellenistic phrase; cp. eg. 
Philo in Quaest. in Exod. 127 (Grav of tav oraptov Kaprol TeAEwuw- 
Gdow, ot trav Sévdpuv yevérews dpyynv AapBdvovow), and de vita 
Mosts, 1 (ryv dpxjv tod yevéotor AdBov & Aiyiarw). The 
writer felt, as Plutarch did about Rome, ra “Pwpaiwy rpdéypara 
ovx ay évradéa mrpovBy duvdpews, uy Oelav twa apyhv AaBovra Kai 
pydiy péya ynde wapddofov éyovcav. The modern mind wonders 
how the writer could assume that the owrypia, as he conceives 
it, was actually preached by Jesus on earth. But he was un- 
conscious of any such difference. The Christian revelation was 
made through the Jesus who had lived and suffered and ascended, 
and the reference is not specifically to his teaching, but to his 
personality and career, in which God’s saving purpose came to 
full expression. Ot dxodoavres means those who heard Jesus 
himself, the atréwrat of Lk 14+ (cp. the shorter conclusion to 
Mark’s gospel: pera d€ radra kal atros 6 “Inoots ... ebaréo- 
reirey Ou avrav 76 iepdv Kat apOaprov Kypvypa TIS aiwviov cwrypias). 
If the Sinaitic Law éyévero BéBatos, the Christian revelation was 
also confirmed or guaranteed to us—eis fas (x P 175 76 fnpa 76 
ebayyeduobey eis tuas: Ac 2% “Incotv. . . dvdpa dard rod Geod 
darodederypevor eis buds) €BeBardbn. It reached us, accurate and 
trustworthy. No wonder, when we realize the channel along which 
it owed. It was authenticated by the double testimony of men? 
who had actually heard Jesus, and of God who attested and 
inspired them in their mission. <uvemipaprupety means “ assent ” 
in Zp. Aristeas, 191, and “corroborate” in the de Mundo, 400a 
(cuverysaprupec Sé Kat 6 Bios das), as usual, but is here a 
sonorous religious term for cuppaprupety (Ro 818). “ Coniunctio 
ovv ... hunc habet sensum, nos in fide euangelii confirmari 
symphonia quadam Dei et hominum” (Calvin). 

1In brd rév dxovcdvrwy, td is used, as invariably throughout IIpés 
“Efpalous, of persons, which is a proof of good Greek. a There is no more 
certain test of the accuracy of individual Greek writers than their use of the 
passives (or equivalent forms) with dé and a genitive. In the best writers this 


genitive almost invariably denotes Zersonal, or at least ving objects” (W. J. 
Hickie, on Andocides, De Mysterits, § 14). 
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onp., Tep., Suv. in the reverse order describe the miracles of Jesus in Ac 
2%; here they denote the miracles of the primitive evangelists as in 2 Co 12, 
Philo, speaking of the wonderful feats of Moses before the Pharaoh, declares 
that signs and wonders are a plainer proof of what God commands than any 
verbal injunction (dre 5% tot Geod Tpavorépais xpyouady drodelfeot rais did 
onpeluv kal repdrwr 7d Bovdnua dedyrwkbros, vet. Mos. i. 16). 

As “God” (6eod) is the subject of the clause, airot (for which 
D actually reads @eod) refers to him, and mvevmaros dyiov is the 
genitive of the object after pepicpois (cp. 64). What is dis- 
tributed is the Spirit, in a variety of endowments. To take 
avrot with wvedparos and make the latter the genitive of the 
subject, would tally with Paul’s description of the Spirit dsarpotv 
idta éxdorw Kkabws BovrAerac (x Co 12"), but would fail to explain 
what was distributed and would naturally require rd pepiopo. 
A fair parallel lies in Gal 3° 6 émxopyyav tuiy 76 mvetpa Kat 
évepyav Suvdpes év tiv, where dvvdwes also means “ miraculous 
powers” or “mighty deeds” (a Hellenistic sense, differing from 
that of the LXX=“forces”) In xara thy adrod Oédynow, 
as perhaps even in 7!® (cp. Blass, 284. 3; Abbott’s Johannine 
Grammar, 2558), the possessive airds is emphatic. OAyow is 
read by 8@ R for Séyow in Ps 21° (cp. Ezk 28% yy Oedjoe 
Gehjow). It is not merely a vulgarism for AéAnpa. ‘@éAnua 
n’est pas GéAxors, volonté; OéAnua désigne le vouloir concentré 
sur un moment, sur un acte, l’ordre, le commandment ” (Psichari, 
Essai sur le grec de la Septante, 1908, p. 171n.). The writer is 
fond of such forms (e.g. a0érnows, aAnots, alveois, perdbecrs, 
mpoaxvots). Naturally the phrase has a very different meaning 
from the similar remark in Lucian, who makes Hesiod (Dzs- 
putatio cum Hestode, 4) apologize for certain omissions in his 
poetry, by pleading that the Muses who inspired him gave their 
gifts as they pleased—ai Geat d& ras éavrav Swpeds ols re ay CéAwor. 

The vital significance of the Son as the édpxyyés of this 
“salvation”? by means of his sufferings on earth, is now devel- 
oped (vv.5-18), This unique element in the Son has been already 
hinted (1°), but the writer now proceeds to explain it as the core of 
Christ’s pre-eminence. The argument starts from the antithesis 
between the Son and angels (v.5); presently it passes beyond 
this, and angels are merely mentioned casually in a parenthesis 
(v.18), The writer is now coming to the heart of his theme, how 
and why the Son or Lord, of whom he has been speaking, 
suffered, died, and rose. Vv.5® are the prelude to vv.218 The 
idea underlying the whole passage is this : Aadeto@a: 51d tod Kupiou 
meant much more than AadeioGa do. d&yyéAwv, for the Christian 
revelation of cwrypia had involved a tragic and painful experi- 
ence for the Son on earth as he purged sins away. His present 
superiority to angels had been preceded by a period of mortal 

1 In A x™ of Is 9° the messiah is called rarhp rot uéddorros alavos. 
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experience on earth év rais nuépais THs capKds abrod. But this 
sojourn was only for a time; it was the vital presupposition of 
his triumph ; it enabled him to die a death which invested him 
with supreme power on behalf of his fellow-men; and it taught 
him sympathy (cp. Zimmer, in Studien und Kritiken, 1882, 
Phat f.,on 21°, and in WZiichen Studien, i. pp. 20-129, on 
26-18), 


5 For the world to come, of which I (huets of authorship) am speaking, 
was not put under the control of angels (whatever may be the case with the 
present world). ° One writer, as we know, has affirmed, 

‘* What ts man, that thou art mindful of him? 
or the son of man, that thou carest for him? 
1 For a little while thou hast put him lower than the angels, 
crowning him with glory and honour, 
8 putting all things under hes feet.” 
Now by ** putting all things under him” * the writer meant to leave nothing 
out of his control. But, as it ts, we do mot yet see “all things controlled” by 
man; ° what we do see is Jesus “who was put lower than the angels for a 
little while” to suffer death, and who has been ‘‘ crowned with glory and 
honour,” that by God's grace he might taste death for everyone. 


Ob ydp dyyddous (yap, as in Greek idiom, opening a new 
question ; almost equivalent to “now”: ot ydp=non certe, 
Valckenaer) Siérage (7.¢. 6 Oeds, as C vg add)—the writer is 
already thinking of tréragas in the quotation which he is about 
to make. In the light of subsequent allusions to péAAovra dyada 
(914 xo!) and 4 méAAovea odus (13*), we see that Thy otkoupévyy 
tiv wé\Noucay means the new order of things in which the cwrnpia 
of 114 228 is to be realized (see 98), and from which already 
influences are pouring down into the life of Christians. The 
latter allusion is the pivot of the transition. The pewers and 
spiritual experiences just mentioned (in v.*) imply this higher, 
future order of things (cp. 6* 5 especially Suvdmes te péAAovros 
aiévos), from which rays stream down into the present. How 
the ministry of angels is connected with them, we do not learn. 
But the author had already urged that this service of angels was 
rendered to the divine authority, and that it served to benefit 
Christians (11*), This idea starts him afresh. Who reigns in 
the new order? Not angels but the Son, and the Son who has 
come down for a time into human nature and suffered death. 
He begins by quoting a stanza from a psalm which seems 
irrelevant, because it compares men and angels. In reality this 
is not what occupies his mind; otherwise he might have put his 
argument differently and used, for example, the belief that 
Christians would hold sway over angels in the next world 
(x Co 6* 8), 

1 dy r@p (sc. Aéyeuv, as 87%), 

2 The omission of this airg@ by B d e arm does not alter the sense. 
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Philo (de opijicto, 29, ob rap’ Boor Uorarov yéyovev &vOpwros, 5a. Thy rhkep 
qAdrrwrat) argues that man is not inferior in position because he was created 
last in order; but this refers to man in relation to other creatures, not in rela- 
tion to angels, as here. 

The quotation (vv.%*) from the 8th psalm runs: 

ti éotw dvOpwros ore pynvycky! airod, 

H vids dvOpadmrov Gru érioxérry airdv; 

nAatrwcas adtév Bpaxd ri wap’ adyyédovs, 

dd€y Kat Tiny éorepavwoas avrov. 

wavTa vreracas vroKdTw tv mwodav avrod. 
The LXX tr. ovnds not incorrectly by dyyé\ous, since che elohim 
of the original probably included angels. This was the point of 
the quotation, for the author of Hebrews. The text of the 
quotation offers only a couple of items. (a) vi is changed into 
tis (LXX A) by C* P 104. 917. 1288, 1319. 1891. 21247 vt boh, 
either in conformity to the preceding rus or owing to the feeling 
that the more common ris (in questions, ¢.g. 127, Jn 125) suited 
the reference to Christ better (Bleek, Zimmer). (6) The quota- 
tion omits cal xaréornoas abrév érl ri epya rv yelpav cou before 
wdvrTa: it is inserted by& AC D* M P syr lat boh arm eth Euth. 
Theodt. Sedul. to complete the quotation. It is the one line in 
the sentence on which the writer does not comment ; probably 
he left it out as incompatible with 11° (¢pya rav xepdv cod ciow 
ot ovpavot), although he frequently quotes more of an OT passage 
than is absolutely required for his particular purpose. 

In dvepaptiparo 8€ aod ts (v.°), even if the dé is adversative, 
it need not be expressed in English idiom. dapaprupetcbae in 
Greek inscriptions “means primarily to address an assembly or a 
king” (Hicks, in Classical Review, i. 45). Here, the only place 
where it introduces an OT quotation, it =attest or affirm. Ilov rus 
in such a formula is a literary mannerism familiar in Philo (De 
Hbriet. 14: ere ydp od ts), and ov later on (44) recurs in a 
similar formula, as often in Philo. The ris implies no modifica- 
tion of the Alexandrian theory of inspiration ; his words are God’s 
words (v.8). The psalm intends no contrast between #Adrrecas 
xrr. and 867 . . . éorepdvwoasadtév. The proof that this wonder- 
ful being has been created in a position only slightly inferior to 
that of the divine host lies in the fact that he is crowned king 
of nature, invested with a divine authority over creation. The 
psalm is a panegyric on man, like Hamlet’s (“What a piece of 
work is man! how noble in reason! how infinite in faculties! in 
form and moving how express and admirable! in action how like 
an angel!” etc.), but with a religious note of wonder and gratitude 
toGod. In applying the psalm, however, our writer takes Bpayd ru 


1 uipvioky means mindfulness shown in act, and érirkénry, as always in 
the NT, denotes personal care. 
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in the sense of “temporarily” rather than “slightly,” and so has 
to make the “inferiority ” and “‘ exaltation” two successive phases, 
in applying the description to the career of Jesus. He does not take 
this verse as part of a messianic ode; neither here nor elsewhere 
does he use the term “Son of Man.” He points out, first of 
all (v.5) that, as things are (viv 8¢ odtw: of w= ot rws might be 
read, 7.¢. ‘‘in no wise,” and viv taken logically instead of temporally ; 
but this is less natural and pointed), the last words are still unful- 
filled ; otrw Gpwyev aird (ze. man) Ta “‘adyta” (Ze, 4 olkounevn 
7 peAAovea) Sroreraypéva. Human nature is not “crowned with 
glory and honour” at present. How can it be, when the terror 
of death and the devil (v.15) enslaves it? What is to be said, 
then? This, that although we do not see man triumphant, there 
is something that we do see: Bdémopey “Inoodv dealing triumph- 
antly with death on man’s behalf (v.°). The ’Inaoéy comes in 
with emphasis, as in 3! and 12%, at the end of a preliminary 
definition tiv . . . AAaTTapEvor. 

It is less natural to take the messianic interpretation which 
involves the reference of airé already to him. On this view, the 
writer frankly allows that the closing part of the prophecy is still 
unfulfilled. ‘We do not yet see 7a wdvra under the sway of Jesus 
Christ, for ‘Ze world to come has not yet come; it has only been 
inaugurated by the sacrifice of Christ (1° kadapiopoy Trav dpapriay 
mownodwevos exdbiorev ev Seéid THs peyadwouvys ev iyyrots). Though 
the Son is crowned (1° °) and enthroned (118 xdfov ék defsGv pov), 
his foes are still to be subdued (és av 0 rots éyOpovs cou tromdd.ov 
Tav Today gov), and we must be content to wait for our full cwrypia 
(9*8) at his second coming; under the otrw dpapev xr. of experi- 
ence there is a deeper experience of faith.” The writer rather 
turns back in v.® to the language of v.”; this at least has been 
fulfilled. _/esws has been put lower than the angels and he has been— 
crowned. Howandwhy? The writer answers the second ques- 
tion first. Or rather, in answering the second he suggests the 
answer to the first. At this point, and not till then, the messianic 
interpretation becomes quite natural and indeed inevitable. It 
is the earlier introduction of it which 1s unlikely. The application 
to the messiah of words like those quoted in v.° is forced, and 
‘‘ Hebrews” has no room for the notion of Christ as the ideal or 
representative Man, as is implied in the messianic interpretation 
of atré in v.®& That interpretation yields a true idea—the 
thought expressed, ¢g., in T. E. Brown’s poem, “Sad! Sad!”— 

‘One thing appears to me— 
The work is not complete ; 
One world I know, and see 
It is not at His feet— 
Not, not! Is this the sum?” 
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No, our author hastens to add, it is not the sum; our outlook is 
not one of mere pathos; we do see Jesus enthroned, with the 
full prospect of ultimate triumph. But the idea of the issues of 
Christ’s triumph being still incomplete is not true here. What 
is relevant, and what is alone relevant, is the decisive character of 
his sacrifice. The argument of v.®- 9, therefore, is that, however 
inapplicable to man the rhapsody of the psalm 1s, at present, the 
words of the psalm are true, notwithstanding. For we see the 
Jesus who was “put lower than the angels for a little while” to 
suffer death (81a 76 wéOypo. tod Gavdrou must refer to the death of 
Jesus himself,! not to the general experience of death as the 
occasion for his incarnation), now “crowned with glory and 
honour.” When 86 rd 1déOnp.0 tod Gavdrou is connected with what 
follows (86&q kal tipq éorepavywpévoy), it gives the reason for the 
exaltation, not the object of the incarnation (=<«is ré mdoyer). 
But dua. . . Oavdrov is elucidated ina moment by ézus . . . Pavdrov. 
V.° answers the question why Jesus was lowered and exalted—it 
was for the sake of mankind. In v.! the writer proceeds to ex- 
plain how he was “lowered ”—it was by suffering that culminated 
in death. Then he recurs naturally to the “‘why.” The mixture 
of quotation and comment in vy. leaves the meaning open to some 
dubiety, although the drift is plain. ‘ But one Being referred to in 
the psalm (rév . . . RAatTwpévov) we do see—it is Jesus, and Jesus 
as jAarrwpevov for the purpose of suffering death, and 86&y kat ryy.7j 
éoretpaywpevov. Why did he die? Why was he thus humiliated 
and honoured? For the sake of every man; his death was trép 
mayros, part of the divine purpose of redemption.” Thusémws... 
@avdrou explains and expounds the idea of &:a.76 réOypa (which 
consists in) rod Gavdrov, gathering up the full object and purpose 
of the experience which has just been predicated of Jesus. This 
implies a pause after éorepavwpevoy, or, as Bleek suggests, the 
supplying of an idea like 6 éraGev before drws xra., if yevonras is to 
be taken, as it must be, as = “‘ he might taste.” Howa drus clause 
follows and elucidates did «rX. may be seen in Zp. Arist. 106 (8d 
rovs év rats dyvetas dvras, Grws pydevds Oryydvwow). 


As for v.54, Paul makes a similar comment (1 Co 152”), but excludes God 
from the ra wdvra. The curiously explicit language here is intended to 
reiterate what is possibly hinted at in v.°, viz., that the next world has no 
room for the angelic control which characterizes the present. (The rd wdvra 
includes even angels!) This belief was familiar to readers of the Greek 
bible, where Dt 32° voices a conception of guardian-angels over the non- 
Jewish nations which became current in some circles of the later Judaism. 
Non-Jewish Christians, like the readers of our epistle, would be likely to 
appreciate the point of an argument which dealt with this. Note that 
dvurérakroy occurs in a similar antithesis in Epictetus, ii, 10. 1, radry ra 


eR eR sree. Bere tind» ship 


1 But not, as the Greek fathers, etc., supposed, as if it was the fact of his 
death (and stay in the underworld) that lowered him (&:¢= on account of). 
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dAAa wroreraypéva, alrivy & ddovAevrov xai dvurdéraxroy, Our author’s 
language reads almost like a tacit repudiation of Philo’s remark on Gn 1% in 
de opificio Mundz (28), that God put man over all things with the exception 
of the heavenly beings—éoa yap Oynrd éy Trois rpicl crovyelos ya USdre dépe 
wavra vrératTey airw@, Ta Kar’ obpavdy tresehouevos Gre Serdrepas polpas 
ETtAAXOVTO. 


The closing clause of v.° (mws xdpit: Geo imép traytés yedon- 
to. Savdrou), therefore, resumes and completes the idea of 8:4 73 
wa@ynpa tod Gavarov. Each follows a phrase from the psalm ; 
but dws . . . Oavdrov does not follow éoredavwpévov logically. 
The only possible method of thus taking dzws xrA. would be 
by applying d0f7 xat tiup éorehavwpévoy to Christ’s life prior to 
death, either (a) to his pre-incarnate existence, when “in the 
counsels of heaven” he was, as it were, “crowned for death” 
(so Rendall, who makes yetocac@a: Gavérov cover the “inward 
dying ” of daily self-denial and suffering which led up to Calvary), 
or (4) to his incarnate life (so, e.g, Hofmann, Milligan, Bruce), as 
if his readiness to sacrifice himself already threw a halo round 
him, or (c) specifically to God’s recognition and approval of him 
at the baptism and transfiguration (Dods). But the use of dé£a 
in v.20 tells against such theories; it is from another angle 
altogether that Jesus is said in 2 P 11” to have received ripjy Kai 
défav from God at the transfiguration. The most natural inter- 
pretation, therefore, is to regard 86) . . . éorehaywyévov as 
almost parenthetical, rounding off the quotation from the psalm. 
It is unnecessary to fall back on such suggestions as (i) to assume 
a break in the text after éorehavwyévov, some words lost which led 
up to dws . . . Gavdrov (Windisch), or (ii) to translate drws by 
“how,” as in Lk 247 ze. “we see how Jesus tasted death” (so 
Blass, boldly reading éyev’oaro), or by ‘‘after that” or “when” 
(Moses Stuart), as in Soph. Oed. Col. 1638 (where, however, it 
takes the indicative as usual), etc. 


In bwrép ravrés, wayrés was at an early stage taken as neuter, practi- 
cally=the universe. This was a popular idea in Egyptian Christianity. 
‘‘ You know,” says the risen Christ to his disciples, in a Bohairic narrative 
of the death of Joseph (Zexts and Studzes, iv. 2. 130), ‘“‘that many times 
now I have told you that I must needs be crucified and taste death for the 
universe.” The interpretation occurs first in Origen, who (2 Joan. 1. 35) 
writes: ‘‘He is a ‘great highpriest’ [referring to Heb 4], having offered 
himself up in sacrifice once (dra£) not for human beings alone, but for the 
rest of rational creatures as well (dAXa xal irép ray AowrGy AoyixGy). ‘For 
without God he tasted death for everyone’ (xwpls yap Geot bwrép ravrds 
éyevcaro Gavdrov). In some copies of the epistle to the Hebrews this passage 
runs: ‘for by the grace of God’ (xdpere yap @eoi). Well, if ‘without God 
he tasted death for everyone,” he did not die simply for human beings, 
but for the rest of rational creatures as well; and if ‘ by the grace of God he 
tasted the death for everyone,’ + he died for all except for God (xwpis Ge0%)— 
for ‘by the grace of God he tasted death for everyone.’ It would indeed be 


1 Reading rod before trép. 
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preposterous (dromov) to say that he tasted death for human sins and not also 
for any other being besides man who has fallen into sin—e.g. for the stars. 
Even the stars are by no means pure before God, as we read in the book of 
Job: ‘The stars are not pure before him,’ unless this is said hyperbolically. 
For this reason he is a ‘great highpriest,’ because he restores (dzroxaflornot) 
all things to his Father’s kingdom, ordering it so that what is lacking in any 
part of creation is completed for the fulness of the Father’s glory (xpés ré 
xwphoa: Séfay warpixjv).” The Greek fathers adhered steadily to this inter- 
pretation of wavrés as equivalent to the entire universe, including especially 
angels. But the neuter is always expressed in ‘‘ Hebrews” by the plural, with 
or without the article, and, as v.!° shows, the entire interest is in human 
beings. 

Tedonrat after darép warrés has also been misinterpreted. Tevew in LXX, 
as a rendering of nys, takes either genitive (1 S 14%, cp, 2 Mac 6) or ac- 
cusative (r S 14%, Job 345), but -yeverOae Gavdrov never occurs; it is the 
counterpart of the rabbinic phrase nn’p oyy, and elsewhere in the NT 
(Mk 9'=Mt 16%=Lk 9%, Jn 8) is used not of Jesus but of men. It 
means to experience (=/deiy Odvarov, 115), Here it is a bitter experience, 
not a rapid sip, as if Jesus simply “‘tasted ” death (Chrysostom, Theophyl., 
Oecumenius: of yap évéuewer te Oavdrw adda pbvoy atrivy tpbrov rid 
dzreyetoaro) quickly, or merely sipped it like a doctor sipping a drug to en- 
courage a patient. The truer comment would be: ‘‘ When I think of our 
Lord as tasting death it seems to meas if He alone ever truly tasted death ” 
(M‘Leod Campbell, 7e Nature of the Atonement, p. 259); yevoyrat does 
a echo Spaxv rt, as though all that Jesus experienced of death was slight or 
short, 


The hardest knot of the hard passage lies in xdpert Oeov. In 
the second century two forms of the text were current, xwpic 
@eoy and xapiti Geoy. This is plain from Origen’s comment 
(see above); he himself is unwilling to rule out the latter 
reading, but prefers the former, which he apparently found to be 
the ordinary text. Theodoret assumed it to be original, as 
Ambrose did in the West. Jerome knew both (on Gal 3)°), 
and the eighth century Anastasius Abbas read xwpis (“absque 
deo: sola enim divina natura non egebat”), ze, in the sense 
already suggested by Fulgentius and Vigilius, that Christ’s divine 
nature did not die. On the other hand, writers like Eusebius, 
Athanasius, and Chrysostom never mention any other reading 
than xdpirr. Ofall the supporters of xwpés, the most emphatic 
is Theodore of Mopsuestia, who protests that it is most absurd 
(yeAowdrarov) to substitute ydépire Geot for xwpis Oeod, arguing from 
passages like 1 Co 15! and Eph 2° °® that Paul’s custom is not 
to use the former phrase drAds, dAA.a ardvTws ard Twos dkoXovbias 
Adyov. The reading suited the Nestorian view of the person of 
Christ, and probably the fact of its popularity among the 
Nestorians tended to compromise yxwpis in the eyes of the later 
church ; it survives only in M 424**, though there is a trace of 
it (a Nestorian gloss?) in three codices of the Peshitto. But 
Oecumenius and Theophylact are wrong in holding that it 
originated among the Nestorians. This is dogmatic preiudice: 
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xwpis was read In good manuscripts, if not in the best, by 
Origen’s time, and the problem is to determine whether it or 
xépire was Original. The one may be a transcriptional error for 
the other. In this case, the textual canon “potior lectio 
difficillima” would favour xwpis. But the canon does not apply 
rigidly to every such case, and the final decision depends upon 
the internal probabilities. Long associations render it difficult 
for a modern to do justice to ywpis Geot. Yet ywpis is elsewhere 
used by our author in a remarkable way, eg. in 97% xwpis 
dyaprias 6POyoerar, and the question is whether ywpis Geot here 
cannot be understood in an apt, although daring, sense. It 
may be (i) “forsaken by God,” an allusion to the “dereliction ” 
of Mk 15% (B, Weiss, Zimmer), though this would rather be put 
as @rep Oeov. (ii) “Apart from his divinity” (see above), ze. 
when Christ died, his divine nature survived. But this would 
require a term like trys Oedryros. (iii) Taken with zayrds, “die 
for everyone (everything ?) except God” (Origen’s view, adopted 
recently by moderns like Ewald and Ebrard). Of these (i) and 
(iii) are alone tenable. Even if (iii) be rejected, it furnishes 
a clue to the problem of the origin of the reading. Thus 
Bengel and others modify it by taking ivép wavrds=to master 
everything, xwpis Geod being added to explain that ‘ everything” 
does not include God. It is possible, of course, that in the 
Latin rendering (ut gratia Dei pro omnibus gustaret mortem) 
gratia is an original nominative, not an ablative, and repre- 
sents xdpus (Christ=the Grace of God), which came to be 
altered into xwpis and ydpitr. But, if ywpis Peod is regarded as 
secondary, its origin probably lies in the dogmatic scruple of 
some primitive scribe who wrote the words on the margin as 
a gloss upon zayrés, or even on the margin of v.® opposite ovdév 
adjKxey avr@ avurdraxrov, whence it slipped lower down into the 
text. Upon the whole, it seems fairest to assume that at some 
very early stage there must have been a corruption of the text, 
which cannot be explained upon the available data. But at 
any rate xdpire fits in well with €zpere, which immediately 
follows, and this is one point in its favour. It was xépuri Ged 
that Jesus died for everyone, and this was consonant with God’s 
character (@rpera yap air, te. OG). The nearest Latin 
equivalent for mpéroy, as Cicero (de Offetis, 1. 26) said, was 
decorum ” (dulce et decorum est pro patria mori), and in this 
high sense the divine xdpis (41°), shown in the wide range and 
object of the death of Jesus, comes out in the process and 
method. 

17t was so taken by some Latin fathers like Primasius and by later 


theologians of the Western church like Thomas of Aquinum and Sedulius 
Scotus, who depended on the Vulgate version. 
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The writer now explains (vv.20-18) why Jesus had to suffer 
and to die. Only thus could he save his brother men who lay 
(whether by nature or as a punishment, we are not told) under 
the tyranny of death. To die for everyone meant that Jesus had 
to enter human life and identify himself with men; suffering is 
the badge and lot of the race, and a Saviour must be a sufferer, 
if he is to carry out God’s saving purpose. The sufferings of 
Jesus were neither an arbitrary nor a degrading experience, but 
natural, in view of what he was to God and men alike. For the 
first time, the conception of suffering occurs, and the situation 
which gave rise to the author’s handling of the subject arose out 
of what he felt to be his readers’ attitude. ‘‘ We are suffering 
hardships on account of our religion.” But so did Jesus, the 
writer replies. ‘ Well, but was it necessary for him any more 
than for us? And if so, how does that consideration help us in 
our plight?” To this there is a twofold answer. (a) Suffering 
made Jesus areal Saviour; it enabled him to offer his perfect 
sacrifice, on which fellowship with God depends. (0) He suffered 
not only for you but like you, undergoing the same temptations 
to faith and loyalty as you have to meet. The threefold 
inference is: (i) do not give way, but realize all you have 
in his sacrifice, and what a perfect help and sympathy you 
can enjoy. (ii) Remember, this is a warning as well as an 
encouragement; it will be a fearful thing to disparage a 
religious tie of such privilege. (iii) Also, let his example 
nerve you. 


10 In bringing many sons to glory, it was befitting that He for whom and 
by whom the universe exists, shoeld perfect the Pioneer of thetr salvation by 
suffering (Sia tabnudrwy, echoing 6a 7d wd@nua Tov Oavdrov), 4 For 
Sanctifier and sancizfied have all one origin (éf Evos, sc. yevods: neuter as Ac 
17°5), That ts why he (6 ayidtwv) zs mot ashamed to call them brothers, 
12 saying, 

“7 will proclaim thy name to my brothers, 
in the midst of the church I will sing of thee” ; 
8 and again, 
“*7 will put my trust in him” ; 

and again, 

‘* Here am I and the children God has given me.” 

14 Since the children then (obv, resuming the thought of v."*) share blood 
and fiesh,' he hamself partwuipated in thetr natere,? so that by dying he might 
crush him who wrelds the power of death (that ts to say, the devil), ™ amd 
release from thraidom those who lay under a lefe-long fear of death. % (For 
of course wt ts not angels that ‘‘ he succours,” it is ‘‘the offspring of Abra- 
ham”). ™ He had to resemble hts brothers in every respect, in order to prove 
a merciful and faithful high priest in things divine, to expiate the sins of the 





t aluaros kat capkos (Eph 6%) is altered into the more conventional capxés 
kal atuaros by, eg, K L fvg syr pesh eth boh Theodoret, Aug Jerome. 

* alray, 2.2 aluaros Kal capxds, not wabnudrwy, which is wrongly added 
by D* d syr?"! Eus. Jerome, Theodoret. 
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People. ™ It ts as he suffered by his temptations that he is able to help the 
tempted. 


It is remarkable (cp. Introd. p. xvi) that the writer does not 
connect the sufferings of Jesus with OT prophecy, either gener- 
ally (as, ¢.g., Lk 24° odyi ratra el! rafety tov Xpiordv KrA.), or 
with a specific reference to Is 53. He explains them on the 
ground of moral congruity. Here they are viewed from God’s 
standpoint, as in 12? from that of Jesus himself. God’s purpose 
of grace made it befitting and indeed inevitable that Jesus 
should suffer and die in fulfilling his function as a Saviour 
(v.10); then (vv) it is shown how he made common cause 
with those whom he was to rescue. 

"Emperev ydp «TA. (v.10). IIpérew or mpérov, in the sense of 
“seemly,” is not applied to God in the LXX, but is not un- 
common in later Greek, e.g. Lucian’s Prometheus, 8 (otre Geois 
mpérov ovre dAAws BacAuxéy), and the de ALundo, 3970, 398a (8 kat 
apéemov éott Kat Ge@ pddiota apudfov—of a theory about the 
universe, however). The writer was familiar with it in Philo, 
who has several things to say about what it behoved God to do,? 
though never this thing; Philo has the phrase, not the idea. 
According to Aristotle (Vic. Hikics, iv. 2. 2, 7 mpérov 8) mpds 
airdév, kal évy @ Kal wepi 6), what is “ befitting” relates to the 
person himself, to the particular occasion, and to the object. 
Here, we might say, the idea is that it would not have done for 
God to save men by a method which stopped short of suffering 
and actual death. ‘‘ Quand il est question des actes de Dieu, 
ce qui est convenable est toujours #écessaive au point de vue 
métaphysique” (Reuss). In the description of God (for aéré 
cannot be applied to Jesus in any natural sense) 8° év ra mdvTa 
kal $8. of Ta wdévta, the writer differs sharply from Philo, The 
Alexandrian Jew objects to Eve (Gn 4!) and Joseph (Gn 4018) 
using the phrase dud rot Geot (Cherudim, 35), on the ground that 
it makes God merely instrumental; whereas, 6 @eds airioy, odK 
dpyavov. On the contrary, we call God the creative cause 
(airvov) of the universe, dpyavov dé Adyov Geod SC of Karerxevac On. 
He then quotes Ex 14}% to prove, by the use of mapa, that 
od Sua 3 rod Geot GAG trap airod ws airiov 76 cwlerOa. But our 
author has no such scruples about dia, any more than Aeschylus 
had (Agamemnon, 1486, S.at Aids tavaitiov mavepyéra). Like 
Paul (Ro 118°) he can say &’ ob ra wavra of God, adding, for 
the sake of paronomasia, 5: ov to cover what Paul meant by 
éé abrod cal eis atrov. Or rather, starting with 6: éy ra wdvra he 


1 The Sderdev of v."" is not the same as this &deu. 

2Thus: mpére To Oep purevew Kal olxodopely év puyy Tas dperds (Leg. 
alleg. i. 15)- on 

8 When he does use did (de opificio, 24) it is 8¢ adbrod udvov, of creation. 
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prefers another dia with a genitive, for the sake of assonance, 
to the more usual equivalent é€ ov or id ot. To preserve the 
assonance, Zimmer proposes to render: ‘‘um dessentwillen das 
All, und durch dessen Willen das All.” 


The ultimate origin of the phrase probably lies in the mystery-cults ; 
Aristides (Eis ray Zdparw, 51: ed. Dindorf, i. p. 87), in an invocation of 
Serapis, writes to this effect, rdvra yap wavrayod did cod re nal did oe Quy 
ylyverat. But Greek thought in Stoicism had long ago played upon the use 
of Scdé in this connexion. Possibly é:é with the accusative was the primitive 
and regular expression, as Norden contends.! We call Zeus ‘‘ Zfjva nat Ala” 
ws dy ef Aéyouwer Gr Sv SGuerv, says the author of de Mundo (4012), like the 
older Stoics (see Arnim’s Stozcorum veterum Fragmenta, il. pp. 305, 312), 
and did with the accusative might have the same causal sense here,? z.¢. 
“through,” in which case the two phrases 6’ 8v and &’ od would practically 
be a poetical reduplication of the same idea, or at least=‘‘ by whom and 
through whom.” But the dominant, though not exclusive, idea of 5¢ dv here 
is final, ‘‘ for whom”; the end of the universe, of all history and creation, 
lies with Him by whom it came into being and exists; He who redeems is 
He who has all creation at His command and under His control. 


The point in adding &’ 6y . . . ra rdvra to air is that the 
sufferings and death of Jesus are not accidental; they form part 
of the eternal world-purpose of God. Philo had explained that 
Moses was called up to Mount Sinai on the seventh day, because 
God wished to make the choice of Israel parallel to the creation 
of the world (Quaest. in Exod, 2416 Bovdépevos émidetéa dri adrds 
kal Tov Kdopoy eOnuLovpynoe Kal Td yevos eiXero, “H 88 dvdxAnous 
Tov rpopytov Setrepa yéveoris ore THs mporépas duevov). But our 
author goes deeper; redemption, he reiterates (for this had 
been hinted at in 11“), is not outside the order of creation. The 
distinction between the redeeming grace of God and the created 
universe was drawn afterwards by gnosticism. There is no 
conscious repudiation of such a view here, only a definite asser- 
tion that behind the redeeming purpose lay the full force of God 
the creator, that God’s providence included the mysterious 
sufferings of Jesus His Son, and that these were in line with 
His will. 

In todXods viods the zroAAoé Is in antithesis to the one and 
only &pxnyds, as in Ro 8%, Mk rq4*4, For the first time the 
writer calls Christians God’s sons, His confidence towards the 
Father is in sharp contrast to Philo’s touch of hesitation in De 
Confus. Ling. 28 («av pndérw pévtot tvyxdvy tis G€ixpews dv vids 
Gcod mrpocayopeerGar . . . kal yap ef pro txavot Oeod raides 
vopilerOar yeyovayev). “Ayayévra is devoid of any reference to 

1 Agnostos Theos, 347 f. (‘* Das ist die applikation der logisch-gramma- 
tischen Theorie fiber den Kasus, der in adltester Terminologie, 4 kav’ airlav 
mraots, heisst, auf die Physik: die Welt ist das Objekt der durch die hochste 
airla ausgeubten Tatigkeit ’’). 


2 As in Apoc. 4" and Eféist. Aristeas, 16: 80 8» Sworowtyrae rh wévro 
kal yiveras (quoting Ziva xai Ala), 
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past time. The aorist participle is used adverbially, as often, to 
denote ‘fan action evidently in a general way coincident in time 
with the action of the verb, yet not identical with it. The 
choice of the aorist participle rather than the present in such 
cases is due to the fact that the action is thought of, not as in 
progress, but as a simple event or fact” (Burton, Moods and 
Tenses, 149). It is accusative instead of dative, agreeing with 
an implied airdv instead of airé, by a common Greek assimila- 
tion (cp. eg. Ac 11! 15% 2217 2527), The accusative and 
infinitive construction prompted dyaydovra instead of dyayovrt. 
Had dyayovra been intended to qualify dpy7ydy, roAAov’s would 
have been preceded by rév. The thoughtis: thus do men 
attain the édfa which had been their destiny (v.7), but only 
through a Jesus who had won it for them by suffering. 


The mistaken idea that dyayévra must refer to some action previous to 
rehet@oat, which gave rise to the Latin rendering ‘‘ qui adduxerat ” (vg) or 
‘*multis filiis adductis” (vt), is responsible for the ingenious suggestion of 
Zimmer that d6£a denotes an intermediate state of bliss, where the Sicato: of 
the older age await the full inheritance of the messianic bliss. It is possible 
(see below on 11 128) to reconstruct such an idea in the mind of the writer, 
but not to introduce it here. 


The general idea in dpynydv 1s that of originator or personal 
source; rovréort, tov airiov rHs owrypias (Chrysostom). It is 
doubtful how far the writer was determined, in choosing the 
term, by its varied associations, but the context, like that of 122, 
suggests that the “‘pioneer” meaning was present to his mind; 
Jesus was d&pynyds THs cwrnplas abtdy in the sense that he led the 
way, broke open the road for those who followed him. This 
meaning, common in the LXX, recurs in Ac 5%! (dpyyov kai 
cwrypa), and suits dyaydvra better than the alternative sense of 
the head or progenitor—as of a Greek clan or colony. In this 
sense dpxyyos is applied to heroes, and is even a divine title of 
Apollo as the head of the Seleucidae (OGJS. 21218, 219%), as 
well as a term for the founder (=conditor) or head of a philo- 
sophical school (Athenaeus, xili. 563 E, tov dpxyyov byav rips 
codias Zyvwva) But the other rendering is more relevant. 
Compare the confession (in the Acts of Maximilianus) of the 
soldier who was put to death in 295 4.p. (Ruinart, Acta Martyrum, 
pp. 340f.): “huic omnes Christiani servimus, hunc sequimur 
vitae principem, salutis auctorem.” The sufferings of Jesus as 
dpx7yos cwrypias had, of course, a specific value in the eyes of 
the writer. He did not die simply in order to show mortals how 
to die; he experienced death tép ravrés, and by this unique 
suffering made it possible for ‘many sons” of God to enter the 
bliss which he had first won for them. Hence, to “perfect” 
(reAcdoa) the d&pyxnyss gwrnpias is to make him adequate, 
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completely effective. What this involved for him we are not yet 
told; later on (5° 728) the writer touches the relation between 
the perfect ability of Christ and his ethical development through 
suffering (see below, v.!*), but meantime he uses this general 
term. God had to “perfect” Jesus by means of suffering, that 
he might be equal to his task as dpxnyds or &pxiepeds (v.17); the 
addition of avrév to cwrypias implies (see 77°) that he himself 
had not to be saved from sin as they had. The underlying idea 
of the whole sentence is that by thus “ perfecting” Jesus through 
suffering, God carries out his purpose of bringing “‘ many sons ” 
to bliss. 

The verb had already acquired a tragic significance in connexion with 
martyrdom ; in 4 Mac 7 (8» ricrh Gavdrov odpayls éredelwoev) it 1s used of 
Eleazar’s heroic death, and this reappeared in the Christian vocabulary, as, 
é.2, in the title of the Passo S. Perpetuae (wapripiov ris aylas Teprerovas cal 
Trav oy airy rererw0évrwy év ’A@pixy). But, although Philo had popu- 
larized the idea of reAevréy=vehe?toPa, this 1s not present to our writer’s 
mind; he is thinking of God’s purpose to realize a complete experience of 
forgiveness and fellowship (owrnpla) through the Son, and this includes and 
involves (as we shall see) a process of moral development for the Son. 


The writer now (v.14) works out the idea suggested by woAAods 
utovs. Since Jesus and Christians have the same spiritual origin, 
since they too in their own way are “‘sons” of God, he is proud 
to call them brothers and to share their lot (vv.4-8), The 
leader and his company are a unit, members of the one family of 
God. It is implied, though the writer does not explain the 
matter further, that Christ’s common tie with mankind goes back 
to the pre-incarnate period; there was a close bond between 
them, even before he was born into the world; indeed the in- 
carnation was the consequence of this solidarity or vital tie (éé 
évos, cp. Pindar, Wem. vi. 1, &v dvdpav, ev Gedy yévos). ‘O dyidLov 
and of dyrafduevor are participles used as substantives, devoid of 
reference to time. Here, as at 13/*, Jesus is assigned the divine 
prerogative of dyidlew (cp. Ezk 20! eya kipios 6 ayialwy adrots, 
2 Mac 1%5, etc.), ze. of making God’s People His very own, by 
bringing them into vital relationship with Himself. It is another 
sacerdotal metaphor ; the thought of 13 (kafapucpor r&v duaptiov 
Tounodpevos) is touched again, but the full meaning of dy.aLeuw is 
not developed till 9!°*, where we see that to be “sanctified” is 
to be brought into the presence of God through the self-sacrifice 
of Christ; in other words, déyidleoOar= rpocépyerOan or eyyilew 
7 Ged, as in Nu 16° where the dyioe are those whom God 
TpoonyayeTo mpos éavrov. 

According to (Akiba ?) Mechilta, 714 (on Ex 2018), God said to the angels 
at Sinai, ‘‘Go down and help your brothers” (o2'7y"nx 3y”p) 979); yet it 
was not merely the angels, but God himself, who helped them (the proof-text 
being Ca 28 !), 
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Av iv aittav—a phrase only used elsewhere in the NT by the 
author of the Pastoral epistles—odx ématoytverar xrrA. "Erraoyu- 
veoOat implies that he was of higher rank, being somehow vids Geod 
as they were not. The verb only occurs three times in LXX, twice 
of human shame (Ps 119°, Is 129), and once perhaps of God 
(=xw2) in Job 341% In Zest. Jos. 25 it is used passively (od yap 
as dvOpwrros éraroyiverat 6 eds). In the gospels, besides Mk 3°4f 
and Mt 25%, there are slight traditions of the risen Jesus calling 
the disciples his &8ekdoi (Mt 281°, Jn 201"); but the writer either 
did not know of them or preferred, as usual, to lead biblical 
proofs. He quotes three passages (vv.!2- 15), the first from the 
22nd psalm (v.23) taken as a messianic cry, the only change 
made in the LXX text being the alteration of d:yyjoopner into 
dmayyeA® (a synonym, see Ps 5518). The Son associates himself 
with his d8eAqot in the praise of God offered by their community 
(a thought which 1s echoed in 1278 1335), 

According to Justin Martyr (Dza/. 106), Ps 22%  foretells how the risen 
Jesus stood ev péow r&v dbekpv atrod, ray drocrdkwv . . . Kal wer abrav 
Sud-ywr tuvnoe tov Gedy, ws Kal ev Tots drouyynpoveduacw Tov drocréAwy 
Syrobras yeyernuévov, and in the Acta Joannzs (11) Jesus, before going out to 
Gethsemane, says, Let us sing a hymn to the Father (év péow 68 abrds yevé- 
pevos). The couplet is quoted here for the sake of the first line; the second 
fills it out. Our author only uses éxxAynota (12%) of the heavenly host, never 
in its ordinary sense of the ‘‘ church.” 

The second quotation (v.18) is from Is 8!” écopat aemotOds 
(a periphrastic future) én’ aé16, but the writer prefixes éyd to 
érouat for emphasis. The insertion of épet by the LXX at the 
beginning of Is 87 helped to suggest that the words were not 
spoken by the prophet himself. The fact that Jesus required to 
put faith in God proves that he was a human being like ourselves 
(see 127). 

In Philo trustful hope towards God is the essential mark of humanity ; 
e.g. guod det. pot. 38 (on Gn 4”), rod d¢ xara Mwvofy avOpdérov didGeors puxijs 
éri rov dvrws dyra Gedy éXmefovons. 

The third quotation (v.18) is from the words which immedi- 
ately follow in Is 818, where the LXX breaks the Hebrew 
sentence into two, the first of which is quoted for his own 
purposes by the writer. The amaSia are God’s children, the 
fellow viof of Christ. It is too subtle to treat, with Zimmer, the 
three quotations as (a) a resolve to proclaim God, as a man to 
men; (2) a resolve to trust God amid the sufferings incurred in 
his mission, and (c) an anticipation of the reward of that mission. 
On the other hand, to omit the second xai mdAw as a scribal 
gloss (Bentley) would certainly improve the sense and avoid the 
necessity of splitting up an Isalanic quotation into two, the first 
of which is not strictly apposite. But «ai wdéAw is similarly! 

1 It is a literary device of Philo in making quotations (cp. gues rer. div. 1). 
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used in 10°9 ; it is more easy to understand why such words should 
be omitted than inserted; and the deliberate addition of éyw in 
the first points to an intentional use of the sentence as indirectly 
a confession of fellow-feeling with men on the part of the Son. 

The same words of the 22nd psalm are played upon by the Od, Sol 314: 
‘‘and he (z.e. messiah or Truth) lifted up his voice to the most High, and 
offered to Him the sons that were with him (or, in his hands).” 

In v.14 xexowdvnxev (here alone in the NT) takes the classical 
genitive, as in the LXX. An apt classical parallel occurs in the 
military writer Polyaenus (S¢vaéeg. ili. 11. 1), where Chabrias tells 
his troops to think of their foes merely as dvOpwros aia Kat 
adpka éyovot, Kal THs aitys dicews Hiv Kexowwvyxdow. The 
following phrase rapamAnotus (= “similarly,” z.e. almost “equally” 
or “also,” as, ¢.g., in Maxim. Tyr. vii. 2, kat éoriv nai 6 dpxwv 
TOAEWS [LEpOs, Kat ol Apydpevor wapamAncins) petésyey . . tva KTA. 
answers to the thought of 7Aarrwpévoy . . . dud TO wdOypa KrA. 
above. The verb is simply a synonym for xowwveiy; in the 
papyri and the inscriptions peréxew is rather more common, but 
there is no distinction of meaning between the two. 

This idea (tva «rA.) of crushing the devil as the wielder of 
death is not worked out by the writer. He alludes to it in passing 
as a belief current in his circle, and it must have had some 
context in his mind; but what this scheme of thought was, we 
can only guess. Evidently the devil was regarded as having a 
hold upon men somehow, a claim and control which meant 
death for them. One clue to the meaning is to be found in the 
religious ideas popularized by the Wisdom of Solomon, in which 
it is pretty clear that man was regarded as originally immortal 
(x13: 14), that death did not form part of God’s scheme at the 
beginning, and that the devil was responsible for the introduction 
of death into the world (275 24); those who side with the devil 
encounter death (re:pdfovow dé airdv of ris éxeivou pepidos Svres), 
which they bring upon themselves as a result of their sins. 
Robertson Smith (Zxpostfor*, ili. pp. 76f.) suggests another ex- 
planation, viz., that Jesus removes the fear of death by acting as 
our Highpriest, since (cp. Nu 185) the OT priests were respon- 
sible for averting death from the people, ‘“‘the fear of death” 
being “specially connected with the approach of an impure 
worshipper before God.” This certainly paves the way for v.2’, 
but it does not explain the allusion to the devil, for the illustra- 
tion of Zech 3° is too remote. 

Corroborations of this idea are to be found in more quartersthan one. (a) 
There is the rabbinic notion that the angel of death has the power of inflicting 
death, according to Pes. Kahana, 32. 1896; Mechilta, 72¢ on Ex 20% (where 
Ps 828 is applied to Israel at Sinai, since obedience to the Torah would have 


exempted them from the power of the angel of death), the angel of death 
being identified with the devil. (4) There is also the apocalyptic hope that 
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messiah at the end would crush the power of the devil, a hope expressed 
in the second-century conclusion (Freer-Codex) to Mark, where the risen 
Christ declares that ‘‘ the limit (or term, 6 8pos) of years for Satan’s power has 
now expired.” (c) Possibly the author assumed and expanded Paul’s view of 
death as the divine punishment for sin executed by the devil, and of Christ’s 
death as a satisfaction which, by removing this curse of the law, did away 
with the devil’s hold on sinful mortals. Theodoret’s explanation (D7a/. iii.) is 
that the sinlessness of Christ’s human nature freed human nature from sin, 
which the devil had employed to enslave men: éreidh yap rimwpla roy dpap- 
Tnxérwv 6 Odvaros Ry, Td 5¢ cOua 7rd Kupiaxdy odk Exov auaprias kndtda 6 rapa 
Tov Getov vouov 6 Advaros ddlxws e&fpracev, dvéornoe pev mpGrov 7d Tapavdpws 
karacxedéy* ereira dé Kal rots évdlkws Kabetpyuevas trécxero Thy draddayhy. 


The force of the paradox in 84 tod @avdrov (to which the 
Armenian version needlessly adds airod) is explained by 
Chrysostom: 8° ob éxpdrycey 6 didBodos, da rovrou Arr7jOy. As 
the essence of owrnpia is life, its negative aspect naturally 
involves emancipation from death. “Eyew 1d xpdros tov Oavarov 
means to wield the power of death, #.e. to have control of death. 
éxetv TO Kpdros With the genitive in Greek denoting lordship in 
a certain sphere, ¢.g. Eurip. Hedena, 68 (ris ravd épupvav Swpdrov 
éxeu Kparos;). “Amwadddén goes with dovAcias (as in Joseph. Amz. 
13. 13 (363), THs trd Tots éxOpois atrovs SovAcias . . . dad- 
Adérrev, etc.), which is thrown to the end of the sentence for 
emphasis, after doo. . . . Hoav which qualifies rovrouvs. “Evoyor 
is a passive adjective, equivalent to éveyduevor, bound by” (as 
in Demosthenes, 1229), and goes with $68 Gavdérov, which is 
not a causal dative. “Ooo: in Hellenistic Greek is no more than 
the ordinary relative of. Avda mayrés toi Liv, not simply in old 
age, as Musonius (ed. Hense, xvii.) thinks: kai 7d ye a0Audrarov 
mototv Tov Biov Tots yépovow airs éoriv, 6 Tov Oavarov dBos. 
Aristeas (130, 141, 168) uses &:’ cAov rod Liv, but dia aravrds Tov 
fqv is an unparalleled (in NT Greek) instance of an attribute in 
the same case being added to the infinitive with a preposition. 
There is a classical parallel in the Platonic 64 wavrés rod civat 
(Parmenides, 152E); but ro jv had already come to be 
equivalent to 6 Bios. 

The enslaving power of fear in general is described by 
Xenophon in the Cyropaedia, iii. 1. 23f.: ote ov re paddov 
katadovActabat avOpwrovs Tov ioxupod PdBov; . . . otrw mavTuv 
tov dewav 6 doBos padtora kararhyrre tas Yuxds. Here it is the 
fear of death, or rather of what comes after death, which 1s 
described. The Greek protest against the fear of death (cp. 
Epict. iii. 36. 28), as unworthy of the wise and good, is echoed 
by Philo (quod omnis probus liber, 3, érawweirat rapa tiow 6 
Tpiperpov éxeivo worjoas’ “ris éort SovAos, Tod Gaveivy &ppovtis dy ;” 
és pada ovvidav Td axdAovfov. “YréAaBe ydp, Ste odd otrw 
Sovrctobat réhuxe Sidvowav, ds Td eri Gavdrw déos, Evexa Tod pds 
ro Cov tuépov). But the fear persisted, as we see from writers 
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like Seneca (“‘ optanda mors est sine metu mortis mori,” Zvoades, 
869) and Cicero; the latter deals with the fear of death in De 
Linibus, V. 11, aS an almost universal emotion (“‘fere sic affici- 
untur omnes”). Lucretius as a rationalist had denounced it 
magnificently in the De Rerum Natura, which “is from end to 
end a passionate argument against the fear of death and the 
superstition of which it was the basis. The fear which he 
combated was not the fear of annihilation, but one with which 
the writer of this Epistle could sympathize, the fear of what 
might come after death; ‘aeternas quoniam poenas in morte 
timendum est’ (i. 111)” (Wickham). The fear of death as death 
(cp. Harnack’s History of Dogma, ill. 180) has been felt even 
by strong Christians like Dr. Johnson. But our author has 
more in view. Seneca’s epistles, for example, are thickly strewn 
with counsels against the fear of death; he remonstrates with 
Lucilius on the absurdity of it, discusses the legitimacy of 
suicide, if things come to the worst, points out that children and 
lunatics have no such fear (Z/. xxxvi. 12), and anticipates most 
of the modern arguments against this terror. Nevertheless, he 
admits that it controls human life to a remarkable extent, even 
though it is the thought of death, not death itself, that we dread 
(Zp. xxx 17); he confesses that if you take anyone, young, 
middle-aged, or elderly, ‘‘you will find them equally afraid of 
death” (xxii. 14), And his deepest consolation is that death 
cannot be a very serious evil, because it is the last evil of all 
(‘quod extremum est,” 4%. iv. 3). Now the author of Ipods 
‘EBpatovs sees more beyond death than Seneca. “ After death, 
the judgment.” The terror which he notes in men is inspired by 
the fact that death is not the final crisis (9?”). ‘ Ultra (ze. post 
mortem) neque curae neque gaudio locum esse,” said Sallust. 
It was because a primitive Christian did see something “ultra 
mortem,” that he was in fear, till his hope reassured him (9*°). 

It is noteworthy that here (vv.1* 1°) and elsewhere our author, not un- 
like the other d:ddc0xados who wrote the epistle of James, ignores entirely the 


idea of the devil as the source of temptation; he does not even imply the 
conception of the devil, as 1 Peter does, as the instigator of persecution. 


In one of his terse parentheses the writer now (v.16) adds, 
od yap Symrou dyyé\wv émAapBdverat. Ayrov is the classical term 
for ‘it need hardly be said” or “of course,” and émAapBaver Oat 
means “to succour” (Sir 44 4 copia viods éavry aviwcev, Kal 
ériAapBdaverar trav Cnrovvrwv avryv). If it meant “seize” or 
“grip,” Gavaros (2.¢. either death, or the angel of death, cp. v.14) 
might be taken as the nominative, the verse being still a 
parenthesis. This idea, favoured by some moderns, seems to 
lie behind the Syriac version (cp. A. Bonus, Expository Times, 
xxxiii. pp. 234-236); but émiapnBdverGa here corresponds to 
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BonSioa in v.'8, and is used in the same good sense as in the 
other quotation in 8% The words adda omépparos *ABpadp 
émuAapBdvera. may be a reminiscence of Is 41° 9 where God 
reassures Israel: oméppa “ABpadp ... ob dvreAaBdunv. The 
archaic phrase was perhaps chosen, instead of a term like 
dv@pw7wv,! on account of Abraham’s position as the father of the 
faithful (see 118). Paul had already claimed it as a title for 
all Christians, irrespective of their birth: ov« & “Iovdatos ob88 
"EAAnv . . . ef O& dyets Xpicrod, dpa rod "ABpadu omépua éoré 
(Gal 378 2°), and our author likes these archaic, biblical peri- 
phrases. He repeats ériAauBdverar after "ABpady to make a 
rhetorical antistrophe (see Introd. p. lvii). 


It is a warning against the habit of taking the Greek fathers as absolute 
authorities for the Greek of IIpés ‘H8patous, that they never suspected the real 
sense of émtAapBdverat here. To them it meant ‘‘appropriates” (the nature 
of). When Castellio (Chatillon), the sixteenth century scholar, first pointed 
out the true meaning, Beza pleasantly called his opmion a piece of cursed 
impudence (‘‘execranda Castellionis audacia qui ér:AauBdveras convertit 
‘opitulatur,’ non modo falsa sed etiam inepta interpretatione”). The mere 
fact that the Greek fathers and the versions missed the point of the word is 
a consideration which bears, ¢.g., upon the interpretation of a word like 
tréoracts in 3/4 and 11}, 


The thought of vv.!4 15 is now resumed in v.17; S@ev (a 
particle never used by Paul) deter (answering to érperer) 
kata mdvta (emphatic by position) tots dSedois dsporwOjvor— 
resembling them in reality, as one brother resembles another 
(so Zest. WMaphtali 1° dpows pov Hv xara ravta ‘Iwoynd). In 
what follows, é\ejpwv? is put first for emphasis (as the writer is 
about to speak of this first), and goes like mortés with dpxtepeds. 
“Quae verba sic interpretor: ut misericors esset, ideoque 
fidelis,” Calvin argues. But this sequence of thought is not 
natural ; loyalty to God’s purpose no doubt involved compassion 
for men, but Christ was awioros as he endured stedfastly the 
temptations incurred in his reAeiwous as dpxyyds. He suffered, 
but he never swerved in his vocation. Nor can muorrds here 
mean “reliable” (Seeberg, Der Tod Christi, 17), t.e. reliable be- 
cause merciful; the idea of his sympathy as an encouragement 
to faith is otherwise put (cp. 4* 121+). The idea of tedevdoar 
in v.!0 is being explicitly stated; the sufferings of Christ on earth 
had a reflex influence upon himself as Saviour, fitting him for 
the proper discharge of his vocation. But the vocation is 
described from a new angle of vision; instead of dpxnyds or 
6 déyidZwv, Jesus is suddenly (see Introd. p. xxv) called dpxuepeds, 


1Cosmas Indicopleustes correctly interpreted the phrase: rovréore 
gwparos Kal Pux7s Noy:Kys (372 B). : 

2 The seer in Enoch 40!" has a vision of the four angels who intercede 
for Israel before God ; the first is ‘‘ Michael, the merciful and longsuffering.” 
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evidently a term familiar to the readers (dpyiepéa rs SpoAoyias 
jpav, 37). The prestige of the highpriest in the later Judaism 
is plain in rabbinic (e.g. Berachoth, Joma) tradition and also in 
apocalyptic. ‘The Maccabean highpriests assumed the title of 
tepevs TOD Geod Tov tWiorov (Ass. Mosis, 61; Jubilees, 321), and the 
ritual of the day of atonement, when he officiated on behalf of 
the people, was invested with a special halo. This is the point 
of the allusion here, to the dpyepeds expiating the sins of the 
people. Philo had already used the metaphor to exalt the 
functions of his Logos as a mediator: 6 8 atrés ikérns pév éorre 
Tod Ovyrod Knpatvovros dei mpds Td ApGaprov, rperBevrys Se rod 
tryepovos mpos 76 tmyjKooy (guis rerum div. heres, 42). But, while 
the term ixérys does imply some idea of intercession, this is 
not prominent in Philo’s cosmological and metaphysical scheme, 
as it is in our epistle, which carefully avoids the Philonic 
idea that men can propitiate God (BovAerar yap airév 6 vomos 
peilovos penoipacbar dicews 9 Kar avOpwroy, éyyvtépw mpooidvTa 
THs Oeias, peldprov, ef det TaAnOes A€yev, Gudotv, iva did péecov 
Tivos GvOpwrroe pev ackGvrat Gedv, Geds 3 Tas ydpiras avOpdrots 
trodtaxdvm tui xpdevos épéyy Kat xopyyn, De Spec. Leg. i. 12). 
Again, Philo explains (de sacerdot. 12) that the highpriest was 
forbidden to mourn, when a relative died, iva... xpeirrwv 
oixrou ‘yevopevos, aAvros eis det diareAy. This freedom from the 
ordinary affections of humanity was part of his nearer approxi- 
mation to the life of God (éyvrépw mpooidvra ris OGeias 
[pvoews]). But our author looks at the function of Christ as 
dpxtepeds differently ; the first word to be used about him in this 
connexion is éAeyuwy, and, before passing on to develop the idea 
of words, the writer adds (v.18) another word upon the practical 
sympathy of Christ. In resembling his ddeXpol xara qavra 
Christ wérovOev repacGeis, His death had achieved for them 
an emancipation from the dread of death (v.*); by entering 
into glory he had expiated the sins of God’s People, thereby 
securing for them a free and intimate access to God. But the 
process by means of which he had thus triumphed was also of 
value to men; it gave him the experience which enabled him by 
sympathy to enter into the position of those who are tempted 
as he was, and to furnish them with effective help. The con- 
nexion between v.!® (with its yép) and v.1? does not rest upon 
the idea of Christ as éAejyuwv cal motos dpxiepevs, as though the 
effective help received from Christ were a constant proof that he 
expiates sins, z.¢. maintains us in the favour and fellowship of 
God (Seeberg). It rests on the special idea suggested by 
élejwv. ‘His compassion is not mere pity for men racked 
. «. by pain in itself, however arising; it is compassion for 
men tempted by sufferings towards sin or unbelief” (A. B. 
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Davidson). What the writer has specially in mind is the agony 
in Gethsemane (cp. 5”) as the culminating experience of sorrow 
caused by the temptation to avoid the fear of death or the cross. 

The adverbial accusative 1&4 mpis tdv Oedv here, as in 5), is a 
fairly common LXX phrase (e.g. Ex 416 (of Moses), ob.8¢ aird 
€oy Ta pos Tov Gedv). ‘WdoxeOor tas dyaptias is also a LXX 
phrase, an expression for pardon or expiation, as in Ps 654 (ras 
docBelas jyov ov iAdon), which never occurs again in the NT. 
When the verb (middle voice) is used of God’s dealings with 
men, it generally takes the person of the sinner as its object 
in the dative (as Lk 18}, the only other NT instance of 
iAdoxeoOar) or else sins in the dative (rats duaprias is actually 
read here by A 5. 33. 623. 913, Athan. Chrys. Bentley, etc.). 
This removal of sins as an obstacle to fellowship with God 
comes under the function of 6 dyidZwv. The thought reappears 
in 7% and in x Jn 2? (xat airés thacuds éorwv). 


5 dads (Tod Geod) is the writer’s favourite biblical expression for the church, 
from the beginning to the end; he never distinguishes Jews and Gentiles, 


The introduction of the zeipacpot of Jesus (v.38) is as 
abrupt as the introduction of the dpyepeds idea, but is thrown 
out by way of anticipation. °Ev 6 ydp=& rovre é @ (causal) or 
ért, explaining not the sphere, but the reason of his “help,” 
wérovOev aités teipacbeis—the participle defining the récyey (a 
term never applied to Jesus by Paul): he suffered by his tempta- 
tions, the temptations specially in view being temptations to 
avoid the suffering that led to the cross. This is the situation 
of the readers. They are in danger of slipping into apostasy, of 
giving up their faith on account of the hardships which it in- 
volved. Of zetpafduevor are people tempted to flinch and falter 
under the pressure of suffering. Life is hard for them, and faith 
as hard if not harder. Courage, the writer cries, Jesus under- 
stands; he has been through it all, he knows how hard it is to 
bear suffering without being deflected from the will of God. 
Grammatically, the words might also read: “For he himself, 
having been tempted by what he suffered, is able to help those 
who are tempted.” The sense is really not very different, for 
the particular temptations in view are those which arise out 
of the painful experience of having God’s will cross the natural 
inclination to avoid pain. But the wepacpot of Jesus were 
not simply due to what he suffered. He was strongly tempted 
by experiences which were not painful at all—e.g. by the re- 
monstrance of Simon Peter at Caesarea Philippi. As Ritschl 
puts it, “Christ was exposed to temptation simply because a 
temptation is always bound up with an inclination which is at 
the outset morally legitimate or permissible. It was the impulse, 
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in itself lawful, of self-preservation which led to Christ’s desire to 
be spared the suffering of death. And this gave rise to a tempta- 
tion to sin, because the wish collided with his duty in his 
vocation. Christ, however, did not consent to this temptation. 
He renounced his self-preservation, because he assented to the 
Divine disposal of the end of his life as a consequence of his 
vocation” (Rechifertigung u. Versohnung, iii. 507; Eng. tr. p. 573). 
On the suffering that such temptation mvolved, see below on 5°. 
Bonfety and ithdoxeobar tats dpaptiars occur side by side in 
the prayer of Ps 799 (LXX). Are they synonymous here? Is 
the meaning of 76 itdoxerOau ras duaprias rod Aaod that Christ 
constantly enables us to overcome the temptations that would 
keep us at a distance from God or hinder us from being at peace 
with God? (so, ¢.g., Kurtz and M‘Leod Campbell, Z%e Nature of 
the Atonement, pp. 172-174). The meaning is deeper. The 
help conveyed by the sympathy of Jesus reaches back to a 
sacrificial relationship, upon which everything turns. Hence the 
ideas of é\eyjpov and mortds are now developed, the latter in 31, 
the former in 4146, 36_,418 being a practical application of what 
is urged in 31, But the writer does not work out the thought 
of Christ as muords in connexion with his function as dpytepeds, 
even though he mentions the latter term at the outset of his 
appeal, in which the stress falls on the expiatory work of Christ. 
1 Holy brothers (&ytor = ol dryratduevor, 2"), you who participate in a 
heavenly calling, look at Jesus then (86ev in the light of what has just been 
said), at the apostle and highpriest of our confession; * he ts “* faithful” to 
fim who appointed him. For while “* Moses” also was “faithful in every 
department of God's house,” * Jesus (obros, as in 101") has been adjudged greater 
Slory (dfs) than (mapd, as 1*) Moses, tnasmuch as the founder of a house 
enjoys greater honour (rywhv, a literary synonym for dd&qv) than the house 
ztself. “(Every house ts founded by some ome, but God zs the founder of all.) 
° Besides, while “ Moses” was ‘‘ faithful in every department of God's house”? 


as an atiendant-—by way of witness to the coming vevelation—5 Christ ts 
Jatthful as a son over God's house. 


In v.? SAq (om. p’® B sah boh Cyr. Amb.) may be a gloss from v.5. In 
v.* the emphasis on mrdeloves is better maintained by obros ddéys (RA BCDP 
vt Chrys.) than by dé£ns ofvos (p83 K L M 6. 33. 104. 326. 1175. 1288 vg) or 
by the omission of ofros altogether (467 arm Basil), In v.4 wrdvra has been 
harmonized artificially with 1°21 by the addition of rd (CCL P © 104. 326. 
1175. 1128 Athan.) 


For the first time the writer addresses his readers, and as 
&BeApot ayo. (only here in NT, for dyiow in 1 Th 527 is a later 
insertion), KAycews émoupaviou péroxor (64 etc., cp. Ps 119% péroyos 
éyo ius révrov tov poBovpévoy oe, Ep. Arist. 2073; de Mundo, 
4014). In Ph 3" the dvw xAjous is the prize conferred at the 
end upon Christian faith and faithfulness. Here there may be a 
side allusion to 24 (dSeAgovs adrots xadelv). In xaravofoare (a 
verb used in this general sense by Ey. Avisteas, 3, pds 7d 
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mepiepyws Ta Geta Karavoeiy) xrd., the writer summons his readers 
to consider Jesus as muorés; but, instead of explaining why or 
how Jesus was loyal to God, he uses this quality to bring out 
two respects (the first in vy.2*4, the second in vv.>-§) in which 
Jesus outshone Moses, the divinely-commissioned leader and 
lawgiver of the People in far-off days, although there is no tone 
of disparagement in the comparison with Moses, as in the com- 
parison with the angels. 

In the description of Jesus as tév dméotodov Kal &pyrepéa Tis 
épodoyias tay, Suodoyia is almost an equivalent for “our re- 
ligion,” as in 414 (cp. 108)! Through the sense of a vow (LXX) 
or of a legal agreement (papyri and inscriptions), it had naturally 
passed into the Christian vocabulary as a term for the common 
and solemn confession or creed of faith. ‘“Hyév is emphatic. 
In “our religion” it is Jesus who is dadoroXos xal dpxiepeds, not 
Moses. This suits the context better than to make the antithesis 
one between the law and the gospel (Theophyl. od yap ris xara 
vopov Aatpelas dpyrepeds eorivy, AAG TIS Huerepas wicrews). Possibly 
the writer had in mind the Jewish veneration for Moses which 
found expression during the second century in a remark of rabbi 
Jose ben Chalafta upon this very phrase from Numbers (Sifre, 
§ 110): ‘God calls Moses ‘faithful in all His house,’ and thereby 
he ranked higher than the ministering angels themselves.” The 
use of d&mdéotodos as an epithet for Jesus shows “the fresh cre- 
ative genius of the writer and the unconventional nature of his 
style” (Bruce). Over half a century later, Justin (in Afol. 11%) 
called Jesus Christ rod warpés mdvrwv kai Seorérov Geod vids xai 
daéoroXos av, and in Afpol. 1% described him as dyyeAos xa 
dréoroXos' avrés yap dmrayyélAa doa det yuwobjvat, Kat daroc- 
ré\X\erat, pyviowy Goa ayyéAXerar (the connexion of thought here 
possibly explains the alteration of duyyjoopuar into aayyeA6 in 
He 2!), Naturally Jesus was rarely called adyyeAos; but it was 
all the easier for our author to call Jesus dmdoroAos, as he avoids 
the term in its ecclesiastical sense (cp. 2°). For him it carries 
the usual associations of authority ; éréaroAos is Ionic for rpec- 
Bevryjs, not a mere envoy, but an ambassador or representative 
sent with powers, authorized to speak in the name of the person 
who has dispatched him. Here the allusion is to 2°, where the 
parallel is with the Sinaitic legislation, just as the allusion to 
Jesus as dpxuepeds recalls the 6 dyidfwv of 24-17, On the other 
hand, it is not so clear that any explicit antithesis to Moses is 
implied in dpxvepéa, for, although Philo had invested Moses with 


1 Had it not been for these other references it might have been possible to 
take 7. 6. %. here as=‘* whom we confess.” The contents of the 6uodrcyia 
are suggested in the beliefs of 6", which form the fixed principles and stand. 
ards of the community, the Truth (107°) to which assent was given at baptism, 
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highpriestly honour (graem. et poen. 9, Tvyxdve. . . apxrepworvyvys, 
de vita Mosts, ii. 1, éy€vero yap mpovoig Geod . . . dpxtepeds), this 
is never prominent, and it is never worked out in “ Hebrews.” 

The reason why they are to look at Jesus is (v.*) his faithful- 
Ness T woujoavTs adtév, where zoety means “to appoint” to an 
office (as 1S 12° xipios 6 moujoas Tov Mwvonv Kat Tov “Aapwy, 
Mk 314 xat éroinoey dddexa). This faithfulness puts him above 
Moses for two reasons, First (vv.2"-4), because he is the founder 
of the House or Household of God, whereas Moses is part of the 
House. The text the writer has in mind is Nu 127 (ody otras 
6 Oepdrwv pov Muvoijs’ év dAw 7@ olkw pov miotds éotiv), and the 
argument of v.5, where ofkos, like our “ house,” includes the sense 
of household or family,! turns on the assumption that Moses be- 
longed to the ofxos in which he served so faithfully. How Jesus 
“founded” God’s household, we are not told. But there was an 
otkos Geod before Moses, as is noted later in 11%, a line of 
arpeoPurepo. who lived by faith; and their existence is naturally 
referred to the eternal Son. The founding of the Household is 
part and parcel of the creation of the 7a wdyra (17%), Kara- 
oxevdfe includes, of course (see 9”: 6), the arrangement of the ofxos 
(cp. Epict. i. 6. 7-10, where xaracxevdlw is similarly used in the 
argument from design). The author then adds an edifying aside, 
in v.4, to explain how the ofkos was God’s (v.? atrod), though 
Jesus had specially founded it. It would ease the connexion of 
thought if @eds meant (as in 1°?) “divine” as applied to Christ 
(so, ¢g., Cramer, M. Stuart), or if otros could be read for Oeés, 
as Blass actually proposes. But this is to rewrite the passage. 
Nor can we take atrod in v.® as “Christ’s”; there are not two 
Households, and as (v.4) does not mean “each” (so, eg. 
Reuss). Aivrod in vv.25 and ® must mean “God’s.” He as 
creator is ultimately responsible for the House which, under him, 
Jesus founded and supervises. 

This was a commonplace of ancient thought. Justin, ¢.¢., observes: 
Mevdvipy r@ Kwuixg Kal rots raira pjcac. Tatra dpdfouer* pelfova yap roy 
Snuroupydv Tod cxevafouevou drepivaro (Apol. 1%). It had been remarked by 
Philo (De Plant. 16): 80m yap 6 xrnoduevos 7d Krijua Too Kkriparos duelvav 
kal 7d weroinxds Tod yeyovdros, TorovTy BagiAiKwrepor dxeivor, and in Legum 
Allegor. iii. 32 he argues that just asno one would ever suppose that a furnished 
mansion had been completed dvev réyvys kat Snutoupyov, so anyone entering 
and studying the universe dozep els weylorny olxtay 4 réAw would naturally 
conclude that fy cal ori 6 rovde rod mavris Snusoupyés 6 Geds. 

The usual way of combining the thought of v.4 with the context is indicated 
by Lactantius in proving the unity of the Father and the Son (dss. instzt. iv. 
29): ‘‘ When anyone has a son of whom he is specially fond (quem unice 
diligat), a son who is still in the house and under his father’s authority (in 
manu patris)—he may grant him the name and power of lord (nomen 


gee a ee rr Oe es ee ee 
1 Our author avoids (see on 21”) ékxAnola, unlike the author of 1 Ti 3% whe 
writes éy olkw Geot, iris éoriy éxxAnola Trot Geod. 
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omini potestatemque), yet by civil law (civili ure) the house is one, and one 
called lord. So this world is one house of God, and the Son and the 
ather, who in harmony (unanimos) dwell in the world, are one God.” 


The second (56) proof of the superiority of Jesus to Moses 
;} now introduced by kad. It rests on the term @epdtrwv used of 
foses in the context (as well as in Nu x12! 127-8 etc.; of Moses 
nd Aaron in Wis 1016 18%); Geparwy is not the same as dodAos, 
ut for our author it is less than vids, and he contrasts Moses as 
1€ Oepazrwy év 7G oixm with Jesus as the Son émi rév olxoy, érié 
sed as in 107! (tepéa péyay emi roy ofkoy rod Geod) and Mt 2521-28 
‘rt dAtya 7s muoTds). Moses is “ egregius domesticus fidei tuae” 
Aug. Conf. xil. 23). The difficult phrase eis 13 papripioy trav 
ahnOycopnévay means, like 9°, that the position of Moses was one 
‘hich pointed beyond itself to a future and higher revelation; 
re tabernacle was a oxjvy rod paoprypiov (Nu 125) in a deep 
ense. ‘This is much more likely than the idea that the faith- 
ilness of Moses guaranteed the trustworthiness of anything he 
aid, or even that Moses merely served to bear testimony of what 
xod revealed from time to time (as if the writer was thinking of 
he words oréna kata ordua, AaAnow attra which follow the above- 
uoted text in Numbers). 

The writer now passes into a long appeal for loyalty, which 
ias three movements (35°29 41-10 411-18), The first two are con- 
iected with a homily on Ps 9571 as a divine warning against 
he peril of apostasy, the story of Israel after the exodus from 
ugypt being chosen as a solemn instance of how easy and fatal it 
s to forfeit privilege by practical unbelief. It is a variant upon 
he theme of 22-8, suggested by the comparison between Moses 
nd Jesus, but there is no comparison between Jesus and Joshua; 
or although the former opens up the Rest for the People of 
o-day, the stress of the exhortation falls upon the unbelief and 
lisobedience of the People in the past. 


6 Now we are this house of God (ot, from the preceding atrod), zf we will 
nly keep confident and proud of our hope. * Therefore, as the holy Spirit says : 
°° Today, when (édv, asin I Jn 2") you hear his vorce, 
8 harden not (wh oxdnpivyre, aor. subj. of negative entreaty) your hearts as 
at the Provocation, 
on the day of the Temptation in the desert, 
® where (ob=dsrov as Dt 8!) your fathers put me to the proof, 
10 and for forty years felt what I could do.” 
Therefore ** I grew exasperated with that generation, 
i said, ‘ They are always astray in therr heart’ ; 
they would not learn my ways ; 
11 s9 (ws consecutive) J swore zn my anger ; 
‘ they shall never (ei=the emphatic negative Ox in oaths) exter my Rest.” 
12 Brothers, take care in case there is a wicked, unbelieving heart in any uf 
you, moving you to apostatize from the lung God. 3 Rather admonish one 
another (éavrovs=dAdjrous) dazly, so long as thts word ‘* Today” ts uttered, 
that none of you may be decerved by sin and ‘‘ hardened.” ™ For we only 
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participate in Christ provided that we heep firm to the very end the confidence 
with which we started, » ths word ever sounding in our ears: 

‘* Today, when you hear hts voice, 

harden not your hearts as at the Provocation.” 
18 Who heard and yet ‘‘ provoked” him? Was tt not all who left Egypt 
under the leadership of Moses? ™ And with whom was he exasperated for 
forty years? Was it not with those who sinned, whose ‘‘corpses' fell in the 
desert”? 8 And to whom “did he swear that they (sc. abrovs) would never 
enter hes Rest”? To whom but those who disobeyed (amecOjoaow, cp. Ac 19°) ? 
19 Thus (kal consecutive) we see zt was oweng to unbelzef that they could not 
enter. 

In v.§ (a) o@ is altered into 8s by D* M 6. 424 Lat Lucifer, Ambr. Pris- 
cillian, probably owing to the erroneous idea that the definite article (supplied 
by 440. 2005) would have been necessary between of and olkos. (0) édy is 
assimilated to the text of v.44 by a change to édyrep ink° AC D¢K LW 
syrb=l Lucifer, Chrys. etc. (von Soden). (¢) Afte: éAmldos the words méxpe 
té\ous BeBalay are inserted from v.14 by a number of MSS; the shorter, 
correct text is preserved in p B 1739 sah eth Lucifer, Ambrose. 


V.® introduces the appeal, by a transition from ®. When 
Philo claims that mwappyoia is the mark of intelligent religion 
(guis ver. div. haeres, 4, Tots pev ovv auabéor ovpdépoy jovyia, 
Tois Oe éraoTHuns ediepevors Kal dua Piroderrérors dvayKadtarov 7 
mappyoia Kriya), he means by wappyoia the confidence which is 
not afraid to pray aloud: cp. 2b. 5 (wappyoia dé dirias ovyyevés, 
éret mpos Tiva av Tis } mpods Tov EavTod pirov mappynoidcatro ;), where 
the prayers and remonstrances of Moses are explained as a proof 
that he was God’s friend. But here as elsewhere in the NT 
mappyoia has the broader meaning of “ confidence” which already 
appears in the LXX (eg. in Job 27!° py eye rivd mwappyciav 
évavriov airov). This confidence is the outcome of the Christian 
éXris (for ris éAridos goes with tiv rappyoiay as well as with ro 
kavxnua); here as in 4)6 and 101% % it denotes the believing 
man’s attitude to a God whom he knows to be trustworthy. 
The idea of 16 kavxnua tis éAmidos is exactly that of Ro 5? 
(kavywpeba. ex eAridt tris Soéys tod Geod), and of a saying like 
Ps 52 (xat evppavOynrwoay eri cot mavres of éXmiLovres eri oe). 

Aié in v.” goes most naturally with ph oxdypdvyte (v.5), the 
thought of which recurs in v.48 as the central thread. The 
alternative, to take it with B\érere in v.22, which turns the whole 
quotation into a parenthesis, seems to blunt the direct force of 
the admonition; it makes the parenthesis far too long, and 
empties the second 8 of its meaning. Bdéwere is no more 
abrupt in v.” than in 12%; it introduces a sharp, sudden 
warning, without any particle like ovy or d¢, and requires no pre- 
vious term like dé. The quotation is introduced as in ro!5 by 
“the holy Spirit” as the Speaker, a rabbinic idea of inspiration. 
The quotation itself is from Ps 957-!! which in A runs as follows: 


irks in this sense is from Nu 14%, a passage which the writer has 
in mind. 
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onmepov eay THS hwvyns abTod dxovonre, 
pn oxdypivyre tas xapdias tuav os év ro wapamixpacpe 
Kata THY Huépav Tov Tepacpod ev TH epyuw' 
ov éreipacay+ of warépes tar, 
édoxiuacay pe Kal idov Ta epya pov. 
TecoepaKovTa ery tTpocdxGica TH yeved exeivy,? 
kat elrov'® aei* wAavavtat Ty Kapadia, 
atrot St otk éyvwcay Tas 6dovs pov. 
as Guooa ty TH Spy por, 
et eigeAcdoovrat eis Tiv Kardravoly pov. 

In vv.® 10, though he knew (v.!’) the correct connexion of the 
LXX (cp. v.!"*), he alters it here for his own purpose, taking 
Tesoupdkovta éry with what precedes instead of with what follows, 
inserting 6:6 (which crept into the text of R in the psalm) before 
mpoodyxOioa for emphasis, and altering éSokipacay pe into év Soxe- 
pacig.© The LXX always renders the place-names “ Meriba” 
and “ Massa” by generalizing moral terms, here by zapamucpacpds 
and zretpacpds, the former only here in the LXX (Aquila, 1 Sam 
1533; Theodotion, Prov 174). The displacement of teacepdxovra 
éry was all the more feasible as efdov ra Epya pou meant for him 
the experience of God’s punishing indignation. (Teocapdxovta is 
better attested than teooepdxovra (Moulton, ii. 66) for the first 
century.) There is no hint that the writer was conscious of the 
rabbinic tradition, deduced from this psalm, that the period of 
messiah would last for forty years, still less that he had any idea 
of comparing this term with the period between the crucifixion 
and 70 A.D. What he really does is to manipulate the LXX text 
in order to bring out his idea that the entire forty years in the 
desert were a “day of temptation,”® during which the People 
exasperated God. Hence (in v.%) he transfers the “forty years” 
to elSov Ta épya pov, in order to emphasize the truth that the 
stay of the People in the desert was one long provocation of 
God; for ei8ov ra épya pov is not an aggravation of their offence 


1 x° adds we (so T), which has crept (needlessly, for repdfev may be 
used absolutely as in 1 Co 10°) into the text of Hebrews through x* D* M vg 
pesh harkl boh arm Apollin. 

2In some texts of Hebrews (p® x A B D*® M 33. 424** vg Clem. 
Apollin.) this becomes (under the influence of the literal view of forty years ?) 
ravry (éxelyy in C D* K L P syr sah boh arm eth Eus, Cyril, Chrys.). 

3 The Ionic form elma (B) has slipped into some texts of Hebrews (A D 
33. 206. 489. 1288, 1518. 1836). 

4 The LXX is stronger than the Hebrew; it appears to translate not the 
ny of the MT, but ndy (cp. Flashar in Zezts fur alt, Wiss., 1912, 84-85). 

5 é50xluacay (we) is read in the text of Hebrews, by assimilation, in x* D* 
K L vg syr arm eth Apollin. Lucifer, Ambr, Chrys. etc. Ze. EAOKI- 
NACIA was altered into EAOKIMACA. 

6 The xard in kara Thy qudépay (v.5) is temporal as in 1% 77, not “after the 
manner of” (‘* secundum,” vg). 
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(‘though they felt what I could do for them”), but a reminder 
that all along God let them feel how he could punish them for 
their disobedience. Finally, their long-continued obstinacy led 
him to exclude them from the land of Rest. This “finally” 
does not mean that the divine oath of exclusion was pronounced 
at the end of the forty years in the desert, but that as the result 
of God’s experience he gradually killed off (v.1") all those who 
had left Egypt. This retribution was forced upon him by the 
conviction airot 8& otk éyyvwoay Tas 6dovs pov (2.¢. would not learn 
my laws for life, cared not to take my road). 


The rabbinic interpretation of Ps 95 as messianic appears in the legend 
(T.B. Sanhedrim, 98a) of R. Joshua ben Levi and Elijah. When the rabbi 
was sent by Elijah to messiah at the gates of Rome, he asked, ‘‘ Lord, when 
comest thou?” He answered, ‘‘ To-day.” Joshua returned to Elijah, who 
inquired of him: ‘‘What said He to thee?” Joshua: “* Peace be with thee, 
son of Levi.” Elijah: ** Thereby He has assured to thee and thy father a 
prospect of attaining the world to come.” Joshua: ‘‘ But He has dece.ved me, 
by telling me He would come to-day.” Elzjah: ‘* Not so, what He meant 
was, To-day, tf you will hear His voice.” The severe view of the fate of the 
wilderness-generation also appears in Sam. 1103, where it is proved that the 
generation of the wilderness have no part in the world to come, from Nu 
14 and also from Ps 95 (as / swore im my anger that they should not enter 
into my Rest). This was rabbi Akiba’s stern reading of the text. But 
rabbinic opinion, as reflected in the Mishna (cp. W. Bacher, Agada der 
Tannaiten*, i. 135 f.), varied on the question of the fate assigned to the 
generation of Israelites during the forty years of wandering in the desert. 
While some authorities took Ps 951! strictly, as if the ‘* rest” meant the rest 
after death, and these Israelites were by the divine oath excluded from the 
world to come, others endeavoured to minimize the text; God’s oath only 
referred to the incredulous spies, they argued, or it was uttered in the haste 
of anger and recalled. In defence of the latter milder view Ps 50° was 
quoted, and Isa 351°. Our author takes the sterner view, reproduced later 
by Dante (Purgatorzo, xvill. 133-135), for example, who makes the Israelites 
an example of sloth; “‘the folk for whom the sea opened were dead ere 
Jordan saw the heirs of promise.” He never speaks of men ‘‘ tempting God,” 
apart from this quotation, and indeed, except in 11’, God’s rewpacyds or 
probation of men is confined to the human life of Jesus. 


For 8&6 in v.29 Clem. Alex. (Protrept. 9) reads 8 8. 
MpocwyGifew is a LXX term for the indignant loathing excited 
by some defiance of God’s will, here by a discontented, critical 
attitude towards him. In v.41 kardmauois is used of Canaan as 
the promised land of settled peace, as only in Dt ‘r29 (od yap 
yeare ... eis Ty Katdravow) and 1 K 858 (eidAoyynrds Kupuos 
onpepov, &s éduxev katdrovew TG AaG aitrod). The mystical sense 
is developed in 4%*, 

The application (vv.'%) opens with Bdémere (for the classical 
Spare) ph . . . €orae (as in Col 28 (Brérere py . . . Zerar), the 
reason for the future being probably “ because the verb eiué has 
no aorist, which is the tense required,” Field, Votes on Transila- 
tion of V.T., p. 38) év tut Syav—the same concern for individuals 
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as in 44 10% 1215—xapdia dmotias (genitive of quality—a 
Semitism here). ’Aoria must mean more than “incredulity”; 
the assonance with dzooryjva: was all the more apt as dmoria 
denoted the unbelief which issues in action, év 6 daroorjva1—the 
idea as in Ezk 208 kai daéornocay dx éuod, Kal ovx WOéAnoay 
eicaxovcat ov, though the preposition éz6 was not needed, as may 
be seen, ¢g., in Wis 3) (of . . . rod Kupiov dmroordyres). Our 
author is fond of this construction, the infinitive with a preposition. 
“The living God” suggests what they lose by their apostasy, 
and what they bring upon themselves by way of retribution 
(10%), especially the latter (cp. 412). There is no real distinction 
between Geod Zavros and rod Geod favros, for the article could be 
dropped, as in the case of feds zaryp and xvpios "Incovs, once the 
expression became stamped and current. 

In v.18 wapakadetre . . . Kal? éxdorny tpépay (cp. Zest. Levi 98 
nv Kal éexdorny huépav ovveri~wy pe) emphasizes the keen, constant 
care of the community for its members, which is one feature of 
the epistle. In axpus of (elsewhere in NT with aorist or future), 
which is not a common phrase among Attic historians and 
orators, dxpus is a Hellenistic form of dxpz (p!® M) used sometimes 
when a vowel followed. Xypepoy is “ God’s instant men call 
years” (Browning), and the paronomasia in kaAeitror! . . . Trapa- 
kadetre led the writer to prefer xaXetras to a term like xypiocerat 
The period (see 47) is that during which God’s call and oppor- 
tunity still hold out, and the same idea is expressed in év 176 
héyeoOar Ejpepor xrd, (v.15), é& day is sufficiently emphatic as it 
stands, without being shifted forward before rus (B DK Lde etc. 
harkl Theodt. Dam.) in order to contrast Gets with of warépes 
Sudy (v.°). As for 4 dépapria, it is the sin of apostasy (12*), which 
like all sin deceives men (Ro 714), in this case by persuading them 
that they will be better off if they allow themselves to abandon the 
exacting demands of God. The responsibility of their position is 
expressed in tva pi) ox\npuv0s, a passive with a middle meaning ; 
men can harden themselves or let lower considerations harden 
them against the call of God. As Clement of Alexandria 
(Protrept. ix.) explains: épare riv dreAyy pare rhv mpotpomyy’ 
Spare ryy Tysny. ti On obv Eri THY xdpLv cis 6pyyv peTaAAdooOoMEV ...; 
peydvAy yap TAS erayyeAias adrod 4 xdpis, “ éav onpepov THs Pwvijs 
airod dxoveGpev ”* 7d St onpepov THS Pwvis atrod avferas THY Hpépay, 
dor av  onpepoy 6vouacyra. 

In v.14 péroxot Tod Xptorod (which is not an equivalent for the 
Pauline év Xpior@, but rather means to have a personal interest 
in him) answers to péroxoe kAyoews eroupaviou in v.1 and to 
petoxous Tvetpatos dytou in 64; yeydvapev betrays the predilection 
of the writer for yéyova rather than its equivalent civar. “Edvmep 

1 The common confusion between a: and e: led to the variant cade?re (A C). 
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an intensive particle (for édy, v.°) rhy dpxty ris swoordceas 
(genitive of apposition)—ze. “‘ our initial confidence “s (the idea 
of 1082)—kardoxwpey (echoing v.%), The misinterpretation of 
Grogtdcews as (Christ’s) “substance ”+ led to the addition of 
abrod (A 588. 623. 1827. 1912 vg). But iooracis here as in 
xt! denotes a firm, confident conviction or resolute hope (in 
LXX, eg. Ru 12 éorw pou trocracis tod yevyPyvar pe dvdpi, 
rendering mpn, which is translated by éAwis in Pr 11”), with the 
associations of steadfast patience under trying discouragements. 
This psychological meaning was already current (cp. 2 Co 94 
py... KaracxwOdpev jes ev tH troordce ravry), alongside 
of the physical or metaphysical. What a man bases himself on, 
as he confronts the future, is his drécracis, which here in sound 
and even (by contrast) in thought answers to droorhvat. 

It is possible to regard v.1* as a parenthesis, and connect 
éy 13 déyecOar (v.15) closely with wapakadetre or iva ph... 
dpaprias (v.13), but this is less natural; év r@ AéyeorOa (“ while it 
is said,” asin Ps 42* év 7@ A€yeoPar) connects easily and aptly 
With xardoyewmev, and vv.1* 45 thus carry on positively the thought 
of v.18, viz. that the writer and his readers are still within the 
sound of God’s call to his ofxos to be muords. 

The pointed questions which now follow (vv.161!8) are a 
favourite device of the diatribe style. Mapamxpatvew (Hesych. 
aapopyilev) 2 in v.16 seems to have been coined by the LXX 
to express “rebellious” with a further sense of provoking or 
angering God; eg. Dt 317” rapamixpaivoyres Are Td. mpos Tov Gedv 
(translating 77), and Dt 3216 éy Bdekvypacw abray raperixpavay 
pe (translating ny3). The sense of “ disobey” recurs occasionally 
in the LXX psalter (e.g. 10478, 1061); indeed the term involves 
a disobedience which stirs up the divine anger against rebels, 
the flagrant disobedience (cp. wapaBaivey for M710 in Dt 148, 
Nu 271*) which rouses exasperation in God. °AXX’, one rhetorical 
question being answered by another (as Lk 178), logically 
presupposes tivés, but tives must be read in the previous question. 
By writing mdvres the writer does not stop to allow for the faith- 
ful minority, as Paul does(1 Co 107! tives airév), In the grave 
conclusion (v.1*) 8 dmoriay (from v.12) is thrown to the end for 
the sake of emphasis. 

But, the author continues (4%), the promised rest is still 
available; it is open to faith, though only to faith (8). No 
matter how certainly all has been done upon God’s part (85), 
and no matter how sure some human beings are to share his 

* Another early error was to regard it as “our substance,” so that 4 dpx} 
Tis trorrdcews meant faith as “the beginning of our true nature” (a view 
already current in Chrysostom). 

2 In Dt 32% it is parallel to srapoftvew ; cp. Flashar’s discussion in Zedt- 
schrift fur alt, Wess., 1912, 185 f. It does not always require an object (God). 
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Rest (v.§), it does not follow that we shall, unless we take warning 
by this failure of our fathers in the past and have faith in God. 
Such is the urgent general idea of this paragraph. But the 
argument is compressed ; the writer complicates it by defining 
the divine Rest as the sabbath-rest of eternity, and also by 
introducing an allusion to Joshua. That is, he (2) explains 
God’s xatdmravots in Ps g5 by the caBBaricpds of Gn 2%, and 
then (4) draws an inference from the fact that the psalm-promise 
is long subsequent to the announcement of the caGBatiopds. 
He assumes that there is only one Rest mentioned, the xardzavors 
into which God entered when he finished the work of creation, 
to which of zarépes tuav were called under Moses, and to which 
Christians are now called. They must never lose faith in it, 
whatever be appearances to the contrary. 

1 Well then, as the promise of entrance into hts Rest zs still left to us, let 
us be afraid of anyone being judged to have missed it, * For (xal ydp=etenim) 
we have had the good news as well as they (éxeivoc= 3°") ; only, the message 
they heard was of no use to them, because tt did not meet with faith in the 
hearers. * For we do ‘‘enter the Rest” by our faith: according to his word, 

““ As I swore in my anger, 
they shall never enter my Rest” — 
although **hés works” were all over by the foundation of the world, * For he 
says somewhere about the seventh (sc. npépas) day: ‘And God rested from all 
his works on the seventh day.” *%And again in thts (év rotr@, sc. réry) 
passage, *‘they shall never enter my Rest.” °° Since then tt is reserved 
(darokelrerat, a variant for xaradem. v.1) for some “‘to enter tt,” and since 
those who formerly got the good news failed to ‘‘ enter” owing to their disobedz- 
ence,| ‘he again fixes a day ; ‘* today iam he saystn “ David” after so long 
an interval, and as has been already quoted: 
“* Today, when you hear his voice, 
harden not your hearts.” 
8 Thus if Joshua had given them Rest, God wouid not speak later about another 
day. There ts a sabbath-kest, then, reserved (dmodelwerat, as in 8) stell for 
the People of God (for once ‘‘a man enters his (abrob, 2.2. God's) rest,” he 
°< vests from work” just as God did). 


’Erayyedia (v.t) is not common in the LXX, though it mis- 
translates MHD in Ps 56%, and is occasionally the term for a 


human promise. In the Prayer of Manasseh (°) it is the divine 
promise (rd €Xeos tis erayyedias oov), and recurs in the plural, 
of the divine promises, in Zest. Jos. 20! (6 Oeds woujoa rH 
éxdixnow tpav Kat érdge tyas eis tas érayyeAias tev warépwv 
jyov) and Ps. Sol 128 (dcvoc Kvpiov KAnpovoyjoaey éraryyedias 
xupiou—the first occurrence of this phrase «A. ér., cp. below on 
62), Kataderropémms émayyedtas (+775 D* 255, from 6% 17 119) 
is a genitive absolute. *EmayyeNtas eicehOeiy (like dppy . . . tBpioat 
in Ac 145) xrA.: the basis of the appeal is (a) that the divine 
promise of Rest has been neither fulfilled nor withdrawn (still 76 
* gfuepov” xaAeirat); and (2) that the punishment which befalls 
1’ Arel@ecay, altered into daricrlay by x* vg sah boh arm Cyr, 
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others is a warning to ourselves (cp. Philo, ad Gaium, 1: ai yap 
érépuw ripwplar BeAtiodon Tods ToAdods, PdBw Tod py waparhyota 
maGev). By a well-known literary device pi wore, like yy in 
1215, takes a present (Soxq), instead of the more usual aorist, 
subjunctive. Aoxj means “judged” or “adjudged,” as in 
Josephus, At. viii. 32, kav &dXACrpiov Soxy. This is common in 
the LXX, eg. in Pr 1728 évedy 8: tis éavrov rrojoas d0£e. ppdvipos 
elvar (where Sdée is paralleled by AoyscOyjorera:), 27™* (karapwpévov 
obdey Siadépev Sdfec); indeed it is an ordinary Attic use which 
goes back to Plato (e.g. Phaedo, 113 D, of the souls in the under- 
world, ot pév av 8dfwor pécws BeBiwxévar) and Demosthenes 
(629. 17, of dedoypévor dvdpopdvor=the convicted murderers). 
The searching scrutiny which passes this verdict upon lack of 
faith is the work of the divine Logos (in y.}%), 

In v.? eényyeAtopeévor is remarkable. Our author, who never 
uses etayyéAoy (preferring érayyeAia here as an equivalent), 
employs the passive of evayyeAiZev! (as in v.) in the broad sense 
of **having good news brought to one.” ‘The passive occurs in 
LXX of 2 S 189! (edayyehicOyrw 6 Kipids pou 6 BaciAed’s) and in 
Mt 115 (wrwxol edayyeAilovrar). The xaé after kabdmep emphasizes 
as usual the idea of correspondence. The reason for the failure 
of the past generation was that they merely heard what God 
said, and did not believe him; 6 Adyos ris dxofs (axons, passive 
= sermo auditus,” vg), which is another (see 3”) instance of the 
Semitic genitive of quality, is defined as py (causal particle as 
in 1127 py PoBybeis) cuyKen(e)pa(c)nevos TH tiorer Tots dxovoacty, 
since it did not get blended with faith in (the case of) those who 
heard it. Or rj wiore: may be an instrumental dative: “since it 
did not enter vitally into the hearers by means of the faith which 
it normally awakens in men.” The fault lies, as in the parable 
of the Sower, not with the message but with the hearers. The 
phrase Adyos . . . ovyxexpaopévos may be illustrated from Men- 
ander (Stob. Sevm. 42, p. 302), tiv Tod Adyou piv Sivayw odk 
éxipOovov 7Oe St xpyoTe cvyxexpayevyy éxew, and Plutarch, zon 
posse suautler vint secundum Epicurum, 1101, BéArwv yap évurdp- 
Xew Te Kal ouvyKexpacOat rH mepi Oetv Sdéy Kowvov aisots Kat ddBov 
mdGos xtA. The use of Aoyos with such verbs is illustrated by 
Plutarch, Vit. Cleom. 2 (6 8& Zrwikds Adyos .. . Baber 88 Kal 
Tpdw Kepavvipevos ye pddiora eis 7d oixelov dyabdy émdidwow). 
Kpaous occurs in Philo’s definition of Ala (Quaest. in Gen. 218) 
as consisting [ov«] é r@ xpeusder paGddov } xpdorer Kal cvpduvia 
BeBaiy trav 7Odv, and ovyxexpacGou in his description of the 
union of spirit and blood in the human body (Quaest. in 
Gen. of mveiua . . . eudéper Par kai ovykexpac Oat aipare). 

1 An almost contemporary instance (edayyeAltovrs 7a ris velens abrod Kal 
mpoxoms) of the active verb is cited by Mitteis-Wilcken, i. 2. 29. 
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The original reading ovyxex(e)pa(c)uévos (« 114 vt pesh Lucif.) was soon 
assimilated (after éxeivous) into the accusative -ous (p- ABC DKLM Pvg 
boh syrbkl etc. Chrys. Theod.-Mops. Aug.), and this led to the alteration of 
Trois dxovcacw into Trav dxovodvyrwr (D* 104. 1611. 2005 d syrhklmg Lucif.), 
or Tots aKovoGeiow (1912 vg Theod.-Mops.), or rots dxovovow (1891). The 
absence of any allusion elsewhere to the faithful minority (Caleb, Joshua) 
tells decisively against ovyxexpacpévous (‘since they did not mix with the 
believing hearers”); for the writer (see above) never takes them into account, 
and, to make any sense, this reading implies them. How could the majority 
be blamed for not associating with believing hearers when ex Ayfothesz there 
were none such ? 


The writer now (vv.%0) lays emphasis upon the reality of 
the Rest. ‘‘ We have had this good news too as well as they,” 
for (ydép) we believers do enter into God’s Rest; it is prepared 
and open, it has been ready ever since the world began—dpa 
dmoketrerat oaBBatiopss TG Aad tod Geos. Eicepydueda is the 
emphatic word in v.3: “we do (we are sure to) enter,” the futuristic 
present (‘‘ingrediemur,” vg). When God excluded that unbe- 
lieving generation from his Rest, he was already himself in his 
Rest. The kardtavoig was already in existence; the reason 
why these men did not gain entrance was their own unbelief, not 
any failure on God’s part to have the Rest ready. Long ago it 
had been brought into being (this is the force of katrot in v.3), 
for what prevents it from being realized is not that any épya of 
God require still to be done. Kardzavois is the sequel to épya. 
The creative épya leading up to this xardravois have been com- 
pleted centuries ago; God enjoys his xardzavows, and if his 
People do not, the fault lies with themselves, with man’s disbelief. 


Here, as in Ro 3”, there is a choice of reading between of» (k ACM 
1908 boh) and ydp (p® B DK LP W 6. 33 lat syrb™ eth Chrys. Lucif. 
etc.) ; the colourless 6é (syrPes® arm) may be neglected. The context is de- 
cisive in favour of ydép. Probably the misinterpretation which produced ody 
Jed to the change of eloepydueda into elcepywueda? (A C 33. 69*: future in 
vg sah boh Lucif.). The insertion of rv (the first) may be due to the same 
interpretation, but not necessarily ; p4® B D* om., but B omits the article 
sometimes without cause (eg. 7%). The omission of e (p® D* 2. 330. 440. 
623. 642. 1288. 1319. 1912) was due to the following ed in eloeAedoorras, 


Kairot (with gen. absol., as OF. 89876) is equivalent here to 
xatrovye for which it is av./. in Ac 177” (A E, with ptc.). “Karo, 
ut antiquiores Kxaérep, passim cum participio iungunt scriptores 
aetatis hellenisticae” (Herwerden, Appendix Lexici Graeci, 249). 
KaraBoky is not a LXX term, but appears in Zp. Avisteas, 129 
and 2 Mac 29 (ris 6Ans xaraBoAns=the entire edifice); in the 
NT always, except He 114, in the phrase dé or zpd xaraPBoAjs 
K60LOv. 

The writer then (v.4) quotes Gn 2?, inserting 6 Oeds ev (exactly 
as Philo had done, de poster. Caint, 18), as a proof that the xard- 

1 A similar error of AC in 6%, 
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wauows had originated immediately after the six days of creation. 
In efpyxe wou the ou is another literary mannerism (as in Philo); 
instead of quoting definitely he makes a vague allusion (cp. 2°), 
The psalm-threat 1s then (v.5) combined with it, and (v.®) the 
deduction drawn, that the threat (v.’) implies a promise (though 
not as if v.! meant, “lest anyone imagine he has come too late 
for it”—an interpretation as old as Schottgen, and still advo- 


cated, ¢g., by Dods). 


The title of the 92nd psalm, “for the sabbath-day,” was discussed 
about the middle of the 2nd century by R. Jehuda and R. Nehemia; the 
former interpreted it to mean the great Day of the world to come, which 
was to be one perfect sabbath, but R. Nehemia’s rabbinical ,tradition pre- 
ferred to make it the seventh day of creation on which God rested (see W. 
Bacher’s Agada der Tannaiten*, i. pp. 328-329). The author of the Epistle 
of Barnabas (15) sees the fulfilment of Gn 27 in the millennium: ‘‘he rested 
on the seventh day”? means that “‘when his Son arrives he will destroy the 
time of the lawless one, and condemn the impious, and alter sun and moon 
and stars; then he will really rest on the seventh day,” and Christians cannot 
enjoy their rest till then. Our author’s line is different—different even from 
the Jewish interpretation in the Vita Adae et Evae (li. 1), which makes the 
seventh day symbolize ‘‘ the resurrection and the rest of the age to come ; on 
the seventh day the Lord rested from all his works,” 


In v.? pera toooitov xpdvor, like pera taira (v.8), denotes the 
interval of centuries between the desert and the psalm of David, 
for év Aave(§ means ‘in the psalter” (like év “HAia, Ro 112); the 
gsth psalm is headed alvos d%s tG Aaveid in the Greek bible, 
but the writer throughout (3) treats it as a direct, divine word. 
Mpoeipytat (the author alluding to his previous quotation) is the 
original text (p!® A C D* P 6. 33. 1611. 1908. 2004. 2005 lat 
syr Chrys. Cyr. Lucif.); zpocipyxey (B 256. 263. 436. 442. 999. 
1739. 1837 arm sah boh Orig.) suggests that God or David 
spoke these words before the oath (v.’? comes before v."!), while 
eipytat (D° K L eth etc. Theophyl.) is simply a formula of 
quotation. From the combination of Ps 957-8 with Ps gs! and 
Gn 2? (vv.3-7) the practical inference is now drawn (v.®). Like 
Sirach (461? xparaids é& modguous “Incots Navy. . . 8s éyévero 
Kata 76 dvoua airod péyas eri cwrnpia ékAexTGv abrod), Philo (de 
mutatione nominum, 21, ‘Inoots dé [épynveterar] owrnpia xupéov, 
efews dvoya THs apiorns) had commented on the religious signifi- 
cance of the name Joshua; but our author ignores this, and 
even uses the name Tyoois freely, since "Incods is never applied 
by him to Christ before the incarnation (Aquila naturally avoids 
‘Inoots and prefers “Iwcova), The author of Ep. Barnabas plays 
on the fact that “Joshua” and ‘‘Jesus” are the same names: 
éArioare éri tov &v capkl pédAovra havepotobat jutv "Incody (6°), 
ze. not on the “ Jesus” who led Israel into the land of rest, but 
on the true, divine “Joshua.” Such, he declares, is the inner 
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meaning of Is 28! (6s éhwica é@ airy Cyoeras eis tov aidva), 
But the author of IIpds ‘EBpaious takes his own line, starting from 
the transitive use of xatamadew (Jos 118 kipios 6 Oeds iyav care 
mavoey tas Kai édwxey tuly rTyv yyy tavryy, etc.); not that he 
reads subtle meanings into the transitive and intransitive usages 
of xarazravewv, like Philo. Nor does he philosophize upon the 
relevance of xardmavots to God. Philo, in De Cherubim (26), 
explains why Moses calls the sabbath (épunveverat 8 dvdzavois) 
the “sabbath of God” in Ex 201 etc.; the only thing which 
really rests is God—‘“‘rest (dvdzavAav) meaning not inactivity 
in good (arpagiay xadGv)—for the cause of all things which is 
active by nature never ceases doing what is best, but—an energy 
devoid of laboriousness, devoid of suffering, and moving with 
absolute ease.” The movement and changes of creation point 
to labour, but “what is free from weakness, even though it 
moves all things, will never cease to rest: date oiketorérarov 
Hove be 76 avaraverOa.” So in De Sacrif. Abelis et Caini, 8, 
Tov TocovToy Kécpoy avev movwv wdAa pev elpyd£ero, vuvi dé Kat 
eioael ovvéxwv oddérore Arpyer [cp. He 18 dépwv re ra wdvral, Ged 
yip TO axdyarov dppodidtatov. All such speculations are remote 
from our author. He simply assumes (a) that God’s promise of 
kaTamavots is spiritual; it was not fulfilled, it was never meant 
to be fulfilled, in the peaceful settlement of the Hebrew clans 
in Canaan; (4) as a corollary of this, he assumes that it is 
eschatological. 

In v.? dpa, aS in 12°, Lk 11%, Ac 1138, Ro 1017, is thrown to 
the beginning by an unclassical turn (“miisste dem gebildeten 
Hellenen hochgradig anstdossig erscheinen,” Radermacher, 20). 
XYaBBariopds, apparently! a word coined by the writer, is a Sem- 
itic-Greek compound. The use of caSPariocpds for katdtavcis is 
then (v.!°) justified in language to which the closest parallel is 
Apoc 14%, “Rest” throughout all this passage—and the writer 
never refers to it again— is the blissful existence of God’s faithful 
in the next world. As a contemporary apocalyptist put it, in 
4 Es 85: “for you paradise 1s opened, the tree of life planted, 
the future age prepared, abundance made ready, a City built, a 
Rest appointed” (xaréora6y?). In amd tay idiwr, as in 8d tod 
iSfou atparos (1322), tdi0s is slightly emphatic owing to the context; 
it is not quite equivalent to the possessive pronoun. 


When Maximus of Tyre speaks of life as a long, arduous path to the goal 
of bliss and perfection, he describes in semi-mystical language how tired 
souls, longing for the land to which this straight and narrow and little- 
frequented way leads, at length reach it and ‘“‘rest from their labour” 
(Dessert. xxiii, ). 





1 The only classical instance is uncertain; Bernadakis suspects it in the 
text of Plutarch, de superstiz. 166 A. 
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The lesson thus drawn from the reading of the OT passages 
is pressed home (vv.1!!8) with a skilful blend of encouragement 
and warning. 

11 Let us be eager then to “‘ enter that Rest,” in case anyone falls into the 
same sort of disobedience. For the Logos of God is a living thing, active 
and more cutting than any sword with double edge, penetrating to the very 
division of soul and spird, joints and marrow—strulimeing the very thoughts 
and conceptions of the heart. ™ And no created thing ts hidden from him ; 
all things lie open and exposed before the eyes of him with whom we have to 
reckon (6 \éyos). 

In v.4 the position of tts, as, ¢.g., in Lk 1818, is due to “the 
tendency which is to be noted early in Greek as well as in cognate 
languages, to bring unemphasized (enclitic) pronouns as near to 
the beginning of the sentence as possible” (Blass, § 473. 1). 
For winrew év, cp. Epict. iii. 22. 48, rére tyav cidéy pé Tis... 
év éxxXloe wepirirtovra. This Hellenistic equivalent for wire 
eis goes back to earlier usage, eg. Eurip. Here. 1091, 1092, 
év xAvdwve Kal dpevav tapdypate wertwxa Sewg. In Hellenistic 
Greek imddevypa came to have the sense of wapddeyua, and is 
used here loosely for “kind” or “sort”; take care of falling into 
disobedience like that of which these warépes tuav yield such a 
tragic example. The writer, with his fondness for periphrases of 
this kind, writes év 76 ait érodelypate ris dmePeias, where év r7} 
avy ameeig, would have served. In passing away from the text 
about Rest, he drops this last warning reference to the classical 
example of dzreiMea in the far past of the People. 

The connexion of thought in vv.1* is suggested by what has 
been already hinted in v.1, where the writer pled for anxiety, u# 
wore Ooxy Tus é€ tudv torepyxévar, He repeats va py... Tes 
. .. wéoy, and enlarges upon what lies behind the term doxy. 
Then, after the passage on the relentless scrutiny of the divine 
Logos, he effects a transition to the direct thought of God (v.}8), 
with which the paragraph closes. XmovSdcwpev—we have to put 
heart and soul into our religion, for we are in touch with a God 
whom nothing escapes ; Lav ydp «ri. (v.12). The term fav echoes 
eds Cav in 3% (men do not disobey God with impunity), just as 
kapdias echoes xapdia rovyps dmotias. God is swift to mark any 
departure from his will in human thought—the thought that 
issues In action. 

The personifying of the divine Néyos, in a passage which 
described God in action, had already been attempted. In Wis 
1815, for example, the plagues of Egypt are described as the effect 
of God’s Aéyos coming into play: 6 qavrodvvapes cov Adyos dx” 
otpaviv . . . gishos d€0 Hv dvurdkpitov érirayyv cov pépwv. In 
Wis 1°, again, the gAdvépwrov avedua codia, which cannot 
tolerate blasphemy, reacts against it: 67: rév veppav adrod (the 
blasphemer) paprus 6 Geds, cai tijs xapdias abrod éxioxoros dAnOis, 
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so that no muttering of rebellion is unmarked. Here the writer 
poetically personifies the revelation of God for a moment. ‘O 
Adyos tov Geot is God speaking, and speaking in words which 
are charged with doom and promise (37"). The revelation, how- 
ever, is broader than the scripture ; it includes the revelation of 
God’s purpose in Jesus (1%), The free application of 6 Adyos 
(rod Oeod) in primitive Christianity is seen in P 128%, Ja 1186, 
quite apart from the specific application of the term to the 
person of Christ (Jn 1118), Here it denotes the Christian gospel 
declared authoritatively by men like the writer, an inspired 
message which carries on the OT revelation of God’s promises 
and threats, and which is vitally effective. No dead letter, this 
Adyos! The rhetorical outburst in vv.!2" is a preacher’s equiva- 
lent for the common idea that the sense of God’s all-seeing 
scrutiny should deter men from evil-doing, as, ¢g., in Plautus 
(Capiivi, li. 2. 63, “est profecto deu’, qui quae nos gerimus 
auditque et uidet”). This had been deepened by ethical writers 
like Seneca (£4. lxxxiii. 1, ‘ nihil deo clusum est, interest animis 
nostris et cogitationibus mediis intervenit”), Epictetus (ii. 14. 11, 
ovx gore Aabety airdv od} povov qoiotvTa GAN ovde Stavoovpevov 7 
évOvpovpevoy), and the author of the Epistle of Arisieas (132-133: 
Moses teaches 6ri pdvos 6 eds gore . . . Kal ot0ey airov AavOdver 
Tov éri ys ywopevev tr dvOpdrwv kpudiws . . . Kav evvonbA tis 
kaxlav émireAciv, ovx Gv AdOor, wy Ste Kai mpdéas, and 210: the 
characteristic note of piety is 76 daAap ave Gti rdvra Staravros 6 
Geds evepyet kal ywooket, Kat odfev av AdGor GdiKov rowjoas H KaKoV 
épyacdpevos avOpwiros), as well as by apocalyptists like the author 
of Baruch (83°: He will assuredly examine the secret thoughts 
and that which is laid up in the secret chambers of all the 
members of man) But our author has one particular affinity. 
Take Philo’s interpretation of dete atta péoa in Gn 1572, 
Scripture means, he explains (guis rer. div. haeres, 26) that it 
was God who divided them, 7@ rose? 78 Cvprdvrwy éavTod Ady, 
bs eis rH d€uTdryy axovybels axpry Siaipav ovdéroTe Arzya. Ta yap 
aicOyra mdvra éreday péxpt tav ardpwv Kai Aeyonévuy dpepav 
SucEEAGy, wadw aad Totrwv Ta Adyo GewpyTa eis auvOyrovs Kal 
dreprypadbous protpas Gpxerat Siarpeiy obros 6 Toueds. He returns 
(in 48) to this analytic function of the Logos in God and man, 
and in De mutatione nominum (18) speaks of jKovnpévov kai dgbv 
Adyov, pactevew Kal dvalyreiv Exagta ixavov. Still, the Logos is 
ropevs as the principle of differentiation in the universe, rather 
than as an ethical force ; and when Philo connects the latter with 
5 Adyos, as he does in guod deter. pot. 29, Cherub. 9, etc., 6 Adyos 
is the human faculty of reason. Obviously, our author is using 
Philonic language rather than Philonic ideas. 

"Evepyjjs (for which B, by another blunder, has évapyyjs= 
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evidens) is not a LXX term, but denotes in Greek vital activity 
(cp. Schol. on Soph. Oed. Zyr. 45, Cooas avri évepyeotépas). 
Neither is rouarepos a LXX term; the comparison of 6 Aoyos to 
a sword arose through the resemblance between the tongue and 
a “dagger,” though paya:pa had by this time come to mean a 
sword of any size, whether long (foudaia) or short? The com- 
parative is followed (cp. Lk 168) by imép, as elsewhere by zapa, 
and the “cutting” power of 6 Adyos extends or penetrates to the 
innermost recesses of human nature—dxpt pepiopod Wuxfs Kat 
mvevpaTos,? dppav te kal pueddy (the conj. weAdv=limbs is neat 
but superfluous, for pveAGv was in the text known to Clem. 
Alex. guis dives, 41). D K here (as in 11°) insert ve before the 
first xai, but there is no idea of distinguishing the psychical and 
the physical spheres ; dpywy . . . wveAwy is merely a metaphorical 
equivalent for Wuyxis cal mvevpatos. Mepiopds (only in LXX in 
Jb 1128, 2 Es 618) means here “ division,” not “ distribution” (2+) ; 
the subtlest relations of human personality, the very border-line 
between the yvuy7 and the wvedya, all this is open to 6 Adyos. The 
metaphorical use of zveda@y in this sense is as old as Euripides, 
who speaks of pv) wpés dxpov pvedov Woyijs (Aippolytus, 255). 

According to Philo (De Cherubim, 8. 9), the flaming sword of Gn 3%4 isa 
symbol either of the sun, as the swiftest of existences (circling the whole 
world in a single day), or of reason, dévxivyrérarov yap Kal Oépuov Abyos Kal 
pdducra 6 Tov alrtov. Learn from the fiery sword, o my soul, he adds, 
to note the presence and power of this divine Reason, és ovddmrore Arjyet 
Kivodpevos orovdy wadon pas alpeow pev tov Kahdv, puyny 6¢ Tv évarriwy. 
But there is a still better parallel to the thought in Lucian’s account of the 
impression made by the address (6 Adyos) of a philosopher: od yap é& étqoA js 
ovd ws éruyer ucy 6 Adyos KaSixero, Babeia dé Kal Kalpctos  wAnyyh éyévero, 
kat udra evordxus évexGeis 6 Adyos alriy, ef ofdv re eliretv, Stéxowe Thy Wuxi 
(Vigr. 35). Only, Lucian proceeds to compare the soul of a cultured person 
to a target at which the words of the wise are aimed, Similarly, in pseudo- 
Phocylides, 124: 8Aov rot Aéyos dvdpl roucrepov éort oiOfpov, and Od. Sol. 
12°: for the swiftness of the Word is inexpressible, and like its expression is 
its swiftness and force, and its course knows no limit. 


The pepispot ... pueddv passage is “a mere rhetorical 
accumulation of terms to describe the whole mental nature of 
man” (A. B. Davidson); the climax is xapdéa, for what underlies 
human failure is xapdia wovypa dariorias (312), and the writer’s 
warning all along has been against hardening the heart, ze, 
obdurate disobedience. Hence the point of kat xputixéds xrA. 
Kpurtixds is another of his terms which are classical, not religious ; 
it is used by Aristotle (Zh. Nik. vi. 10) of 4 odveots, the in- 
telligence of man being xpitixy in the sense that it discerns. If 


1 The description was familiar to readers of the LXX, e.g. Pr 5* jxovnuévop 
Baovy paxalpas ducrdpov. 

4 The subtlety of thought led afterwards to the change of rvetyaros into 
odparos (2, 38. 257. 547. 1245). 
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there is any distinction between évOupycewy (évGuuyoews C*¥ D* W 
vt Lucifer) and évvov, it is between impulses and reflections, 
but contemporary usage hardly distinguished them; indeed 
evvo.a. could mean “purpose” as well as “conception.” The two 
words are another alliterative phrase for “thought and con- 
ception,” évvoa, unlike évOuuyous, being a LXX term. 

In v.18 kat obk €or Ktiois ddaris xrA., xricis means anything 
created (as in Ro 8%), and adrod is “‘God’s.” The negative side 
is followed by the positive, wdévra 8€ yupva kal retpaxnAtopeva. 
The nearest verbal parallel isin En 99 wavra éviridv cov pavepa xal 
dxdAurra, where the context points as here to secret sins. The 
general idea was familiar ; e.g. (above, p. 55) “nihil deo clusum 
est, Interest animis nostris et cogitationibus mediis intervenit.” 
Move yap e€eore Ged, ux idety (Philo, de Adrahamo, 21). But 
what the writer had in mind was a passage like that in de Cherub. 
5, Where Philo explains Dt 29% (ra xpumra xupiw tO Oe, Ta Se 
pavepa yevéoe yvdpipa) by arguing, yevyros dé ovdels ikavds yvapns 
adavods xatiely évOdunpa, pdovos dé 6 Geds. Hence, he adds, the 
injunction (Nu 518) ryv yuyxiy “évavriov Tod Geot orjoa.” with 
head uncovered ; which means, the soul 76 xepdAauov S6ypayupvw- 
Geioay kal ry ywopny 7 Kexpytas drappiacbcioay, i” dpeot tals apt 
Beardrars érixpifetora rod adexdorov Geod xrX., the closing description 
of God being 7G povw yupvav pox ety Suvvapéevy. For yupva 
see also M. Aurel. 12? 6 Geds révra ra tyepmoviKd yupve Tov tAtKGv 
dyyelwy . . . 6pa. TerpaxnAvopéeva must mean something similar, 
“exposed” or “bared” (“‘aperta,” vg; zepavepwuéva, Hesych.). 

Though rpaxyAlfw does not occur in the LXX, the writer was familiar with 
it in Philo, where it suggests a wrestler ‘‘ downing” his opponent by seizing 
his throat. How this metaphorical use of throttling or tormenting could yield 
the metaphorical passive sense of ‘‘ exposed,” is not easy tosee. ‘The Philonic 
sense of ‘‘depressed’’ or ‘‘bent down” would yield here the meaning 
“€ abashed,” z.e, hanging down the head in shame (‘‘ conscientia male factorum 
in ruborem aguntur caputque mittunt,” Wettstein). But this is hardly on a 
level with yupvé. The most probable clue is to be found in the practice of 
exposing an offender’s face by pushing his head back, as if the word were an 
equivalent for the Latin ‘‘resupinata” in the sense of ‘‘ manifesta,” The 
bending back of the neck produced this exposure. Thus when Vitellius was 
dragged along the Via Sacra to be murdered, it was ‘‘ reducto coma capite, 
ceu noxii solent, atque etiam mento mucrone gladii subrecto, ut visendam 
praeberet faciem” (Suet. Vat. Vitedi. 17). 


In the last five words, mpés Sv ftv 6 Adyos, which are impressive 
by their bare simplicity, there is a slight play on the term Adyos 
here and in v.?”, although in view of the flexible use of the term, 
e.g. in 544 and 137”, it might be even doubtful if the writer intended 
more than a verbal assonance. The general sense of the phrase 
is best conveyed by “ with whom we have to reckon.” (a) This 
rendering, “to whom we have to account (or, to render our ac- 
count),” was adopted without question by the Greek fathers from 
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Chrysostom (aire péAdopev Sodvar edOivas Trav rerpaypevwv) OD- 
wards, and the papyri support the origin of the phrase as a com- 
mercial metaphor ; ¢.g. OP. 11885 (A.D. 13) as mpos oe Tod zept 
rav dyvon[Oérrav] fy[ryparos] éoo[pévov] (sc. Adyov), and Hibeh 
Papyri, 53% (246 B.C.) wep oly doodds os mpds ae Tod Adyou 
érouévov. (4) The alternative rendering, “with whom we have to 
do,” has equal support in Gk. usage; ¢.g. in the LXX phrase Adyos 
por mpos oe(t K 214, 2 K 99) and in Jg 177 (waxpdy eiow Zdwviov, 
kat Adyov ovx éxovotv mpos avOpwirov). The former idea is pre- 
dominant, however, as the context suggests (cp. Ignat. ad Magn. 3, 
7d S¢ Tovodrov ov mpds cdpxa & Adyos, GANG pds Gedv Tov Ta KpdGia 
eiddra), and includes the latter. It is plainly the view of the 
early anti-Marcionite treatise, which has been preserved among 
the works of Ephraem Syrus (cp. Preuschen, Zeitschrift fiir die 
neutest, Wissenschaft, 1911, pp. 243-269), where the passage is 
quoted from a text like this: ds cat 6 [atdAos Aéyer, Cav 6 Adyos 
Tov Geod Kal rouwrepos trip wacdy pdaxaipay Sicropoy, duixvovpevov 
EXPL pEeplopod zvevparos Kal oapkds, pexpl Apuav Te Kal wuedoy, 
kat kpitixds éorw évOupjoewy Kal évvotav Kapdias* Kat ovK éoriv 
kriots adavys évomiov adrod, dAAL wavra éudhavy evosrov avrov, ort 
yupvol Kat Terpaxndtopévor eopev ev Tols dPOadpots abrod éxacros 
qpav Adyov aire arodiddvar. The rendering, “who is our subject, 
of whom we are speaking” (xpés=with reference to, and juiy 6 
Adyos as in 514), is impossibly flat. 

At this point the writer effects a transition to the main theme, 
which is to occupy him till ro}, z.e. Christ as dpyiepets, He begins, 
however, by a practical appeal (vv.1*46) which catches up the 
ideas of 247-18 31. 


44s we have a great highpriest, then, who has passed through the heavens, 
Jesus the Son of God, let us hold fast to our confession ; * for ours ts no high 
priest who 2s incapable (uh Suv. as in 9°) of sympathizing with our weaknesses, 
but one who has been tempted in every respect like ourselves (sc. wpos pas), yet 
without senning. © So let us approach the throne of grace with confidence 
(mera tappyolas, 3°), that we may receive mercy and find grace to help us in 
the hour of need, 


Méyas is a favourite adjective for dpyiepeds in Philo,! but when 
the writer adds, éyovres otv dpxrepéa peyav SieAnAvOdra rods 
ovpavous, he is developing a thought of hisown. The greatness 
of Jesus as dpxvepeds consists in his access to God not through 
any material veil, but through the upper heavens; he has pene- 
trated to the very throne of God, in virtue of his perfect self- 
sacrifice. This idea is not elaborated till later (cp. 61% 9%), in 
the sacerdotal sense. But it has been already mentioned in 29-10, 
where Jesus the Son of God saves men by his entrance into the 
full divine glory. Kparéyew here as in 618 with the genitive 


16 pev Oh péyas dpxtepeds (de Somn. i. 38), even of the Logos. 
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(6poAoyids, see 31); in Paul it takes the accusative. The writer 
now (v.15) reiterates the truth of 2M*; the exalted Jesus is well 
able to sympathize with weak men on earth, since he has shared 
their experience of temptation. It is put negatively, then posi- 
tively. Xuprra@joat is used of Jesus! as in Acta Pauli et Theclae, 
17 (6s povos overdbyoe rAavwpéerw Kédcpw); see below, on 10%, 
Origen (tm Matz. xiii. 2) quotes a saying of Jesus: 8:4 ros doder- 
ovvras RoOévow kai 84 Tous rewavras ereivew Kai S14 ToUs Supavras 
édipwv, the first part of which may go back to Mt 817 (airds ras 
doGeveias €AaBev); cp. also Mt 2535. Philo uses the term even 
of the Mosaic law (de spec. leg. ii. 13, 7G 88 drdpws ExovrTs ovve- 
aaOyoe), but here it is more than “to be considerate.” The aid 
afforded by Jesus as dpyepeds is far more than official; it is 
inspired by fellow-feeling tats doOeveiots tjpav. ‘‘ Verius sentiunt 
qui simul cum externis aerumnis comprehendunt animi affectus, 
quales sunt metus, tristitia, horror mortis, et similes” (Calvin). 
These adoOéveru are the sources of temptation. “H capf dcberjs, 
as Jesus had said to his disciples, warning them against tempta- 
tion. Jesus was tempted card adyra (217-18) xa SpodryTa (a 
psychological Stoic term; the phrase occurs in OP. ix. 1202%4 
and BG VU. 102815, in second-century inscriptions) ywpts dpaprias, 
without yielding to sin. Which isa real ground for encourage- 
ment, for the best help is that afforded by those who have stood 
where we slip and faced the onset of temptation without yielding 
to it. ‘The special reference is to temptations leading to apostasy 
or disobedience to the will of God. It is true that ywpls duaprias 
does exclude some temptations. Strictly speaking, xara wdvra. is 
modified by this restriction, since a number of our worst tempta- 
tions arise out of sin previously committed. But this is not in 
the writer’s mind at all. He is too eager, to enter into any 
psychological analysis. 


Philo deduces from Lv 4° (pévoy otk Gvrexpus dvadiddoxwy, drt 6 pds 
GAHGeay apxrepeds Kat wh Wevddvupos apéroxos duaprnudrwv éoriv) that the 
ideal highpriest is practically sinless (de Véctzmezs, 10) ; but this is a thought with 
which he wistfully toys, and the idea of the Logos as unstained by contact with 
the material universe is very different from this conception of Jesus as actually 
tempted and scatheless. Nor would the transference of the idea of messiah as 
sinless account for our writer’s view. To him and his readers Jesus is sinless, 
not in virtue of a divine prerogative, but as the result of a real human experience 
which proved successful in the field of temptation. 


Hence (v.16) rpovepydpeba ody peta rappyoias. Philo (gués rer. 
div. haeres, 2) makes wappyaia the reward of a good conscience, 
which enables a loyal servant of God to approach him frankly. 


1 Of God in 4 Mac 5% xara tow huty cupradel vopoberdy 6 rot xrlorns, 
but in the weaker sense of consideration. It is curious that 4 Mac., like 
Hebrews, uses the word twice, once of God and once of men (cp. 4 Mac 13 
otrws o} rolyuy xabeornkulas This priadedglas cupraotons). 
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But here (cp. LRE. ii. 786) tappyoia is not freedom of utterance 
so much as resolute confidence (cp. on 3°). Our writer certainly 
includes prayer in this conception of approaching God, but it is 
prayer as the outcome of faith and hope. Seneca bids Lucilius 
pray boldly to God, if his prayers are for soundness of soul and 
body, not for any selfish and material end: “‘audacter deum 
roga; nihil illum de alieno rogaturus es” (Z/. x. 4). But even 
this is not the meaning of wappyaia here. The Roman argues 
that a man can only pray aloud and confidently if his desires are 
such as he is not ashamed to have others hear, whereas the 
majority of people “whisper basest of prayers to God.” Our 
author does not mean “palam” by zappycia. 

Our approach (mpocepxyouefa: the verb in the sense of 
applying to a court or authority, eg. in OP. 11198 rpoojdOoper 
Tq xpatiory BovAg, BG UV. 1022) is 13 OpovG tis xdpttos, for grace 
is now enthroned (see 2%), For the phrase see Is 165 duop§w6y7~ 
cera: per éhéovs Opdvos. Our author (cp. Introd. p. xlvii), like 
those who shared the faith of apocalyptic as well as of rabbinic 
piety, regarded heaven as God’s royal presence and also as the 
oxnvy where he was worshipped, an idea which dated from Is 
61 and Ps a9 (cp. Mechilta on Ex 151”), though he only alludes 
incidentally (122%) to the worship of God by the host of angels 
in the upper sanctuary. He is far from the pathetic cry of 
Azariah (Dn 3°): dx éorw év TG Kaipd rotrm . . . ovde rézos TOD 
Kaprica, évoridy cov Kat evpely eXeos. He rather shares Philo’s 
feeling (de Exsecrat. 9) that of dvaomfouévo. can rely upon the 
compassionate character of God (évi péy émexeia Kat xpnordryte 
Tov TapaKaAoupLevov ovyyvouyny mpd Tiwwpias det Tévros), though 
he regards this mercy as conditioned by the sacrifice of Jesus. 
The twofold object of the approach is (2) AapBdvewv é\eos, which 
is used for the passive of é\e® (which is rare), and (4) xdpw 
eiploxew xrA., an echo of the LXX phrase (eg. Gn 6°) etpioxew 
xdpw évaytiov kupiov (rod Geod). In the writer's text (A) of the 
LXX, Prov 8! ran of 8 éueé Lyrodvres eipyoovor xdptv.t Els 
evxatpov BonOeay recalls rots wetpalopéevors BonOyoae in 238; it 
signifies “‘for assistance in the hour of need.” Huxa:pos means 
literally ‘“‘seasonable,” as in Ps 10477 (dodvar tiv rpodiv adrois 
evxatpov), “‘fitting” or “opportune” (4p. Aristeas, 203, 236). 
The “sympathy” of Jesus is shown by practical aid to the 
tempted, which is suitable to their situation, suitable above all 
because it is timely (evxaipoy being almost equivalent to év xaipa 

_ ) Aristotle argues that xdpis or benevolence must be spontaneous and 
disinterested ; also, that its value is enhanced by necessitous circumstances 
(form 5h xdpis, Kal hwo Exwy Aéyerar ydpww Sroupyeiv Seoudvy wh avrl rivos, 
pnd twa re abrg Ty bwroupyoivre aN Wy’ éxelvp re: weyddn & av F odddpa 
deopévep, ueydhow Kat xaherGr, } év Kaipois rotovrois, } udvos } wpGros 
parnuora, Rhet. li, 7. 2). 
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xpetas, Sir 8°). Philo (de sacrificantibus, 10) shows how God, for all 
his greatness, cherishes compassion (@\ cov xal oixrov Aap Bave roy év 
évoeiats &ropwrdtwyv) for needy folk, especially for poor proselytes, 
who, in their devotion to him, are rewarded by his help (xaprév 
etpdyevoe Tis eri Tov Gov katapuyns tiv dar airod BoyGeav). But 
the best illustration of the phrase is in Aristides, Eis rév Sdpamw 
50: ot yap Oy was Tis év wavTl Kaip@ Bonbov Karel, Sdpare. 

How widely even good cursives may be found supporting a wrong reading 
is shown by the evidence for mpocepyéuefa: 6. 38. 88. 104. 177. 206*. 241. 
255. 263. 337- 378. 383. 440. 462. 467. 487. 4809. 623. 635. 639. 642. 915. 
O19. 920. 927. 1149. 1245. 1288. 1518. 1836. 1852. 1872. 1891. 2004. For 
€\eos (the Hellenistic neuter, cp. Cronert’s Afemoria Graeca Herculanensis, 


176"), the Attic @\eov (€Aeos, masc.) is substituted by L and a few minuscules 
(Chrys. Theodouet). Bom. efipwper. 


He now (51-10) for the first time begins to explain the qualifi- 
cations of the true dpyxzepeds. 


(az) First, he must be humane as well as human : 

1 Every highpriest who ts selected from men and appointed to act on behalf 
of men in things divine, offering gifts and sacrifices for sin, * cam deal gently 
with those who err through ignorance, since he himself is beset with weakness— 
3 which obliges him to present offerings for his own sins as well as for those of 
the People. 

(2) Second, he must not be self-appointed. 

4 Also, tt ts an office which no one elects to take for himsedf ; he is called to 
tt by God, zust as Aaron was. 

The writer now proceeds to apply these two conditions to Jesus, but he 
takes them in reverse order, beginning with (4). 

5 Similarly Christ was not ratsed to the glory of the priesthood by himself, 
but by Him who declared to him, 

‘* Thou art my son, 
to-day have I become thy father.” 

6 Just as elsewhere (év érépy, sc. Tory) he says, 

“‘ Thou art a priest for ever, with the rank of Melchizedek,” 

He then goes back to (a) : 

7 In the days of his flesh, with bitter cries and tears, he offered prayers 
and supplications to Him who was able to save him from death ; and he was 
heard, because of his godly fear. * Thus, Son though he was, he learned by 
(a? Gv=dad rotrwv &) all he suffered how to obey, ® and by being thus perfected 
he became the source of eternal salvation for all who obey him, ™ being desig- 
nated by God highpriest ‘with the rank of Melchizedek.” 


Mas yap apxtepeds (dealing only with Hebrew highpriests, 
and only with what is said of them in the LXX) é év@pdiev 
LapBavdpevos (Nu 8 AdBe rots Acveiras éx pévov vidy TIopayd) 
kaQiorara.—passive, in the light of 778 (6 vouos yap dvOpdzrous 
kabiornow apxiepets éxovras doOéveiay) and of the Philonic usage 
(e.g. de vit. Mosis, i. 11, TG péAXdovre dpxrepe kaBioracha). The 
middle may indeed be used transitively, as, ¢g.,in Eurip. Supplze. 
522 (roAcnov Se Tovrov ovk éyd xafiorapat), and is so taken here 
by some (eg. Calvin, Kypke). But ra apés rov Gedy is an 
adverbial accusative as in 21", not the object of xa@iocrara: in an 
active sense. In Swpd te xai Oucias, here as in 8° and 9%, the 
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writer goes back to the LXX (A) rendering of 1 K 8 (kai 70 
Supov kai ras Guoias). The phrase recurs in Zp. Avisteas, 234 (od 
Spots ofde Ovoias), and is a generic term for sacrifices or offer- 
ings, without any distinction. The early omission of re (B D> 
K Lat boh pesh) was due to the idea that @vcias should be 
closely connected with dpapridy (“ ut offerat dona, et sacrificia pro 
peccatis,” vg). Instead of writing «is 76 mpoodépetv, our author 
departs from his favourite construction of eis with the infinitive 
and writes tva mpoodépy, in order to introduce pertprotadety 
Suvdpevos. This, although a participial clause, contains the lead- 
ing idea of the sentence. The dpxteped’s is able to deal gently 
with the erring People whom he represents, since he shares 
their do@évera, their common infirmity or liability to temptation. 
Merpioma@ety in v.2 is a term coined by ethical philosophy. 
It is used by Philo to describe the mean between extravagant 
grief and stoic apathy, in the case of Abraham’s sorrow for the 
death of his wife (76 8& pécov pd trav akpwv EAdjevov perproralety, 
De Abrah. 44); so Plutarch (Consol. ad Afoll, 22) speaks of rijs 
Kata. dow éy tovovrois perptorabeias. But here it denotes 
gentleness and forbearance, the moderation of anger in a person 
who is provoked and indignant—as in Plut. de Cohid. tra, to, 
dvaorijoat St kal coat, Kal deicacBat Kal xaprepnoat, rpadryrds 
gore Kat ovyyvepys Kat perpiorafeias. Josephus (Anz. xii. 3. 2) 
praises this quality in Vespasian and Titus (uerpiorabyodyrwv), 
who acted magnanimously and generously towards the unruly 
Jews; Dionysius Halicarnassus accuses Marcius (4z7. 8. 529) 
of lacking 76 eddudAAaKrov Kai perptoraiés, dadte Ov épyis ra 
yevorro. Andsoon. The term is allied to zpadérys. The sins 
of others are apt to irritate us, either because they are repeated 
or because they are flagrant; they excite emotions of disgust, 
impatience, and exasperation, and tempt us to be hard and harsh 
(Gal 6!). The thought of excess here is excessive severity rather 
than excessive leniency. The objects of this petpiowaGety are 
Tots &yvooiiow Kat tAavwpévors, 2.¢., people who sin through yield- 
ing to the weaknesses of human nature. For such offenders 
alone the gracula of atonement-day (which the writer has in mind) 
availed. Those who sinned ékougiws (1075), not dxovoiws, were 
without the pale; for such presumptuous sins, which our writer 
regards specially under the category of deliberate apostasy (312 
10*6), there is no pardon possible. The phrase here is practi- 
cally a hendiadys, for rots é£ dyvoias wAavwpévos: the People err 
through their dyvoa. Thus dyvoeiv becomes an equivalent for 
duaprave (Sir 23? etc.), just as the noun dyvéyua comes to 
imply sin (cp. 97 and Jth 57 ef pe éorw dyvonua év 76 Aad Tovrea 
kai duaprdvoucr els Tov Gedy abrav, with Tebt. Pap. 1244 (118 B.c.) 
and 5°—a proclamation by king Euergetes and queen Cleopatra 
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declaring “‘an amnesty to all their subjects for all errors, crimes,” 
etc., except wilful murder and sacrilege). In the Martyr. Pauli, 
4, the apostle addresses his pagan audience as dvdpes of dvres év 
TH dyvwctg kat TH rAdvy Tavry. 

(2) Strictly speaking, only such sins could be pardoned (Lv 4? 57-2, 
Nu 1571, Dt 171) as were unintentional. Wilful sins were not covered by 
the ordinary ritual of sacrifice (10%, cp. Nu 12). 

(6) The term wepixepar only occurs in the LXX in Ep. Jer. 23. 57 and 
in 4 Mac 12° (ra deoud mepixelwevoy), and in both places in its literal sense 
(Symm. Is 617°), as in Ac 28”. But Seneca says of the body, ‘‘ hoc quoque 
natura ut quemdam vestem animo circumdedit ” (Zpzs¢. 92), and the meta- 
phorical sense is as old as Theocritus (231 '4 gefye 5 dard ypws UBpw ras 
épyas mweptxeluevos), 

The Gpyuepeds, therefore (v.°), requires to offer sacrifice for 
his own sins as well as for those of the People, xaOis wept rod 
haod oftw kat wept éautod. This twofold sacrifice is recognized 
by Philo (de wit. Mosis, ii. 1), who notes that the holder of the 
lepwovvn must ért reAciors tepots beseech God for blessing 
atT@ re Kal THS apxopevots. The regulations for atonement-day 
(Lv 16847) provided that the dpyzepevs sacrificed for himself and 
his household as well as for the People (kai rpoodée “Aapay tov 
pdoxov Tov Twepl THS Guaptias avrod Kal éiAdoerar wept airod Kal 
TOU Olkov avrod . . . Kal wept raons cwo-rywy7s vidv IopayxA). But 
our author now turns from the idea of the solidarity between 
priest and People to the idea of the priest’s commission from 
God. Thy tim (in v.*) means position or office, as often, eg. 
éxitporos AapPave. tavryy THv Tiny (2.¢. Of Supervising the house- 
hold slaves), Arist. Pod. i. 7, Tipds yap Aéyopev eivar tas dpyxds, 20. 
ill. Lo, wept TOY apxiepéwy was T HpEavro Kal riow ELeore THS Tints 
raurns petaAauBdvew, Joseph. Ant. xx. 10. 1. “AMAA (5c. Aap- 
Baver) xadotpevos, but takes it when (or, as) he is called. The 
terseness of the phrase led to the alteration (C° L) of aAAd into 
adr’ 6 (as in v.5). Kaddomep kat “Aapdy. In Josephus (Azz. iii. 
8. 1), Moses tells the Israelites, viv 8 atrés 6 Geds ’Aapava rijs 
Turns TadTys af.ov Expwve Kal Tovroy Ypyrat iepéa. 

arept (before Guapriay in v.*) has been changed to trep in C° D° K L etc, 
(conforming to 5"), There is no difference in meaning (cp. repl, Mt 26%= 
trep, Mk. and Lk.), for sept (see 10% &- 18. 6 731) has taken over the sense 
of trrep. 


For xaOdéorep (x* A B D* 33) in v.4, 8° DOK L PY 6. 1288, 1739 read 
the more obvious xafdzrep (C ? syrh! Chrys. Cyr. Alex. Procopius: xaGds). 


In v.® ody éautév eSdgacev, while the term ddfa was specially 
applicable to the highpriestly office (cf. 2 Mac 147 dOev ddeAd- 
pevos THY mpoyoviKyy dav, A€yw oy THY dpxLepwovvyy), the phrase 
is quite general, as in the parallel Jn 3°. The following yevn- 
Ojvor is an epexegetic infinitive, which recurs in the Lucan 
writings (Lk 15+ 72, Ac 1510) and in the earlier Psalter of Solo- 
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mon (278-40 etc.). After &\X” we must supply some words like 
abtév éddfacev. 

The argument runs thus: We have a great dpyxvepeds, Jesus 
the Son of God (41), and it is as he is Son that he carries out 
the vocation of dpy:epevs. There is something vital, for the 
writer’s mind, in the connexion of dpyzepevs and Yiés. Hence he 
quotes (v.5) his favourite text from Ps 2” before the more apposite 
one (in v.°) from Ps 1104, implying that the position of divine 
Son carried with it, in some sense, the réle of dpxiepeds. This 
had been already suggested in 1%° where the activities of the 
Son include the purification of men from their sins. Here the 
second quotation only mentions iepeds, it is true; but the writer 
drew no sharp distinction between tepeds and apytepevs. In 
kara ths tdgw Medxueddx, tags for the writer, as 7 proves 
(xara THY Gpoidrnra Medxioredéx), has a general meaning ;? Jesus 
has the rank of a Melchizedek, he is a priest of the Melchizedek 
sort or order, though in the strict sense of the term there was no 
ragis or succession of Melchizedek priests. 

Tdéts in the papyri is often a list or register; in OP. 1266% (a.D. 98) 
év rdzec means ‘‘in the class” (of people). It had acquired a sacerdotal 
nuance, ¢.g. Michel 735!" (the regulations of Antiochus 1.), Sorcs re ay 
borépun xpiven rdéwy Ad8By Tadrny, and occasionally denoted a post or office 
(e.g. Tebt. P 2978, A.D. 123). 


“Os xrA. Some editors (eg. A. B. Davidson, Liinemann, 
Peake, Hollmann) take vv."!0 as a further proof of (4). But 
the writer is here casting back to (a), not hinting that the 
trying experiences of Jesus on earth proved that his vocation was 
not self-sought, but using these to illustrate the thoroughness 
with which he had identified himself with men. He does this, 
although the parallel naturally broke down at one point. Indeed 
his conception of Christ was too large for the categories he had 
been employing, and this accounts for the tone and language of 
the passage. (a) Jesus being xwpis duaprias did not require to 
offer any sacrifices on his own behalf; and (4) the case of 
Melchizedek offered no suggestion of suffering as a vital element 
in the vocation of an dpyxtepeds. As for the former point, while 
the writer uses zpocevéyxas in speaking of the prayers of Jesus, 
this is at most a subconscious echo of rpoodépew in vv.!3 ; there 
is no equivalent in Jesus to the sacrifice offered by the OT 
dpyepevs, rept éaurod . . . wept duapriav. The writer starts with 
his parallel, for év rais yyépors ris oapKds adrod corresponds to 
mepuxcirat dobéveray (v.2); but instead of developing the idea of 
sympathy in an official (uerproradety Suvdwevos KrA.), he passes to 
the deeper idea that Jesus qualified himself by a moral discipline 


1 As in 2 Mac 938 érisroMy Exouray txernplas rd. Ed. ‘of 
Kpnridos Exoura Tdkw. nplas rdgw, Ep. Arist. 69, 
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to be dépxvepevs in a pre-eminent sense. He mentions the prayers 
and tears of Jesus here, as the faith of Jesus in 2!%*, for the 
express purpose of showing how truly he shared the lot of man 
on earth, using Sejoers Te Kal tkeTypias, a phrase which the writer 
may have found in his text (A) of Jb 40 @ Sencets Kal ixernpias, 
but which was classical (eg. Isokrates, de Face, 46, woAAas 
ixernpias Kat Senoes wovovpevot). “Ixerypia had become an equiva- 
lent for ixeoia, which is actually the reading here in 1 (Sejoes re 
kal ixeoias). The phrase recurs in a Ptolemaic papyrus (Brunet 
de Presle et E. Egger’s Papyrus Grecs du Muste du Louvre, 277°), 
xaipev oe G60 pera Sejoews Kai ixereias, though in a weakened 
sense. The addition of perd kpavyis (here a cry of anguish) 
ioxupas Kat Saxpdwy may be a touch of pathos, due to his own 
imagination, or suggested by the phraseology of the 22nd psalm, 
which was a messianic prediction for him (cp. above, 2!°) as for 
the early church; the words of v.? in that psalm would hardly 
suit (kexpdgopat nuépas mpos ce Kal otk eicaxovoy), but phrases 
like that of v.6 (apdés ot éxéxpagav kat éowOyoav) and v.» (é re 
Kexpayevat pe TPs adrov éryjKxovoév pov) might have been in his 
mind. Tears were added before long to the Lucan account of 
the passion, at 22** (Epiph. dzcor. 31, GAAG “Kal &kAavoey” Ketras 
év T@ xara Aovkay evayyeAiw ev rots adiopOwros avriypddors). It 
is one of the passages which prove how deeply the writer was 
impressed by the historical Jesus; the intense faith and courage 
and pitifulness of Jesus must have deeply moved his mind. He 
seeks to bring out the full significance of this for the saving 
work of Jesus as Son. His methods of proof may be remote and 
artificial, to our taste, but the religious interest which prompted 
them is fundamental. No theoretical reflection on the qualifica- 
tion of priests or upon the dogma of messiah’s sinlessness could 
have produced such passages as this. 


Later Rabbinic piety laid stress on tears, ¢e.2. in Sohar Exod. fol. 5. 19, 
‘* Rabbi Jehuda said, all things of this world depend on penitence and 
prayers, which men offer to God (Blessed be He!), especially if one sheds 
tears along with his prayers”; and in Synopsis Sohar, p. 33, n. 2, ‘* There 
are three kinds of prayers, entreaty, crying, and tears. Entreaty is offered 
in a quiet voice, crying with a raised voice, but tears are higher than all.” 


In dd tis eddaPelas, the sense of etAaBeia in 1278 and of 
ebAaBetoGa in 117 shows that dé here means “on account of” 
(as is common in Hellenistic Greek), and that dm6 rijs edAaPeias 
must be taken, as the Greek fathers took it, ““on account of his 
reverent fear of God,” pro sua reverentia (vg), “because he had 


1 Like that of Hos 12‘, where tears are added to the primitive story (Gn 
32%) of Jacob’s prayer (évloxvoev pera dyyéAou Kal Adurdc Oy’ Exdavoay Kal 
edeOnody pov), In 2Mac1r1® the Maccabean army pera dduppGr xal daxptwr 
ixérevoy Tov KUpiov. 
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God in reverence” (Tyndale; “in honoure,” Coverdale). The 
writer is thinking of the moving tradition about Jesus in Geth- 
semane, which is now preserved in the synoptic gospels, where 
Jesus entreats God to be spared death: “ABPa 6 warp, rdvra 
Oward cou wapeveyke TO ToTHpLov amr éuod rodro (Mk 1436), This 
repeated supplication corresponds to the “ bitter tears and cries.” 
Then Jesus adds, ddd’ od ri éyd Oédw, GANG ti ot. This is his 
evAdBeia, the godly fear which leaves everything to the will of 
God. Such is the discipline which issues in traxoy. Compare 
Ps. Sol 68 xat xipios elo-nkovee tpocevyyy mavros év PdBw Oeod. 

(a) The alternative sense of ‘‘fear” appears as early as the Old Latin 
version (d==exauditus a metu). This meaning of evAaPela (Beza: ‘*liberatus 
ex metu ”’) occurs in Joseph. Av. xi. 6. 9, evAaBelas abri (Esther) darodvwy. 
Indeed edd\aBela (cp. Anz, 359) and its verb evAaetedar are common in this 
sense; cp. 4g. 2 Mac 8'8 ph xaramdayfvar rots deculos unde evraBetobac 
Thy . « . wodvmdnGelav: Sir qr? wh evAaBod kpiua dardrov: Wis 178 ofrot 
Karayédacrov evAdBeiay évdcovr. But here the deeper, religious sense is more 
relevant to the context. ‘‘ In any case the answer consisted . . . in courage 
given to face death. . . . The point to be emphasized is, not so much that 
the prayer of Jesus was heard, as that it needed to be heard” (A. B. Bruce, 

. 186) 


(2) Some (4.g. Linden in Studien und Kritiken, 1860, 753f., and Blass, 
§ 211) take dd ris evAaBelas with what follows ; this was the interpretation of 
the Peshitto (‘‘and, although he was a son, he learned obedience from fear 
and the sufferings which he bore”). But the separation of dd ris edhaBelas 
from ag dy and the necessity of introducing a «al before the latter phrase 
point to the artificiality of this construction, 


In v.8 katwep &v vids (xaiwep being used with a participle as 
in 7° 1217) means, “Son though he was,” not “son though he 
was.” The writer knows that painful discipline is to be expected 
by all who are sons of God the Father; he points out, in 12°, 
that every son, because he is a son, has to suffer. Here the 
remarkable thing is that Jesus had to suffer, not because but 
although he was vids, which shows that Jesus is Son in a unique 
sense ; as applied to Jesus vids means something special. As 
divine vids in the sense of 11, it might have been expected that 
he would be exempt from such a discipline. “Os . . . ZuaQev 
- + + Uraxofy is the main thread of the sentence, but xatrep dv 
vids attaches itself to guaey «rd. rather than to the preceding 
participles mpocevéyxas and eicaxouodels (Chrys. Theophyl.). 
With a daring stroke the author adds, Zuaey ag’ dy grade thy 
Omaxoyy. The paronomasia goes back to a common Greek 
phrase which is as old as Aeschylus (Agam. 177£.), who de- 
scribes Zeus as rév mdber pdbos Oévra kupius Zyew, and tells how 
(W. Headlam)— 


“The heart in time of sleep renews 
Aching remembrance of her bruise, 
And chastening wisdom enters wills that most refuse”— 
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which, the poet adds, is a sort of ydpis Bias from the gods. 
This moral doctrine, that wdfos brings pdos, is echoed by 
Pindar (Jsthm. 1. 40, 6 wovyjcas 8 véw Kal rpopdbeay Péper) and 
other writers, notably by Philo (de vit. Mos. iii. 38, rodrous od 
Adyos GAN’ epya waWever” rabdvres cicovrar 7d epdv awevdés, rel 
pabdyres ov eyvwcav: de spec. leg. iii. 6, iv éx tod rabely pdby 
kth.: dé somn. ii. 15,5 wadav dxpyBds euabev, drt rod Geod (Gn 
50!) éoriv). But in the Greek authors and in Philo it is almost 
invariably applied to “‘the thoughtless or stupid, and to open and 
deliberate offenders” (Abbott, Diaz. 32082), to people who can 
only be taught by suffering. Our writer ventures, therefore, to 
apply to the sinless Jesus an idea which mainly referred to young 
or wilful or undisciplined natures. The term émaxoy only occurs 
once in the LXX, at 2S 2256 (kat traxoy cov érd7nPuva pe, A), 
where it translates my. The general idea corresponds to that 


of 10° below, where Jesus enters the world submissively to do 
the will of God, a vocation which involved suffering and self- 
sacrifice. But the closest parallel is the argument of Paul in Ph 
268 that Jesus, born in human form, érametvwoev éavrov yevdpevos 
iayxoos (sc. TO OeG) péxypt Govarov, and the conception of the 
irraKxoy of Jesus (Ro 5}°- 1”) in contrast to the zapaxoy of Adam. 
What our writer means to bring out here, as in 2%, is the 
practical initiation of Jesus into his vocation for God and men. 
‘Wherever there is a vocation, growth and process are inevi- 
table. . . . Personal relations are of necessity relations into which 
one grows ; the relation can be fully and practically constituted 
only in the practical exercise of the calling in which it is involved. 
So it was with Christ. He had, so to speak, to work Himself 
into His place in the plan of salvation, to go down among the 
brethren whom He was to lead to glory and fully to identify 
Himself with them, not of course by sharing their individual 
vocation, but in the practice of obedience in the far harder 
vocation given to Him. That obedience had to be learned, not 
because His will was not at every moment perfect... but 
simply because it was a concrete, many-sided obedience” (W. 
Robertson Smith, Zxfositor®, i. pp. 425, 426). TedevwOets in v.® 
recalls and expands the remark of 21°, that God “perfected” 
Jesus by suffering as tov dpynyov ris cwrnpias atrov, and the 
argument of 217-18, The writer avoids the technical Stoic terms 
apokorrew and mpoxory. He prefers reActodv and redeiwors, not 
on account of their associations with the sacerdotal consecration 
of the OT ritual, but in order to suggest the moral ripening 
which enabled Jesus to offer a perfect self-sacrifice, and also 
perhaps with a side-allusion here to the death-association of 
these terms. 
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Philo (de Adrah. 11) observes that nature, instruction, and practice are the 
three things essential mpis 7eAecéryra rot Blob, odre yap didacKadrlay dvev 
dicews  doxjocws rerewO vat Guvardy obre pices éwt wépas dorly éhOeiv lxavh 


dixa Tov wadeiv. 


Airog cwrnplas was a common Greek phrase. Thus Philo 
speaks of the brazen serpent as airios cwrnpias yevomevos TayTeAovs 
rois Oeacapévos (de Agric. 22), Aeschines (tm Ctesiph. 57) has 
THs pev curypiay TH TéAe Tods Geods airiovs yeyeypuevous, and in 
the de Mundo, 3980, the writer declares that it is fitting for God 
airiov te yiverOat tois éxi THs ys gurnpias. wrnpia aiwvios is 
a LXX phrase (Is 451"), but not in the sense intended here 
(cp. 23). The collocation of Jesus learning how to obey God 
and of thus proving a saviour tots éwaxovovow adré is remarkable. 
At first sight there is a clue to the sense in Philo, who declares 
that “the man who is morally earnest,” receiving God’s kingdom, 
“does not prove a source of evil to anyone (airios yiverat), but 
proves a source of the acquisition and use of good things for all 
who obey him” (raou rots tanxdos, de Abrak, 45). This refers 
to Abraham, but to the incident of Gn 23%, not to that of 
Melchizedek ; Philo is spiritualizing the idea of the good man as 
king, and the tryxdo. are the members of his household under 
his authority. The parallel is merely verbal. Here by raow 
tois Srakovovuow airs the writer means of moreioavres (4°), but 
with a special reference to their loyalty to Christ. Disobedience 
to Christ or to God (338 4°) is the practical expression of 
disbelief. It is a refusal to take Christ for what he is, as God’s 
appointed dpytepeds. The writer then adds (v.!) mpooayopeubets 
Gmd toi Qeoi dpxtepeds kata thy tdgiv Medxioedéx, in order to 
explain how, thus commissioned, he brought the cwrnpia aiwvios. 
The paragraph is thus rounded off, like that of vv.56, with a 
reference to the Melchizedek priesthood, which the writer regards 
as of profound importance, and to which he now proposes to 
advance. Though zpocayopetw is not used in this sense (“ hail,” 
“ designate”) in the LXX, the usage is common in Hellenistic 
writings like 2 Maccabees (1% 47 10%) and Josephus (eg. «. 
Apion. i. 311). But the Melchizedek type of priesthood is not 
discussed till 69 74%, The interlude between 52 and 6% is 
devoted to a stirring exhortation ; for this interpretation of the 
Son as priest is a piece of yvGours which can only be imparted 
to those who have mastered the elementary truths of the Chris- 
tian religion, and the writer feels and fears that his readers are 
still so immature that they may be unable or unwilling to grasp 
the higher and fuller teaching about Christ. The admonition 
has three movements of thought, 511-14, 61-8 and 69-19, 


1 On this point I (hyuty, plural of authorship, as 2°) ave a great deal to say, 
which tt ts hard to make intelligible to you. For (kal ydp=etenim) you have 
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grown dull of hearing. “ Though by this time you should be teaching other 
people, you still need someone to teach you once more the rudimentary prin- 
ciples of the divine revelation. You are in need of milk, not of solid food. 
13 ( For anyone who is fed on milk is unshilled in moral truth; he is* a mere 
babe. * Whereas solid food ts for the mature, for those who have ther 
Jaculties trained by exercese to distinguish good and evil.) 6' Let us pass on 
then to what ts mature, leaving elementary Christian doctrine behind, instead 
of laying the foundation over again with repentance from dead works, with 
faith in God, * with instruction about ablutions and the laying on of hands, 
about the resurrection of the dead and eternal punishment. * With God's 
permission we will take this step. 


Mept of (2c. on dpxtepeds Kata tHv taw M.) odds xrA, (v.22). 
The entire paragraph (vv.41-14) is full of ideas and terms current 
in the ethical and especially the Stoic philosophy of the day. - 
Thus, to begin with, rodvs (se. Zrrv) 6 Adyos is a common literary 
phrase for “‘there is much to say”; eg. Dion. Hal. ad Amm. 
i, 3, woAds yap 6 wept abrav Adyos, and Lysias im Pancleonem, 11, 
doa pev ovv adrdb. éppyOy, odds av ein por Adyos Seryeio Bat 
TloAvs and ducepuyvevros are separated, as elsewhere adjectives 
are (e.g. 21"), For the general sense of Suceppyvevros éyerv, see 
Philo, de migrat. Abrah, 18, 7s ra pay GAAa paxporépwv H Kara 
Tov wapovTa Kaipov Setrat Adywyv Kal irepHeréov, and Dion. Halic. 
de Comp. viii. wept Gv kat wodds 5 Adyos Kat Babela 7 Oewpia. 
Avoeppyvevros occurs in an obscure and interpolated passage of 
Philo’s de Somnits (i. 32, GXéxrw tue kal dvoepunvettm Géa), and 
Artemidorus (Oxeirocr. iti. 67, of Gvecpot . . . wotxidou Kal zodAois 
Svoeppyvevror) uses it of dreams. “Emet «rd. (explaining duceppy- 
vevrot) for the fault lies with you, not with the subject. Nw@pds 
only occurs once in the LXX, and not in this sense (Pr 22” 
dvSpdot vwbpois, tr. 3M); even in Sir 4” 11! it means no more 
than slack or backward (as below in 6%). It is a common 
Greek ethical term for sluggishness, used with the accusative or 
the (locative) dative. With dxo# it denotes dulness. The literal 
sense occurs in Heliodorus (v. 10: éy® pév ov yoOdunv... 
Taxa pév tov Kal &¢ yAuciav vwlpdérepos Sv thy axoyv’ voros yap 
dAAwv re xat drov 7d yapas), and the metaphorical sense of dxoaé 
is illustrated by Philo’s remark in guzs rer. div. haer. 3: €v dipuxots 
avopiacw, ols Gra pev éoriy, &xoat 8’ ox eveiowy. 

Why (kat ydp, v.12), the writer continues, instead of being 
teachers you still need a teacher. For xpeia with the article and 
infinitive (Tod S8deKew? xrA.), cp. the similar use of xpéwy in OP. 
148825, In what follows, td, the masculine singular, gives a 
better sense than riva, the neuter plural. ‘Ye again have need 
of (one) to teach you what are the elements” (sah boh); but it 


1D* inserts dxuhy (Mt 157%) between ydp and éorw: “‘he is s¢//7 a mere 
babe.” Blass adopts this, for reasons of rhythm. 
4 r9r2 and Origen read (with 462) d:ddekecOar, and omit dpas, 
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is the elementary truths themselves, not what they are, that need 
to be taught. T& orotxeta here means the ABC or elementary 
principles (see Burton’s Galatians, pp. 510 f.), such as he men- 
tions in 61:2, He defines them further as tijs dpxijs tay Aoyiov 
Qeod, where ra Aoyia eod means not the OT but the divine 
revelation in general, so that ra o. 7. dpxys corresponds to the 
Latin phrase “prima elementa.” The words édetdovres efvat 
SiSdoxador simply charge the readers with backwardness. ‘The 
expression, ‘to be teachers,’ affirms no more than that the 
readers ought to be ripe in Christian knowledge. Once a man 
is ripe or mature, the qualification for teaching is present ” 
(Wrede, p. 32). The use of the phrase in Greek proves that it 
is a general expression for stirring people up to acquaint them- 
selves with what should be familiar. See Epict. Euchir. 51, 
motov obv ért SuddoKahov mpocdokds; .. . ovK ert ef perpdxiov, dAAG 
avip 70 Tédeos. It was quite a favourite ethical maxim in 
antiquity. Thus Cyrus tells the Persian chiefs that he would be 
ashamed to give them advice on the eve of battle: ofa yap tyds 
Tatra émioTapevous Kal pewedernkdras Kal doxovvras 8 réAovs 
oldrep ey, Gore kav GAous eixdrws dv Siddoxorre (Cyrop. iii. 3. 
35). Similarly we have the remark of Aristophanes in Plato, 
Sympos. 189d, ey obv reipdcopat tyiv eionyjoacda tiv Sdvopev 
aurod, ipeis O¢ Trav GAwv SiSdexador eoecbe, and the reply given 
by Apollonius of Tyana to a person who asked why he never put 
questions to anybody: éri petpdxiov dv eLyryca, viv d& od ypy 
Cyrely GAAG Oiddoxe & evpyxa (Philostratus, Vita Afoll. i. 17). 
Seneca tells Lucilius the same truth: ‘“ quousque disces ? iam et 
praecipe (Zp. 33%). Thus the phrase here offers no support 
whatever to any theories about the readers of Ipés ‘EGpaious - 
being a group of teachers, or a small, specially cultured com- 
munity. The author, himself a dddcxados, as he is in possession 
of this mature yéors, is trying to shame his friends out of their 
imperfect grasp of their religion. That is all. Teyévare ypetay 
éxovres is a rhetorical variant for xpefay éyere, due to the writer’s 
fondness for yeyéva. If there is any special meaning in the 
larger phrase, it is that detected by Chrysostom, who argues that 
the writer chose it deliberately : rouréorw, ipeis #Oedjoare, tyeis 
éavrovs els toto Kareorioare, els Tavryy tiv xpeav. They are 
responsible for this second childhood of theirs, The comparison ! 
of milk and solid food is one of the most common in Greek 

? Origen (Phzlocalza, xviii. 23) uses this passage neatly to answer Celsus, 
who had declared that Christians were afraid to appeal to an educated and 
intelligent audience. He quotes 5" as well as 1 Co 3%, arguing that in 
the light of them it must be admitted jyeis, 807 Stvamus, wdvra wparromev 
tnrép Tot ppoviuwy dvipay -yevér Oar rdv ovdXoyor huey: Kal rd e& hpivy pdduora, 


Koad Kal Ocia Tére TO\UGpep ev rots mpds Td Kowdy Siaddyors dépew els udoor, 
8r’ ebropoOuer ouveray dxpoaray. 
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ethical philosophy, as in Epictetus, ¢.g. ii. 16. 39, ov OéAes 757 
és Ta watdia &royadaxticbqvat Kal drrecGar tpodys orepewrépas, 
and ill. 24. 9, ok a&royaAaKticopey 75n To éavTovs, and parti- 
cularly in Philo. A characteristic passage from the latter writer 
is the sentence in de agric. 2: éet O€ vyio piv ore yaAa Tpody, 
tereiots 5 Ta x wupiv wéupara, Kal Yvyfs yaAaxrddas pev dy 
elev Tpodat Kara THy waidixyy HAtkiavy Ta THs éyKuKAloy povotKys 
aporradedpata, Téderat dé Kai dvipdow eumpereis al Suk Ppovfjoeus 
Kat cwppooivys Kal drdons aperns Spyyjoes. Our writer adopts 
the metaphor, as Paul had done (1 Co 3!-?), and adds a general 
aside (vv.!* 14) in order to enforce his remonstrance. He does 
not use the term yvéous, and the plight of his friends is not due 
to the same causes as operated in the Corinthian church, but 
he evidently regards his interpretation of the priesthood of Christ 
as mature instruction, oreped tpopy. ‘O petéxwv ydAaxtos is one 
whose only food (meréxetv as in 1 Co 101” etc.) is milk; &reipos 
is “inexperienced,” and therefore “ unskilled,” in Adyou Sixato- 
ovvys—an ethical phrase for what moderns would call ‘ moral 
truth,” almost as in Xen. Cyrop. i. 6. 31, dvyp SiddoxaXros trav 
maiowv, os édldacKey dpa Tovs waidas THY SiKaLooUvyY KrA., or in M. 
Aurelius xi. 10, xii. 1. Thus, while Stxotoodvn here is not a 
religious term, the phrase means more than (a) “incapable of 
talking correctly ” (Delitzsch, B. Weiss, von Soden), which is, no 
doubt, the mark of a vis, but irrelevant in this connexion ; 
or (4) “incapable of understanding normal speech,” such as 
grown-up people use (Riggenbach). Tedetwv 8€ «rd. (v.14). The 
clearest statement of what contemporary ethical teachers meant by 
réXevos as mature, is (cp. p. 70) in Epict. Euchirid. 51, “how long 
(ets wrotov ért xpdvov) will you defer thinking of yourself as worthy 
of the very best ...? You have received the precepts you 
ought to accept, and have accepted them. Why then do you 
still wait for a teacher (8:ddoxarov wzpocdoxas), that you may put 
off amending yourself till he comes? You are a lad no longer, 
you are a full-grown man now (ov« ér ef petpdxtov, GAAG avijp 
707 TéAelos). . . . Make up your mind, ere it is too late, to live 
ds TéActov Kat mpoxérrovta.” Then he adds, in words that recall 
He 12: “and when you meet anything stiff or sweet, glorious 
or inglorious, remember that viv 6 dyav Kal dy mdpeore ré& 
“Odvpma.” As Pythagoras divided his pupils into wri and 
ré\aot, SO Our author distinguishes between the immature and 
the mature (cp. 1 Co 26 & rots redetots, 31 vyriows). In Sid th 
ééw (vg. ‘‘ pro consuetudine ”) he uses é£:s much as does the writer 
of the prologue to Sirach (ixavyy e€w wepirounodpevos), for facility 
or practice! It is not an equivalent for mental faculties here. 


1<¢ Fiyma quaedam facilitas quae apud Graecos és nominatur” (Quint 
Instit. Orat. 10. 1). 
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but for the exercise of our powers. These powers or faculties 
are called ra aicdytipia. AicOyrypiov was a Stoic term for an 
organ of the senses, and, like its English equivalent “sense,” 
easily acquired an ethical significance, as in Jer 4! ra aic@yrjpia 
THs Kapdias pov. The phrase yeyupvacpéva aiciyripia may be 
illustrated from Galen (de dign. puls. iii. 2, 8s pev yap av etareOyro- 
ratov dict te Kal 7d aicOyryipiov éyn yeyunvacpévoy ixavais . .. 
otros dv dpirros cin yvdpov Tav évros trokemevuv, and de complexu, 
ii. : AeAoyitpevov pev éorw dvdpds rods Aoyropors ods eipyKa Kal 
yeyunvacpeva rHy aicbnaow év roAAG TH Kara pépos éurreipia Krd.), 
yeyupvaopéva being a perfect participle used predicatively, like 
repurevperny in Lk 135, and yeyvpvacpevoy above. Compare 
what Marcus Aurelius (iii. 1) says about old age; it may come 
upon us, bringing not physical failure, but a premature decay of 
the mental and moral faculties, ¢.g., of self-control, of the sense 
of duty, cat dca rovatra oyropod ovyyeyupvacpevou wavy yxp7tet. 
Elsewhere (ii. 13) he declares that ignorance of moral distinctions 
(@yvoue aya0ay Kai xaxoyv) is a blindness as serious as any inability 
to distinguish black and white. ‘The power of moral discrimina- 
tion (arpés Sudxpiow Kadod Te Kal Kaxod) is the mark of maturity, 
in contrast to childhood (cp. eg. Dt 159 wév wadlov véov doris 
ovk oldey onpepov ayaboy 4% Kaxdév). Compare the definition of 
76 HOuxdv in Sextus Empiricus (Hyp. Pyrrh. iii. 168): dep Soxet 
mept tHv Sidkptow trav Te KaA@y Kai Kaxdv kai ddiaddpwy Kara- 
yiyver Gan. 

In spite of Resch’s arguments (Zexte u. Untersuchungen, xxx. 3. 112£), 
there is no reason to hear any echo of the well-known saying attributed to 


Jesus: ylverGe dé Oéxipor rpareftrat, ra per darodoxiudgovres, Td dé Kady 
KATEXOPTES. 


Avs—well then (as in 12! *8\—émt tov tederdtyTa hepdpeba 
(6). It is a moral duty to grow up, and the duty involves an 
effort. The reAewrns in question is the mature mental grasp of 
the truth about Christ as dpyvepeds, a truth which the writer is 
disappointed that his friends still find it difficult to understand. 
However, oa rov xpdvov they ought to understand it. Hehas every 
reason to expect an effort from them, and therefore he follows 
up his remonstrance with a word of encouragement. Instead of 
the sharp, severe tone of vv.4!, he now speaks more hopefully. 
The connexion is not easy. We expect ‘“‘however” instead of 
‘well then.” But the connexion is not made more easy by 
regarding 6 as a resolve of the writer: “since you are so im- 
mature, I am going on myself to develop the higher teaching.” 
It would be senseless for a teacher to take this line, and it is not 
facilitated by reading ¢epdue6a. The plural is not the literary 
plural asin 5". The writer wishes to carry his readers along 
with him. “If you want anyone to instruct you over again in 
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rudimentary Christianity, I am not the man; I propose to carry 
you forward into a higher course of lessons. Come, let us 
advance, you and [I together.” The underlying thought, which 
explains the transition, is revealed in the next paragraph (vv.*), 
where the writer practically tells his readers that they must either 
advance or lose their present position of faith,! in which latter 
case there 1s no second chance for them. In spite of his un- 
qualified censure in 51%, he shows, in 6%, that they are really 
capable of doing what he summons them to try in 61, ze. to 
think out the full significance of Jesus in relation to faith and 
forgiveness. Only thus, he argues, can quicken the faint pulse of 
your religious life. ‘‘ Religion is something different from mere 
strenuous thinking on the great religious questions. Yet it still 
remains true that faith and knowledge are inseparable, and that 
both grow stronger as they react on one another. More often 
than we know, the failure of religion, as a moral power, is due to 
no other cause than intellectual sloth” (E. F. Scott, p. 44). 
After the parenthesis of 51514 the writer resumes the thought 
with which he started in 512* “‘you must make an effort to enter 
into this larger appreciation of what Christ means.” “Adevres... 
depdpeba is a phrase illustrated by Eurip. Androm. 392-393, 
Thy apynv adeis | rpos riv terevriv torépay otcay dépy 
dpévres the writer means “leaving behind,” and by depapeba 
“let us advance.” “Adinus might even mean “to omit” (“not 
mentioning”); it is so used with Adyov (=to pass over without 
mentioning), ¢.g. in Plutarch’s an sent respublica gerenda sit, 18, 
GAN adévres, ci BovAa, Tov daroomGvra THs woAtreias Adyov éxetvo 
oKoTapev non KTrA., and even independently (cp. Epict. iv. 1. 15, rov 
pev Kaicapa rpos 76 rapov ddGuev, and Theophrastus, provem. adeis 
76 tpoowidler Oar kat 7oAAd repi TOU mpadyparos Aé€yev). In what 
follows, tav Tis &pxijs Too Xptorod Adyoy is a variant for ra crorxeta 
THS Gps TOV Aoylwy Tod Heod (512). Tod Xpiorod is an objective 
genitive; the writer is not thinking of injunctions issued by 
Christ (so Harnack, Constitution and Law of the Church, p. 344). 
Blass follows L in reading Aourov after Adyov—needlessly. 

The use of the @enéAvov metaphor after tis dpx7s was natural ; 
it occurs in Epictetus (ii. 15. 8, od OéAas Ti apy orjoa Kat Tov 
Gewédcov) and in Philo (de spec. leg. i. 13, dpxnv tairyv Baddo- 
pevos Gorep Oeuedudv twa). Indeed the Oeuédcov metaphor is 
particularly common in Philo, as, ¢g., in the de vita contempl. 
476 (éyxpareiay 8& dorep Twa OewéXiov mpoxaraBodArSpevor yuxijs). 
This basis (@ené\vov) of Christian instruction is now described ; 
the contents are arranged in three pairs, but, as the middle pair 
are not distinctively Christian ideas (v.?), the writer puts in 


1 Compare the motto which Cromwell is said to have written on his 
pocket-bible, ‘‘ qui cessat esse melior cessat esse bonus.” 
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SiSayyv or SSayijs. The Gexedcoy of instruction consists of 
peravoias . . . Kal wiorews (genitives of quality), while éidaxyy, 
which is in apposition to it (‘I mean, instruction about”), 
controls the other four genitives. Merdvoia and mioris, Bamriopot 
and émQéois yeupdv, dvdoraois and xKpipa aidvoy, are the funda- 
mental truths. Merdvoia! dié is like peravoely dro (Ac 8”), and 
alors éri Gedv like wuoreveww éxi (¢.g. Wis 12? tva daradA\ayevres TIS 
kakias miorevowpev érl oé, xupic). These two requirements were 
foremost in the programme of the Christian mission. The other 
side of repentance is described in 9!4 téc@ paddov 76 alya. rot 
Xpierod . . . KaGaptet rhv cvveldnow ypadv asd vexpdv épywy eis 76 
Aatpevew Gea LSvrt, where the last word indicates that vexpa épya 
mean the conduct of those who are outside the real life and 
service of God. Practically, therefore, vexpa épya are sins, as the 
Greek fathers assumed; the man who wrote 11% (feo... 
dépaptias) would hardly have hesitated to call them such. He 
has coined this phrase to suggest that such épya have no principle 
of life in them,? or that they lead to death. The origin of the 
phrase has not been explained, though Chrysostom and Oecu- 
menius were right in suggesting that the metaphor of 91* was 
derived from the contamination incurred by touching a corpse 
(see Nu 19% 311%). Its exact meaning is less clear. The one 
thing that is clear about it is that these épya vexpé were not 
habitual sins of Christians ; they were moral offences from which 
a man had to break away, in order to become a Christian at all. 
They denote not the lifeless, formal ceremonies of Judaism, but 
occupations, interests, and pleasures, which lay within the sphere 
of moral death, where, as a contemporary Christian writer put it 
(Eph 21), pagans lay vexpoi rots waparrwpaciw Kal rats d&paptiais. 
The phrase might cover Jewish Christians, if there were any 
such in the community to which this homily is addressed, but it is 
a general phrase. Whatever is evil 1s vexpdy, for our author, and 
épya vexpa render any Christian wioris or Aarpevew impossible 
(cp. Exposttor, Jan. 1918, pp. 1-18), because they belong to the 
profane, contaminating sphere of the world. 

In v.? 88ayyy is read, instead of S8ayfs, by B syr™ and 
the Old Latin, a very small group—yet the reading is probably 

1 According to Philo (de Adrak. 2, 3), next to hope, which is the dpyy 
perovolas dyadGy, comes 4 él duapravopevois perdvora kat Bedriwots. Only, 
he adds (zdid. 4), repentance is second to redecérys, Somrep kal dvécov cbparos 
H wpds vyrelay éf dofevelas weraBody . . . 4 8 dd rwos xpdvov BeAriwots té.ov 
ayabov edduols puxis gore wh rots madixots éripevotons aXN ddporépois xat 
avdpds bvrws ppovhuacwy érifnrotcns evd.ov kardoracw [puis] kal rp davracla 
TWP KahOv éxiTpexovons. 

2 Cp. the use of vexpdés in Epict. iii, 23. 28, kal why dv wh radra euarorg 6 
rot dior dou Adyos, vexpbs éori Kal ards kalé Aéywv. This passage indicates 
how vexpés could pass from the vivid application to persons (Mt 8%, Lk 1533, 
cp. Col 215), into a secondary application to their sphere and conduct. 
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original; the surrounding genitives led to its alteration into 
didayys. However, it makes no difference to the sense, which 
reading is chosen. Even é:day7s depends on Geuédrov as a 
qualifying genitive. But the change of didaxyv into didax7js is 
much more likely than the reverse process. Acdayyv follows 
Barricpav like xéopos in 1 P 32 (évdtcews tuariwy xécpos). 
Bamriopot by itself does not mean specifically Christian baptism 
either in this epistle (9!) or elsewhere (Mk 7*), but ablutions or 
immersions such as the mystery religions and the Jewish cultus 
required for initiates, proselytes, and worshippers in general. 
The singular might mean Christian baptism (as in Col 2?%), but 
‘why does the writer employ the plural here? Not because 
in some primitive Christian circles the catechumen was thrice 
sprinkled or immersed in the name of the Trinity (Didache 7}-*), 
but because ancient religions, such as those familiar to the 
readers, had all manner of purification rites connected with 
water (see on 10), The distinctively Christian uses of water 
had to be grasped by new adherents. That is, at baptism, ¢.g., 
the catechumen would be specially instructed about the differ- 
ence between this Christian rite, with its symbolic purification 
from sins of which one repented, and (a) the similar rites in 
connexion with Jewish proselytes on their reception into the 
synagogue or with adherents who were initiated into various 
cults, and (4) the ablutions which were required from Christians 
in subsequent worship. The latter practice may be alluded to 
in 1072 (Aedovopevor TO cHpa Voate Kafapd). Justin (Agol. i. 62) 
regards these lustrations of the cults as devilish caricatures of 
real baptism: kai 76 Aovtpdy 5% Todro axovoavres of Saipoves . . . 
évnpynoav kat pavriley éavrods tovs eis Ta tepd atra&v émPBaivovras 
Kat mpootévat avrots péAXovras, AoiBas Kat Kvicas droreodyras 
teXeov 8 kat AoveoGar éridvras mpiv éAGely ert Ta Lepd, WOa 
idpuvrat, evepyotou. The ém@éots xetpav which often followed 
baptism in primitive days (e.g. Ac 8! 19°), though it is ignored 
by the Didache and Justin, was supposed to confer the holy 
Spirit (see v.*). Tertullian witnesses to the custom (de dafzissmo, 
18, de carnis resurrectione, 8), and Cyprian corroborates it (Z#. 
Ixxiv. 5, ‘‘manus baptizato imponitur ad accipiendum spiritum 
sanctum”). The rite was employed in blessing, in exorcising, 
and at “ordination,” afterwards at the reception of penitents 
and heretics; here it is mentioned in connexion with baptism 
particularly (Z.RZ. vi. 4940). 

The subject is discussed in monographs like A. J. Mason’s The Relation 
of Confirmation to Baptism (1891), and J. Behm’s Die Handauflegung im 
Orchristenthunz (1911). 

The final pair of doctrines is dvaordoews vexpdv kat xpipatos 
(21415 927) giwviou (as in Ac 24%), Te is added after dvac- 
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Tacews mechanically (to conform with the preceding te) by SAC 
K L Lat arm syr*4, just as it is added after Barricpav by 
harkl, In the rather elliptical style and loose construction of the 
whole sentence, ‘‘ notwithstanding its graceful rhythmical struc- 
ture,” it is possible to see, with Bruce (p. 203), “an oratorical 
device to express a feeling of impatience” with people who need 
to have such principia mentioned. At any rate the writer hastens 
forward. V.° is not a parenthesis (“I will do this,” ze. go over 
such elementary truths with you, “if God permits,” when I 
reach you, 13°%); the rodro refers to the advance proposed in v.}, 
and after woujcopey the author adds reverently, “if God permits,” 
édvmep €nitpémy 6 Geds, almost as a contemporary rhetorician 
might say in a pious aside: éav 8& owl 7rd Saryoviov yuads (Dion. 
Halicarn. De Admir. Vi dicendi in Dem. 58), or Oedv Huds 
pvAarrovruy dowels te Kat dvdcous (De Composit. Verborum, 1). 
The papyri show that similar phrases were current in the 
correspondence of the day (cp. Deissmann’s Bible Studies, p. 80), 
and Josephus (Amt. xx, 11. 2) uses xdv 15 Oelov éxurpery. 


woujoopev (8 BK LN 1. 2. 5. 6. 33. 69. 88. 216. 218. 221. 226. 242. 
255- 337+ 429. 489. 919. 920. 1149. 1518. 1739. 1758. 1827. 1867. 2127. 2143. 
Lat sah boh Chrys.) has been changed into roasfjowuev by A C D P arm, ete., 
though the latter may have been originally, like pepdueda in v.1, an ortho- 
graphical variant, o and w being frequently confused. 


4 For in the case of people who have been once enlightened, who tasted the 
heavenly Gift, who participated in the holy Spirit, > who tasted the goodness of 
God's word and the powers of the world to come, * and then fell away—it is 
empossible to make them vepent afresh, since they cructfy the Son of God in 
their own persons and hold him up to obloguy. 7 For “land” which absorbs 
the rain that often falls on it, and bears ‘‘ planis” that are useful to those for 
whom wt ts tilled, receives a blessing from God ; * whereas, if it (sc. } yf) “‘pro- 
duces thorns and thistles,” tt ts reprobate and on the verge of being cursed—its 
Fate zs to be burned. 


Vv.** put the reason for toGro roujooper (v.°), and vv.” 8 give 
the reason for a8dvatov . . . dvaxawifew eis perdvoray (vv.t), 
“Abuvatov ydp xrA. (v.4); there are four impossible things in the 
epistle: this and the three noted in vy.!8 rot and 116. ols... 
aidvos (* 54) is a long description of people who have been 
initiated into Christianity; then comes the tragic xa} Tapatec- 
ovras. What makes the latter so fatal is explained in (v.6) 
dvacraupoivras . . . wapaderyparifovtas. Logically wdédw dva- 
kawifew eis perdvoray ought to come immediately after &Suvaroy 
ydp, but the writer delayed the phrase in order to break up the 
sequence of participles. The passage is charged with an austerity 
which shows how seriously the writer took life. Seneca quotes 
(Zp. xxiii. g~11) to Lucilius the saying of Epicurus, that “it is 
irksome always to be starting life over again,” and that “ they live 
badly who are always beginning to live.” The reason is: “ quia 
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semper illis imperfecta vita est.” But our writer takes a much 
more sombre view of the position of his friends. He urges 
them to develop their ideas of Christianity. “You need some 
one to teach you the rudimentary lessons of the faith all over 
again,” he had said. ‘“ Yes,” he now adds, “and in some cases 
that is impossible. Relaying a foundation of repentance, etc. ! 
That cannot be done for deliberate apostates.” The implication 
is that his readers are in danger of this sin, as indeed he has 
hinted already (in 3’-4'*), and that one of the things that is 
weakening them is their religious inability to realize the supreme 
significance of Jesus. To remain as they are is fatal; it means 
the possibility of a relapse altogether. “(Come on,” the writer 
bids them, “for if you do not you will fall back, and to fall back 
is to be ruined.” The connexion between this passage and the 
foregoing, therefore, is that to rest content with their present 
elementary hold upon Christian truth is to have an inadequate 
grasp of it; the force of temptation is so strong that this rudi- 
mentary acquaintance with it will not prevent them from falling 
away altogether, and the one thing to ensure their religious 
position is to see the full meaning of what Jesus is and does. 
This meaning he is anxious to impart, not as an extra but as an 
essential. The situation is so serious, he implies, that only 
those who fully realize what Jesus means for forgiveness and 
fellowship will be able to hold out. And once you relapse, he 
argues, once you let go your faith, it is fatal; people who de- 
liberately abandon their Christian confession of faith are beyond 
recovery. Such a view of apostasy as a heinous offence, which 
destroyed all hope of recovery, is characteristic of pds ‘EBpafous. 
It was not confined to this writer. That certain persons could 
not repent of their sins was, ¢g., an idea admitted in rabbinic 
Judaism. ‘Over and over again we have the saying: ‘For him 
who sins and causes others to sin no repentance is allowed or 
possible’ (Aboth v. 26; Sanhedrin, 1074). ‘He who is wholly. 
given up to sin is unable to repent, and there is no forgiveness 
to him for ever’ (Midrash Tehillim on Ps 1 ad jin.).”1 There 
is a partial parallel to this passage in the idea thrown out by 
Philo in de agricultura, 28, as he comments upon Gn 9%: 
Noah began to till the earth.” Evidently, says Philo, this 
oeans that he was merely working at the dpxa: of the subject. 
Apxy 8, 6 trav madatdv Adyos, Hutov Tod wdvros, bs dv Hyioe rpods 
6 rédos adheorykvia, oD py Tpocyevopevov Kat TO adpg~acbar 
-oAAdKis peydda trodXdods EBAawev. His point is that it 
; dangerous to stop short in any moral endeavour. But our 
uthor is more rigorous in his outlook. His warning is modified, 
iowever. (a) It is put in the form of a general statement. 
1C, G. Montefiore, in Jewish Quarterly Review (1904), p. 225. 
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(4) It contains a note of encouragement in v.’; and (c) it is at 
once followed up by an eager hope that the readers will dis- 
appoint their friend and teacher’s fear (v.°). In the later church 
this feature of Ilpds “EBpaiovs entered into the ecclesiastical 
question of penance (cp. HERZ. ix. 716, and Journal of Theo- 
logical Studies, iv. 321 f.), and seriously affected the vogue of the 
epistle (cp. Introd. p. xx). 

The fourfold description of believers (*5*) begins with émag 
gutis0évras, where duricbevtas corresponds to AaBety ri ériy- 
vwow ris dAnOelas (1076), in the general sense of LXX (eg. 
Ps 118180 4 SyAwots tév Adywv cov pwtiel, Kai TuverEel vyTiovs), 
ze. “enlightened” in the sense of having their eyes opened 
(Eph 138) to the Christian God. Subsequently, earlier even than 
Justin Martyr, the verb, with its noun dwriopds, came to be used 
of baptism specifically (cp. ERZ. viii. 54, 55). “Awag is pre- 
fixed, in contrast to méAw (v.5); once for all men enter Christi- 
anity, it is an experience which, like their own death (97) and 
the death of Jesus (97%), can never be repeated. In kadév yeuoa- 
pévous Beod pipa (“experienced how good the gospel is”) the con- 
struction resembles that of Herod. vii. 46, where the active voice 
is used with the accusative (6 8& Oeds yAuxty yeioas tov aidva, 
pOovepds ev aire eipioxera: édv), and the adj. is put first: “the 
deity, who let us taste the sweetness of life (or, that life is 
sweet), is found to be spiteful in so doing.” The similar use of 
the middle here as in Pr 29*° and Jn 2° probably points to the 
same meaning (cp., however, Liat, 2016-2018), z.¢., practically 
as if it were dru xrd. (cp. Ps 348 yetoaobe kat idere Ore ypnords 
6 xépios, 1 P 2%), in contrast to the more common construction 
with the genitive (v.* 2°), The writer uses genitive and accusa- 
tive indifferently, for the sake of literary variety; and xa\dv here 
is the same as kaAov in 514. euoapdvous xrA. recalls the parti- 
ality of Philo for this metaphor (e.g. de Abrah. 19; de Somnziis, 
i. 26), but indeed it is common (cp. eg. Jos. Ams. iv. 6. 9, drat 
TO véov yevoapevoy fevixdv eiopadv dadijotus atrdv évehopetro) 
throughout contemporary Hellenistic Greek as a metaphor for 
experiencing. Probably yevoapévous . . . éroupaviou, petéyous 
. +. Gylov, and kaddy yeurapdvous aidvos are three rhetorical 
expressions for the initial experience described in drag dwricbdy- 
tas. “The heavenly Gift” (ris Swpeas ris érovpaviov) may be 
the Christian salvation in general, which is then viewed as the 
impartation of the holy Spirit, and finally as the revelation of the 
higher world which even already is partly realized in the experi- 
ence of faith. Note that dwrobdvras is followed by yeuoapeévous 
ktA., as the light-metaphor is followed by the food-metaphor 
in Philo’s (de fuga et invent. 25) remarks upon the manna 
(Ex 16): 16): 4 Geia civragis airy Thy épariuny Wuyyv durife re 
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Kat duod Kat yAvkaiver . . . Tovs OupavTas Kal mwewvavras Kado- 
Kayablas épndivovca. Also, that Suvdpers te p€AAovTos aiGvos+ in- 
cludes the thrilling experiences mentioned in 2*. The dramatic 
turn comes in (v.°) kat wapameodvtas. Llaparizrev is here used 
in its most sinister sense ; it corresponds to droarjvas (31), and 
indeed both verbs are used in the LXX to translate the same 
term ‘yp. The usage in Wis 6° (ny mwapatéonte) 127 (rovs 
waparirraovras) paves the way for this sense of a deliberate 
renunciation of the Christian God, which is equivalent to éxovoiws 
dpaptavew in 107, The sin against the holy Spirit, which Jesus 
regarded as unpardonable, the mysterious dpuapria rpds Odvarov 
of 1 Jn 516, and this sin of apostasy, are on the same level. The 
writer never hints at what his friends might relapse into. 
Anything that ignored Christ was to him hopeless. 

*Aduvator (sc. éort) is now (v.°) taken up in dyaxatvifew (for 
which Paul prefers the form éavaxavotv), a LXX term (ag. Ps 
5112) which is actually used for the Christian start in life by 
Barnabas (61! dvaxaivioas huas év TH adéoa tov duapridy), and 
naturally of the divine action. Médw is prefixed for emphasis, 
as in Isokr. Aveopag. 3, THs ExOpas Tis mpos tov Baowéa wdduy 
GVAKEKOLYLO LEV. 

There have been various, vain efforts to explain the apparent harshness of 
the statement. Erasmus took dévvaroy (like d=difficile) as ‘‘ difficult” ; 
Grotius said it was impossible ‘‘ per legem Mosis’’; others take dvaxawlteuw 
to mean “‘keep on renewing,” while some, like Schoettgen, Bengel, and 
Wickham, fall back on the old view that while men could not, God might 
effect it. But even the Jast-named idea is out of the question. If the writer 
thought of any subject to dvaxawifew, it was probably a Christian d:ddexados 
like himself; but the efforts of such a Christian are assumed to be the channel 
of the divine power, and no renewal could take place without God. There 
is not the faintest suggestion that a second repentance might be produced 
God when human effort failed. The tenor of passages like 10% and 12!” 
tells finally against this modification of the language. A similarly ominous 
tone is heard in Philo’s comment on Nu 30” in guod deter. pot. insid. 40: 
ghooper Sidvoway . .. exBeBdAFoGar Kal yxhpav Geov, Hris  yords elas ov 
mwapedééaro } wapadetapévyn éxovolws adits eEjuBrwoe. . . 4 8 Awaks duagevy- 
Geton kat StorxicPeicn ws Aorovdos wéxpt TOU wrarros alévos éxrerdfevrat, els rdv 
dpxatoy olkov éravehOety aduwvarovoa. 

The reason why a second repentance is impossible is given 
in dvacraupoiytas . . . wapaderypatifovras, where advacravpodvras 
is used instead of oravpodyras, for the sake of assonance (after 
dvaxawilev), but with the same meaning. ‘Avacravpoty simply 
means “to crucify,” as, ¢.g., in Plato’s Gorgias, 28 (rods atrod éridav 

1 Tertullian’s translation, ‘‘ occidente iam aevo” (de Pudicitia, 20) shows 
that his Greek text had omitted a line by accident : 

NOYZ0YPHMAAYN 
AMEISTEMEAA 
ONTOSAIWNOCKAI, 


2.¢, Sur[dues Te pédA]ovros alGvos. 
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motsas TE Kal yuwvaika Td Exyarov dvactavpwOf 7 KaramitrwOh) 5; 
Thucyd. i. 110 (Ivdpws . .. mpodocia AndUeis dverravpady) ; 
Josephus (Azz. xi. 6. 10, dvacravpdoa tov Mapdoxaiov), etc. The 
dva =sursum, not rursum, though the Greek fathers (¢.g. Chrys. 
ri 8€é éorw dvacravpotvras; dvwbev wédwv oravpodvras), and several 
of the versions (e.g. vg ‘‘rursum crucifigentes”), took it in the sense 
of re-crucify. “Eaurots: it is ‘heir crucifixion of Jesus. ‘The 
thought is that of wilfulness rather than of detriment” (Vaughan). 

In the story of Jesus and Peter at Rome, which Origen mentions as part 
of the Acts of Paul (2 ok. xx. 12), the phrase, ‘‘to be crucified over again” 
occurs in a different sense (7exte u Unters. xxx. 3, Pp. 271-272). Kalé 
Kiptos abr@ elrev’ eladpyouat els Thy ‘Poynv cravpwhfvar. Kai 6 Iérpos elzrev 
aris’ Kupue, wédty oravpotoa; elrev adrg’ val, Uérpe, rddkw oravpodua, 
Origen, quoting this as “AvwOev wéAdw oraupofcGat, holds that such is the 
meaning of dvagravpoty in He 6°. 

The meaning of the vivid phrase is that they put Jesus out 
of their life, they break off all connexion with him; he is dead to 
them. This is the decisive force of oravpodcGa in Gal 64%. The 
writer adds an equally vivid touch in kat tapodetypatifovras 
(= ov vidv Geot Karamrarycas KrA., 10%)—as if he is not worth 
their loyalty! Their repudiation of him proclaims to the world 
that they consider him useless, and that the best thing they can 
do for themselves is to put him out of their life. MapaSery- 
partite is used in its Hellenistic sense, which is represented by 
ridévar eis mapdderypa in the LXX (Nah 3°). Possibly the term 
was already associated with impaling (cp. Nu 254 rapaderypdricov 
avrovs Kvpiw),! but our author does not use it in the LXX sense 
of “‘make an example of” (by punishing) ; the idea is of exposing 
to contemptuous ignominy, in public (as in Mt 17). 


The Bithynians who had renounced Christianity proved to Pliny their 
desertion by maligning Christ—one of the things which, as he observed, no 
real Christian would do (‘‘quorum nihil posse cogi dicuntur qui sunt re vera 
Christian”). ‘‘Omnes .. . Christi male dixerunt.” When the proconsul 
urges Polykarp to abandon Christianity, he tells the bishop, AowWdpyooy rdv 
Xpiorér (Mart. Polyk, ix. 3). The language of Mpds ‘EBpaious is echoed in 
the saying of Jesus quoted in Azgost. Const. vi. 18: obrol elot rept dy Kal 6 
kiptos wikp@s kal darorduws drepiyvaro Aéywy Sri elot Wevddxpirrar Kal Wevdodr- 
ddoKaror, ob Blacgdnuoaryres To wvetua Tis xdptros kal drorricavTes Thy Trap 
airrot Swpedy pera Thy xdpwv, ols ovx dpeOjoerat odre év Ty aldve roUrw ore év 
Te pédAOvTL. In Sir 31° (Bamrifduevos dad vexpot cal mddw darrduevos abrod, 
rl mpednoev TY Aourpy avbrod ;) the allusion is to the taboo-law of Nu 191-12; 
the parallel is verbal rather than real. But there is a true parallel in 
Mongolian Buddhism, which ranks five sins as certain ‘‘to be followed by a 
hell of intense sufferings, and that without cessation . . . patricide, matricide, 
killing a Doctor of Divinity (¢.¢. a lama), bleeding Buddha, sowing hatred 
among priests. . . . Drawing blood from the body of Buddha is a figurative 
expression, after the manner of He 6°” (J. Gilmour, Among the Mongols, 


PP- 233, 234). 


gibbeting law of Dt 21%, Josephus (Be//. zs 
5. 2) speaks of dvacravpoty. , Josephus (Bell. Jud. iv 
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In the little illustration (vv.7-8), which corresponds to what Jesus 
might have put in the form of a parable, there are reminiscences 
of the language about God’s curse upon the ground (Gn 3)": 38); 
erikarapatos 7 yy... axdvOas kal tpiBddous dvareXe?, and also of 
the words in Gn 1}? xai e&jveyxev 4 yj Bordvyy xdéprov, though the 
writer uses éx@épew for dvarédXev, and prefers tixrew to éxdepew 
(in v.”), The image of a plot or field is mentioned by Quintilian 
(dnstit. Orat. v. 11. 24) as a common instance of the rapaBoAy: 
“ut, sl animum dicas excolendum, similitudine utaris terrae quae 
neglecta spinas ac dumos, culta fructus creat.” The best Greek 
instance is in Euripides (Aecuda, 592 f.: ovxovr davdy, ei yi pev 
Kaxy | TvxXodoa Katpod Oedbev eb ordxuv hépet, | xpnorH & dpaprotc’ 
dv xpedv airyy ruxeiv | xaxdv di8wor xapmov xrA.). Modoa of land, 
as, 6g, in Dt rr! yy . . . &k Tod terod rod ovpavod wierar Ddwp: 
Is 552% etc. As et@eros generally takes eis with the accusative, it 
is possible that tixrouoa was meant to go with éxewois. Tewpyetrar, 
of land being worked or cultivated, is a common term in the papyri 
(e.g. Syll. 429° rd. re xwpia ef yewpyeirar) as well as in the LXX. 

(2) Origen’s homiletical comment (PAzlocalia, xxi. 9) is, ra yowdpeva, bxd Tob 
Geot repdoria olovel berds Ear” al dé rpoatpécers al didg@opor olovel 7 -yeyewpyn- 
pévn yi éorl Kal h huednuérn, pg TH pice: ws 7 Tuvyxdvovra—an idea similar 
to that of Jerome (¢vactatus de psaimo xcvi., Anecdota Maredsolana, ili. 3. 90: 
** apostolorum epistolae nostrae pluviae sunt spiritales. Quid enim dicit Paulus 
in epistola ad Hebraeos? Terra enim saepe venientem super se bibens imbrem, 
et reliqua”). (4) The Mishna directs that at the repetition of the second of the 
Eighteen Blessings the worshipper should think of the heavy rain and pray for 
it at the ninth Blessing (Berachoth, 5'), evidently because the second declares, 
‘¢ Blessed art thou, O Lord, who restorest the dead”? (rain quickening the earth), 
and the ninth runs, ‘* Bless to us, O Lord our God, this year and grant usa 
rich harvest and bring a blessing on our land.” Also, ‘‘ on the occasion of the 
rains and good news, one says, Blessed be He who is good and does good” 
(Berachoth, 97). Cp. Marcus Aurelius, v. 7, edxy’A@nvalwy’ drov, Srov, & pire 
Zev, xara Tis adpotpas THs "A@nvatwy xat rar rediwy. 


MetodapBdveu (= participate in) is not a LXX term, but occurs 
in this sense in Wis 18° etc. ; edAoyfas occurs again in 12)” (of Esau 
the apostate missing his evAoyia), and there is a subtle suggestion 
here, that those alone who make use of their divine privileges are 
rewarded. What the writer has in mind is brought out in v.; 
that he was thinking of the Esau-story here is shown by the 
reminiscence of dypot dv niAdyynoe Kiptos (Gn 277"), 

The reverse side of the picture is now shown (v.°). 


Commenting on Gn 338 Philo fancifully plays on the derivation of the word 
tp(Bodos (like ‘‘trefoil”): Exacrov 5¢ ray raw rpcBddra elpyer, ered) rpirrd 
dori, airé Te xal 7d qownrixdy Kat Tb éx ToUTwy droréhecpe (leg. alleg. 3°). 
He also compares the eradication of evil desires in the soul to a gardener or 
farmer burning down weeds (de Agric. 4, wdvr’ éxxdyw, éxreuG . . . Kal émi- 
xatvow kal ras pitas abra&y équeto’ dxpt rdv bordrwv ris yas proyos perv) ; but 
in our epistle, as in Jn 15°, the burning is a fmal doom, not a process of severe 
discipline. 

6 
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"ASdKipos is used as in 1 Co 9%”; the moral sense breaks 
through, as in the next clause, where the meaning of eis kafow 
may be illustrated by Dt 29 and by Philo’s more elaborate 
description of the thunderstorm which destroyed Sodom (de Aérah, 
27); God, he says, showered a blast ody ddaros dAAd wupds upon 
the city and its fields, by way of punishment, and everything was 
consumed, érei dé ra ev davepd cal irép yas aGravra KaravdAwoey 
9H pAdcé, Wn Kal riv yav airyv exe... brép rod pd addis 
wore Kapirov éveyxely } xAondopyoa. 7d wapdray SovnPjvar. The 
metaphor otherwise is inexact, for the reference cannot be to the 
burning of a field in order to eradicate weeds; our author is 
thinking of final punishment (=xpiuaros aiwviov, 67), which he 
associates as usual with fire (107-27 122). The moral applica- 
tion thus impinges on the figurative sketch. The words katdépas 
éyyds actually occur in Aristides (Ovat. in Rom. 370: 76 ev 
mpoxwpely adrots & éBovAovTo, dunyavov Kai katdpas éyyvs).1 There 
is no thought of mildness in the term éyyis, it being used, as in 
818, of imminent doom, which is only a matter of time. Mean- 
while there is the éxdoy7 (107). 

Later on, this conception of unpardonable sins led to the whole 
system of penance, which really starts from the discussion by 
Hermas in the second century. But for our author the unpardon- 
able sin is apostasy, and his view is that of a missionary. Modern 
analogies are not awanting. Thus, in Dr. G. Warneck’s book, 
The Living Forces of the Gospel (p. 248), we read that “the Battak 
Christians would have even serious transgressions forgiven; but 
if a Christian should again sacrifice to ancestors or have anything 
to do with magic, no earnest Christian will speak in his favour; 
he is regarded as one who has fallen back into heathenism, and 
therefore as lost.” 


9 Though I say this, beloved, I feel suve you will take the better ® course 
that means salvation. God ts not unfair ; he will not forget what you have 
done, or the love you have shown for his sake in ministering, as you sttll do, to 
the saints. ™ Jt is my heart's desire that each of you would prove equally keen 
upon realizing your full (whypopoplav, 10™) hope to the very end, so that 
instead of being slack you may imitate those who inherit the promises by their 
steadfast faith, 


The ground for his confident hope about his “ dear friends” 
(Tyndale, v.*) lies in the fact that they are really fruitful (v.7) in 
what is the saving quality of a Christian community, viz. brotherly 
love (v.1°). The God who blesses a faithful life (v.7) will be sure 
to reward them for that; stern though he may be, in punishing 
the disloyal, he never overlooks good service. Only (vv.1!- 12), 


1 Cp. Eurip. zppolytus, 1070: alat, wpds frap* daxptuv eyyds rhde. 
2 For some reason the softer linguistic form xpelocova is used here, as at 
10%, in preference to xpelrrova. 
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the writer adds, put as much heart and soul into your realization 
of what Christianity means as you are putting into your brotherly 
love; by thus taking the better course, you are sure of God’s 
blessing. As dyamnrtot indicates (the only time he uses it), the 
writer’s affection leads him to hope for the best; he is deeply 
concerned about the condition of his friends, but he does not 
believe their case is desperate (v.*). He has good hopes of them, 
and he wishes to encourage them by assuring them that he still 
believes in them. We may compare the remarks of Seneca to 
Lucilius, ZZ. xxix. 3, about a mutual friend, Marcellinus, about 
whom both of them were anxious. Seneca says he has not yet 
lost hope of Marcellinus. For wisdom or philosophy “is an art; 
let it aim at some definite object, choosing those who will make 
progress (profecturos) and withdrawing from those of whom it 
despairs—yet not abandoning them quickly, rather trying drastic 
remedies when everything seems hopeless.” Elsewhere, he 
encourages Lucilius himself by assuring him of his friend’s 
confidence and hope (Z. xxxii. 2: “habeo quidem fiduciam non 
posse te detorquerl mansurumque in proposito”), and, in con- 
nexion with another case, observes that he will not be deterred 
from attempting to reform certain people (Z. xxv. 2): “I would 
rather lack success than lack faith.” 

In xat (epexegetic) éxydpeva (sc. mpdyuara) catnplas, éyoueva, 
thus employed, is a common Greek phrase (cp. eg. Marc. 
Aurel. i. 6, doa rotatra rs “EAAnvixys aywyis éxdueva: Musonius 
(ed. Hense), xi., Cyrety waideias éxopeva (v.L exdpevov): Philo, de 
Agric. 22, ra St xaptepias Kal owppocivyns . . . éxdpneva) for what 
has a bearing upon, or is connected with ; here, for what pertains 
to and therefore promotes owrnpia (the opposite of xatdpa 
and xadow.s). The reason for this confidence, with which he 
seeks to hearten his readers, lies in their good record of practical 
service (rod épyov iuav «rA.) which God is far too just to ignore. 
After all, they had some fruits as well as roots of Christianity 
(v.20), "EmdaOéo8ar is an infinitive of conceived result (Burton’s 
Moods and Tenses, 371¢; Blass, § 391. 4), instead of iva c. subj., 
as, ¢.g., in 1 Jn 19, or dove c. infinitive; cp. Xen. Cyvop. iv. 1. 20, 
Sixatos ef avttxapilerbar.! The text of rod €pyou tpav Kat rijs 
éydays was soon harmonized with that of 1 Th 1° by the in- 
sertion of rot xézov after xai (so D° K L 69*. 256. 263. 1611*. 
2005. 2127 boh Theodoret, etc.). The relative jy after dydarns 
has been attracted into the genitive jjs (as in 97°). One practi- 
cal form of this S:axovely is mentioned in 10%, Here eis 
73 Svopa aitoi goes closely with Siaxovyoavres xTA., as well as 
with évedeiEac8e, in the sense of “for his sake.” In Firke Aboth, 


1 See Dolon’s remark in the Rhesus of Euripides (161, 162): odxoty rovety 
hey xp}, wovotvra 5 gov picbdy péperOat 
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216 R, Jose’s saying is quoted, “Let all thy works be done for 
the sake of heaven ” (literally nyo, Zé. els Gvoua, as here and in 
Ign. Rom. 93 4 ayday trav exxAyoiby Tov Seapevuy pe cis dvoya 
"Inoot Xpicrot). Tots dylois, the only place (except 13%) where 
the writer uses this common term for “fellow-Christians” ; God 
will never be so unjust as to overlook kindness shown to “his 
own.” 

The personal affection of the writer comes out not only in 
the dyamntot of v.9, but again (v.4) in the deep émbupoipey, a 
term charged with intense yearning (as Chrysostom says, zrarpixijs 
didooropyias), and in the individualizing ékaoroy (cp. 317-48). He 
is urgent that they should display thy adthy oroudhy with regard 
to their Christian é\mis as they display in the sphere of their 
Christian déydan. This does not mean that he wishes them to be 
more concerned about saving their own souls or about heaven 
than about their duties of brotherly love; his point is that the 
higher knowledge which he presses upon their minds is the one 
security for a Christian life at all. Just as Paul cannot assume 
that the warm mutual affection of the Thessalonian Christians 
implied a strict social morality (see below on 13*), or that the 
same quality in the Philippian Christians implied moral dis- 
crimination (Ph 1°), so our author pleads with his friends to 
complete their brotherly love by a mature grasp of what their 
faith implied. He reiterates later on the need of diraderdia 
(13+), and he is careful to show how it is inspired by the very 
devotion to Christ for which he pleads (10!**), MAnpodopia (not 
a LXX term) here is less subjective than in 10”, where it denotes 
the complete assurance which comes from a realization of all 
that is involved in some object. Here it is the latter sense of 
fulness, scope and depth in their—éAzis.1 This is part and 
parcel of the reAedérys to which he is summoning them to 
advance (61). The result of this grasp of what is involved in 
their faith will be (v.12) a vigorous constancy, without which even 
a kindly, unselfish spirit is inadequate. For évdeixvucGat oroudhy 
compare Herodian’s remark that the soldiers of Severus in a.p. 
193 wacav évedeixvuvro mpofupiay Kal omovdqy (ii. 10. 19), Magn. 
53° (ill. B.C.), darddeew movovpevos THS wepl TA peyioTA TzroVvdys, 
and SylZ. 3424 (i. B.c.) TH peylotyy évdeixvutae orovdyy eis THY 
trtp tHs rarpidos awrypiav. The Greeks used the verb as we use 
“display,” in speaking of some inward quality. This ardour 
has to be kept up Gxpt tédous (cp. pseudo-Musonius, £44. 1, in 
Hercher’s £fistolog. Graect, 401 f.: rypodyras dé Hv exovor viv 
mpd0erw axpt rédovs giAdocopyeat); it is the sustained interest 
in essential Christian truth which issues practically in paxpodupia 
(v.!2), or in the confident attitude of hope (3° 14). 

1¥For éArldos, ricrews is read in W 1867. 
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Aristotle, in Ret. ii. 19. 5, argues that od 4 dpyh Sivarar yeréoOat, Kal 
To Tédos* ovdev yap ylyverat oD dpyerat ylyvecbae TOY ddwdrwr, a paradox 
which really means that ‘‘if you want to know whether the end of any course 
of action, plan, scheme, or indeed of anything—is possible, you must look to 
the beginning: beginning implies end: if it can be begun, it can also be 
brought to an end” (Cope). 

In v.!* the appeal is rounded off with iva ph vwlpot yémode, 
that you may not prove remiss (repeating vwGpot from 531, but 
in a slightly different sense: they are to be alert not simply to 
understand, but to act upon the solid truths of their faith), 
pyynrat Sé xrA, Hitherto he has only mentioned people who 
were a warning ; now he encourages them by pointing out that 
they had predecessors in the line of loyalty. This incentive is 
left over for the time being; the writer returns to it in his 
panegyric upon faith in chapter 11. Meanwhile he is content 
to emphasize the steadfast faith (miorews kai paxpoOupias, a 
hendiadys) that characterizes this loyalty. MaxpoOupia means 
here (as in Ja 57) the tenacity with which faith holds out. 
Compare Menander’s couplet (Kock’s Com. Attic. Fragm. 549), 
GvOpwros }y pydérote thy dAvriayv | airod rapa Oedv, ddAQ Thy 
paxpovpiav, and Test. Jos. 2" péya pdppaxdy éorw H paxpobupia | 
kat ToAAG ayaa. Sidwow 4 Sropovy. But this aspect of wioris is 
not brought forward till ro%5, after the discussion of the priest- 
hood and sacrifice of Christ. In kAnpovopodvrwry tas érayyeAtas 
the writer implies that hope is invariably sustained by a promise 
or promises. He has already mentioned 4 érayyedia (43). 
KAnpovopelvy ras éxayyeAtas can hardly mean “get a promise of 
something”; as the appended 81a tictews kat paxpobuplas sug- 
gests, it denotes “coming into possession of what is promised.” 
This is proved by the equivalent éméruxe rijs émayyeXias in v.%, 

Taking Abraham as the first or as a typical instance of steadfast 
faith in God’s promises, the writer now (vv./8-!%) lays stress not upon 
the human quality, but upon the divine basis for this undaunted 
reliance. Constancy means an effort. But it is evoked by a 
divine revelation ; what stirs and sustains it is a word of God. 
From the first the supreme Promise of God has been guaranteed 
by him to men so securely that there need be no uncertainty or 
hesitation in committing oneself to this Hope. The paragraph 
carries on the thought of vv.4-!2; at the end, by a dexterous turn, 
the writer regains the line of argument which he had dropped 
when he turned aside to incite and reprove his readers (51*), 


18 For in making a promise to Abraham God “* swore by himself” (since he 
could swear by none greater), 4 “* J will indeed bless you and multiply you.” 
15 Thus it was (z.¢. thanks to the divine Oath) that Abraham by his steadfast- 
ness obtained (so 11°°) what he had been promised. *© For as! men swear by 


1 To make the connexion clear, some inferior texts (C D° K L 6, 33. 104. 
1610, etc.) add péy, 
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a greater than themselves, and as an oath means to them a guarantee that ends 
any dispute, *" God, in his desire to afford the heirs of the Promise a speczal 
proof of the solid character of his purpose, interposed with an oath ; 8 so that 
by these two solid facts (the Promise and the Oath), where zt zs impossible for 
God to be false, we refugees might have strong encouragement (wapaxdyow, see 
on 125) fo seize the hope set before us, * anchoring the soul to zt safe and sure, 
as it “enters the inner” Presence ** behind the veil.” 


As usual, he likes to give a biblical proof or ulustration 
(vv.15: 14), God’s famous promise to Abraham, but the main point 
in it is that God ratified the promise with an oath. 


Our author takes the OT references to God’s oath quite naively. Others 
had felt a difficulty, as is shown by Philo’s treatise de Aérahamo (46): ‘* God, 
enamoured of this man [z.e. Abraham], for his faith (xlerw) in him, gives him 
in return a pledge (zlori), guaranteeing by an oath (ryv Ot bpxov BeBalworv) 
the gifts he had promised . . . for he says, ‘I swear by myself’ (Gn 2216)— 
and with him a word is an oath—for the sake of confirming his mind more 
steadfastly and immovably than ever before.” But the references to God’s 
oaths were a perplexity to Philo; his mystical mind was embarassed by their 
realism. In de sacrif. Abels et Catnt (28, 29) he returms to the subject. 
Hosts of people, he admits, regard the literal sense of these OT words as 
inconsistent with God’s character, since an oath implies (uaprupla Geod zepi 
apdyuaros audiuByroupévov) God giving evidence in a disputed matter; 
whereas Ge ovdéy Gdnrov obdé dudisByrodpevov, God’s mere word ought to 
be enough: 6 dé Geds cai Adywv miordés ear, Gore Kal rods Adyous avrov 
BeBatéryros évexa pndév Spxwv Siadépev. He inclines to regard the OT 
references to God’s oaths as a condescension of the sacred writer to dull 
minds rather than asa condescension upon God’s part. In Leg. Allegor. iui. 72 
he quotes this very passage (Gn 226 17), adding: e& cai rd dpxy BeBardorar 
Thy wxbcxeow Kat Spxw Oeowperet* Spas yap 8rt od xa’ érdpov durver Oeds, 
ovdey yap atroi Kpetrrov, dha Kad’ éavrot, 8s éore wdvtTwy Epicros. But he 
feels bound to explain it. Some of his contemporaries had begun to take 
exception to such representations of God, on the ground that God’s word 
required no formal confirmation—it confirmed itself by being fulfilled—and 
that it was absurd (drorov) to speak of God swearing by himself, in order to 
bear testimony to himself.1 Philo (22d. 73) attempts to meet this objection 
by urging that only God can bear testimony to himself, since no one else 
knows the divine nature truly ; consequently it is appropriate for him to add 
confirmation to his word, although the latter by itself is amply deserving of 
belief. In Berachoth, 32. 1 (on Ex 321), it is asked, ‘‘ What means 72? R. 
Eleazar answered: ‘Thus saith Moses to God (Blessed be He!), ‘Lord of 
all the world, hadst thou sworn by heaven and earth, I would say, even as 
heaven and earth shall perish, so too thine oath shall perish. But now thou 
hast sworn by thy Great Name, which lives and lasts for ever and ever; so 
shall thine oath also last for ever and ever.’” 


Etye (v.18) with infin. =édvvaro as usual. “Quocer.... et 
pry... .etdoyyow. Both the LXX (Thackeray, pp. 83, 84) and the 
papyri (Deissmann, Bzble Studies, 205 f.) show that < uy after 
éuviey in oaths is common as an asseveration; in some cases, 
as here, the classical form 4 pyv, from which «i py arose by 
itacism, 1s textually possible. The quotation (v.!4) is from the 
promise made to Abraham after the sacrifice of Isaac (Gn 2216-17); 
kat éuaurod dpooca... et pyv eddoyGv etdoyyow oe, Kal wAx- 

1 This is the point raised in Jn 81 
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Givev rAnOvva 76 orépya cov. The practical religious value of 
God’s promise being thus (v.25) confirmed is now brought out for 
the present generation (vv.!64—another long sentence). Kata 
tol peiLovos, 7.2. by God. Which, Philo argues, is irreverent: 
doeBets av vopitobeley ot dackovres éuvivat kata Geot (Leg. Allegor. 
lii. 73), Since only swearing by the Name of God is permissible (cp. 
Dt 6!5). But our author has no such scruples (see above). And 
he is quite unconscious of any objection to oaths, such as 
some early Christian teachers felt (e.g. Ja 5!2); he speaks of the 
practice of taking oaths without any scruples. ‘Hic locus... 
docet aliquem inter Christianos jurisjurandi usum esse legiti- 
mum... porro non dicit olim fuisse in usu, sed adhuc vigere 
pronuntiat” (Calvin). *AvytiAoyias, dispute or quarrel (the derived 
sense in 7" xwpis méons dvriAoyias, there is no disputing). Eis 
BeBatowow only occurs once in the LXX (Lv 258), but is a 
current phrase in the papyri (cp. Deissmann’s Bible Studies, 
163 f.) for “‘ by way of guarantee”; it is opposed to eis a6érnow, 
and used here as in Wis 61° zpocoyy Sé vouwy BeBaiwors apOap- 
aias. In Philo (see on v.}’) it is the oath which is guaranteed ; 
here the oath guarantees. The general idea of v.!’ is that of 
OGIS. (ii. B.c.), dws Gy eis tov drravro, xpdvov dxivyra Kal dperd- 
Gera pévnr Ta Te pds Tov Gedy Tima Kal Ta wpds Tov “AOyvatov 
girdvOpwra, "Ev @ (=8:6, Theophylact), such being the case. 
Neproadtepoy, Which goes with émdet§at, is illustrated by what Philo 
says in de Abrahamo, 46 (see above): ‘‘abundantius quam sine 
juramento factum videretur” (Bengel). It is an equivalent 
for wepiooorepas, which, indeed, B reads here. ‘“Emet§au (cp. 
Elephantine-Papyri [1907] 17 (iv. Bc.) émidegdrw 8% “ApaxAcidys 
Sri dy eéyxarAn. Anpuntpia évavtiov dvopiv tpidv): the verb, which 
is only once used of God in the LXX (Is 3776 viv d& érébata 
éfepnpadca évn xrd.), means here “to afford proof of.” The 
writer uses the general plural, tots xAnpovopots tHS éxayyedtas,2 
instead of the singular “Abraham,” since the Promise in its 
mystical sense applied to the entire People, who had faith 
like that of Abraham. The reference is not specifically to 
Isaac and Jacob, although these are called his cuyrAnpovépor in 
11% In 16 dperdOeroy tis Bouts our author evidently chooses 
Bovdjs for the sake of the assonance with BouAdpevos. “Aperd- 
Qeros is a synonym for dxivyros (cp. above on v.!” and 
Schol. on Soph. Antig. 1027), and, as the papyri show, 
had a frequent connexion with wills in the sense of “irrevoc- 
able.” Here, in connexion with fovAjs, it implies final 
determination (cp. 3 Mac 5 3*); the purpose had a fixed 

1 Eusebius once (Dew. iv. 15. 40) omits rs érayyedlas, and once (zd2d, 


v. 3. 21) reads 74s Bactdelas, either accidentally or with a recollection of 
Ja 25, 
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character or solidity about it. The verb éyecireucey (“inter- 
vened”) does not occur in the LXX, and is here used intransi- 
tively, instead of, as usual (cp. é.g. Dion. Halic. Anz. ix. 59. 5 ; 
OGIS. 437 etc.), with some accusative like ow@jxas. In Jos. 
Ant. vii. 8. 5 it is used intransitively, but in the sense of “inter- 
ceding” (racbels 8 6 “IdaBos xat ryv dvayKny avrov Karoukretpas 
énecirevoe pds Tov Bacthéa). The oath is almost certainly that 
just mentioned. Less probable is the interpretation (Delitzsch, 
Hofmann, M. Stuart, von Soden, Peake, Seeberg, Wickham) 
which regards the oath referred to in vv.1*4 as the oath in the 
writer’s favourite psalm, 110*: 


, 
dpoocey Kupios cal od perapeAnOyoerae 
Sb ef iepeds cis tov aidva xara tH Tdéw Medyuoddex. 


This oath does refer to the priesthood of Jesus, which the writer 
is about to re-introduce (in v.2°); but it is not a thought which 
is brought forward till 77° %- 28; and the second line of the 
couplet has been already quoted (5°) without any allusion to the 
first. 

In v.38 xatapedyew and édmis ate connected, but not as in 
Wis 148 (Noah=% éAmls rod xédopou ért oxedias, karapvyotca). 
Here, as dis means what is hoped for, z¢. the object of expecta- 
tion, “the only thought is that we are moored to an immoveable 
object” (A. B. Davidson). The details of the anchor-metaphor 
are not to be pressed (v.); the writer simply argues that 
we are meant to fix ourselves to what has been fixed for us by 
God and in God. To change the metaphor, our hope roots 
itself in the eternal order. What we hope for is unseen, being 
out of sight, but it is secure and real, and we can grasp it by 
faith. 


(2) Philo (Quaest. ex Exod. 22”) ascribes the survival and success of the 
Israelites in Egypt dea ri éri rdv cwrijpa Gedy xaradvyiy, 8s é darépwv Kat 
Gunxdvey émiméuyas rip edepyériv Sivayuw epptcaro Tos ixéras. (5) rév is 
inserted in v.18 before Oedv (by x* AC P 33. 1245. 1739. 1827. 2005 Ath. 
Chrys. ), probably to harmonize with 6 @eds in v.!” (where 1912 omits 6). But 
Gedy (‘* one who is God”) is quite apposite. 


NapdkAynow goes with kparjoa. (aor. =“ seize,” rather than 
“hold fast to,” like xpareiy in 4'*), and of xataguydvres stands by 
itself, though there is no need to conjecture of xara huyyv dvres = 
in our flight (so J J. Reiske, etc.). Is not eternal life, Philo 
asks, 7 mpds TO bv Karaduyy (de fuga, 15)? In ris mpoxeuevys 
€\ridos, zpoxetuévys must have the same sense as in 122; the 
colloquial sense of “ aforesaid,” which is common in the papyri 
(ag. OF, 1275" cis civ mpoxyevyv xdunv), would be fiat. 
“Aaa te kal BeBatay reflects one of the ordinary phrases in 
Greek ethics which the writer is so fond of employing. Cp. 
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Plutarch, de comm. not. 1061¢, kairo. maoa xardAniis & TO 
TOPS kat pyypy TO doparss Exovea kai BéBaov xrvA.: Sextus Empir. 
adv. log. i. 374, és TO troriéuevov 7 twroriGerar BéBarov éore 
kat dopadés: and Philo, guis rer. div. 62, xatddndis dodadns kat 
BeBaia. The d&ykupa of hope is safe and sure, as it is fixed in 
eternity. All hope for the Christian rests in what Jesus has 
done in the eternal order by his sacrifice. 


Chrysostom’s comment on the ‘‘anchor” metaphor is all that is needed : 
Gomep yap  dyxupa éfaprynGeioa rot miolov, odk agpingery abrd wrepipéper dat, 
Kay pupiot Tapacadetwow dvenor, GAN éEapryfeioa édpatovy motel? obrw nal 7 
é\ris. The anchor of hope was a fairly common metaphor in the later Greek 
ethic (¢.g. Heliod. vii. 25, rGoa édrléos dyxupa ravrolws avéomacrat, and Epict. 
Fragm. (30) 89, ore vaiv é& évds d-yxuptou ore Biov éx pyuds édaidos dpusoréoy), 
but our author may have taken the religious application from Philo, who 
writes (de Somndzs, i. 39),1 ob xp Karerryxévat rov édmide Oelas cunpaxtas 
épopuovvra (lies moored to). He does not use it asa metaphor for stability, 
however, like most of the Greeks from Euripides (¢.2. Helena, 277, dyxvupa 
5 jf wou ras réxas Syet dyn) and Aristophanes (e.g. Knights, 1244, Aerrh 
tis édmls éor ép’ Fs dxoUmePa) onwards, as, ¢.g., in the most famous use of the 
anchor-metaphor,? that by Pythagoras (Stob. Aelog. 3: mwdodros doGeris 
dyxupa, Oba ere doOeverrépa . .. tives ofy adyxupac Suraral; ¢pdrnets, 
peyadropuxia, dvipla® Tatras obfels xetuay oadever), 

Suddenly he breaks the metaphor,’ in order to regain the 
idea of the priesthood of Jesus in the invisible world. Hope 
enters the unseen world ; the Christian hope, as he conceives it, 
is bound up with the sacrifice and intercession of Jesus in the 
Presence of God, and so he uses language from the ritual of 
Ly 16% about Aaron “ passing inside the veil,” or curtain that 
screened the innermost shrine. To this conception he returns 
in 9% after he has described the vital functions of Jesus as 
iepevds (6202), For at last he has reached what he regards as the 
cardinal theme of his homily. The first paragraph (7!°), which 
is one long sentence in Greek, applies and expands eis rév aidva, 
the first note of Melchizedek’s priesthood being that it is per- 
petual, thus typifying the priesthood of Jesus. The next is (7*?°), 
that it is prior and superior to the levitical priesthood ; this is 


1 The comparison between hope and a voyage in de Aébrakamo, 9, is 
different: 6 5é édwifwr, ws adrd Sydo? rotvopa, éMuTis, épe€uevos pev del rob 
Kadod, wimrw 8 édixécOat rotrov deduvnpévos, addN €Eoixas Tots wAéovow, ot 
omevoovres els Nyévas xatralpey Oararrevovoty évopploarbat pn Suvdpevor, 
This is nearer to the thought of Ro 3% 75, 

2 For the anchor as a symbol on tombs, pagan and Christian, see Le 
Blant’s Juscr. Chrét. de Gaule, ii. 158, 312. Contrast with He 6'* ?* the 
bitter melancholy of the epitaph in the Greek Anthology (ix. 49): éAzis xal 
ot, Téxn, wéya xalpere’ Tov Acuéy ebpor | ovdér enol x buty- walfere rods 

er éué. 
a A similar mixture of metaphor in Zp. Aristeas, 230 (cé wer od Suvaréy 
éort wraicat, waot yap Xapiras Eorapxas al Bdacrdvovew edvoay, i Ta wéeyira 
rév brdwy Katioxtovca meprauBdver thy weylorny dopddecay), and Philo, de 
praemiis, 2 (ravrns 8 6 xpGros owépos eorly édats, 4 tiyh Tov Bluy). 
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implied in the former claim, but the writer works it out fancifully 
from the allusion to tithes. 


20 There (Sov for the classical dot) Jesus entered for us in advance, when 
he became heghpriest “‘for ever with the rank of Melchisedek.” 1 For 
“* Melchizedeh, the king of Salem, a priest of the Most High God,” who ‘* met 
Abraham on his return from the slaughter of the kings and blessed him” — 
2mho had “ a tenth part (Gexarnv, sc. wotpav) of everything” assigned him by 
Abraham—this Melchizedek ts (se. bv) primarily a ‘* king of righteousness” 
(that ts the meaning of his name); then, besides that, “ king of Salem” 
(which means, king of pease). * He has neither father nor mother nor gene- 
alogy, neither a beginning to his days nor an end to his life, but, resembling 
the Son of God, continues to be ** priest” permanently. 


This paragraph and that which follows (vv.*!°) are another 
little sermon, this time on the story of Gn 14!*20, In 620-73 
the writer starts from the idea that Jesus 1s dpyxtepeds eis tov 
aiéva Kara THy TAEWw Medxioredéx, and shows how the Melchizedek 
priesthood was els roy aidva, ze. explaining Ps 110* from Gn 
1418-0, EieAd@ev in 620 is explained later, in 912%. MpdSpopos 
recalls dpynyds (21°), with its suggestion of pioneering. The 
term is only used in the LXX of the days éapos, mapddpouor 
orapudis (Nu 13%), or of early fruit (ds rpddpopuos ovKov, Is 28+) ; 
the present sense occurs, however, in Wis 12°, where wasps or 
hornets are called the awpd8poyo. of God’s avenging host. The 
thought here is of Christ entering heaven as we are destined to 
do, after him, once like him (5%) we are “ perfected.” Vv.18 
in ch. 7 are another of the writer’s long sentences: odros 6 MeA- 
Xtoedek . - . péver iepeds eis TS Sinvendés is the central thought, 
but the subject is overloaded with quotations and comments, 
including a long pév . . . 8€ clause. The length of the sentence 
and the difficulty of applying péve iepets eis 7d Sinvexés to 
Melchizedek have led some editors to make Jesus the subject of 
the sentence: otros (Jesus) yap (6 Medyioedéx . . . TG vid Geod) 
peeves tepeds eis Tov aldve. But the ovros, as v.* shows, is 
Melchizedek, and the theory is wrecked upon v.8, for it is quite 
impossible to take éxei «rk. as “in the upper sanctuary (sc. éorwv) 
there is One of whom the record is that He lives.” There is a 
slight but characteristic freedom at the very outset in the use of 
the story, ¢.g. in 6 cuvayrjcas xtA. The story implies this, but 
does not say it. It was the king of Sodom who éjAée eis 
CuwvavTnow aiTg pera. TO troorpéat adrov ard THs Komys, but as 
Melchizedek is immediately said to have brought the conquering 
hero bread and wine, our writer assumed that he also met 
Abraham. 


An interesting example of the original reading being preserved in an 
inferior group of MSS is afforded by 6 ovvavryaas (C* LP). The variant 
ds cuvarrioas (8X ABC? D K W 33. 436. 794. 1831. 1837. 1912), which 
makes a pointless anacolouthon, was due to the accidental reduplication of C 
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(OCCYN for OCYN), though attempts have been made to justify this 
reading by assuming an anacolouthon in the sentence, or a parenthesis in 
6s . . . “ASpadu, or carelessness on the part of the writer who began with a 
relative and forgot to carry on the proper construction. Some curious 
homiletic expansions have crept into the text of vv.+2. After Bactéwy two 
late minuscules (456, 460) read S71 édiwter rods dddopUAous Kai éfelAaTo Ad 
pera mdons aixyadwotas, and after atréy, D* vt 330. 440. 823 put cal (ABpadp) 
evhoynodels bx’ adrobp. The latter is another (cp. 11) of the glosses which 
were thrown up by the Latin versions. 


In v.? éu€pucev is substituted for the wxev of the LXX (which 
reappears in v.*), in order to make it clear that Abraham’s gift 
was a sort of tithe. Tithes were not paid by the Hebrews 
from spoils of war; this was a pagan custom. But such is the 
interpretation of the story in Philo, eg. in his fragment on Gn 
1418 (Fragments of Philo, ed. J. Rendel Harris, p. 72): ra yap 
Tov woAguov adpioreia Sidwot TO iepel wal Tas THs vikys dmapyds. 
leporpereotary 6& kai dyiwrdryn wacév daapyav % Sexarn dia 7 
mavréXeov eivat Tov apiduov, ad’ ot Kat rots lepetor Kal vewxdpots 
at dexdra. mpoordge. véuov Kaprav Kal Opepparwv arodidovra, 
dpfavros THs amapxns “ABpadp, 3s Kal rod yévous apynyérys éoriv. 
Or again in de congressu, 17, where he describes the same incident 
as Abraham offering God ras dexaras yaptorypia THs viKxys. 


The fantastic interpretation of the Melchizedek episode is all the writer’s 
own. What use, if any, was made of Melchizedek in pre-Christian Judaism, 
is no longer to be ascertained. Apparently the book of Jubilees contained a 
reference to this episode in Abraham’s career, but it has been excised for 
some reason (see R. H. Charles’ note on Jub 13). Josephus makes little of 
the story (Amz. 1. 10. 2). He simply recounts how, when Abraham retumed 
from the rout of the Assyrians, drjvryce S airg 6 rév Lodouroy Bactreds els 
Térov Teva by Kadovoe Tlediov Bacidixdv" Evba 6 ris DoAuua wédrews brodéxerat 
Bacwreds atrév Medxweddens. onuatvec dé rotro Bacttevs dixasos* Kal Fy dé 
Toworos Guoroyoupévus, ws dea Tavrnv abrov rhy airlay Kal lepéa ywwécat rod 
Geot. Thy pérvrot DoAuwa torepov éxddrecav ‘lepordduua. éxopyrynoe Se obros 6 
Merdxuredéxns ro ABpduouv orpary Edvia Kal roddnv ddbovlay r&v émirnielwv 
mapeoxe, Kat rapa Thy evuxlay avrdy 7 érawely Fptaro Kal Tov Gedp edrAoyely 
broxeiplous abr@ moujoavra Tous éxPpovs. “ABpduou dé diddvros kal rhy dexdryy 
Tis Aelas alta, mpordéyerae Thy Sbow xr. In the later Judaism, however, 
more interest was taken in Melchizedek (cp. M. Friedlander in Revue des 
Etudes Juives, v. pp. f.). Thus some applied the 110th psalm to Abraham 
(Mechilta on Ex 15’, r. Gen. 55. 6), who was ranked as the priest after the order 
of Melchizedek, while Melchizedek was supposed to have been degraded 
because he (Gn 14”) mentioned the name of Abraham before that of God! 
This, as Bacher conjectures, represented a protest against the Christian view 
of Melchizedek (Agada der Tannaiten*, i. p. 259). It denotes the influence 
of IIpds ‘EBpatovs. Philo, as we might expect, had already made more of the 
episode than Josephus, and it is Philo’s method of interpretation which gives 
the clue to our writer’s use of the story. Thus in Leg. Alleg. iii. 25, 26, 
he points out (2) that Medxuredéx Bactdéa re ris elpyyns—Zadrhp robro yap 
épunveterar—xat tepéa. éavrod mremolnxer) 6 Beds (in Gn 147), and allegorizes the 
reference into a panegyric upon the peaceful, persuasive influence of the really 
royal mind. He then (4) does the same with the sacerdotal reference. “AMX 


1 The same sort of perfect as recurs in II[pés ‘EBpalous (e.g. 7° and 11). 
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6 pév Medyucedéx dvri tédaros olvov rporpepérw Kal morigérw xal dxparivérw 
puxds, iva kardoxeroe yévwvrat Oeig péby vynparewrépg vippews atrijs. lepeis 
yap éore AGyos KAjpov Exwy Tov dvra Kal UyyrAGs wepi abrod Kal vrepdyxws Kal 
meyarorperis Aoyigduevos' rod yap biorou éorly lepeds, quoting Gn 1418 and 
hastening to add, odx dre dari ris dddos ox bYroros. Philo points out thus 
the symbolism of wine (not water) as the divine intoxication which raises the 
soul to lofty thought of God; but our author does not even mention the food 
and drink, though later on there was a tendency to regard them as symbolizing 
the elements in the eucharist. His interest in Melchizedek lies in the parallel 
to Christ. This leads him along a line of his own, though, like Philo, he sees 
immense significance not only in what scripture says, but in what it does not 
say, about this mysterious figure in the early dawn of history. 


In vv.1-? the only points in the original tale which are 
specially noted are (a) that his name means Baovheds Sixaroodyys ; 
(6) that Zadyp, his capital, means eipyvy ; and (c) inferentially that 
this primitive ideal priest was also a king. Yet none of these 
is developed. Thus, the writer has no interest in identifying 
Sorjnp. All that matters is its meaning. He quotes iepeds roi 
Jeod rod iiiorov, but it is tepevs alone that interests him. The 
fact about the tithes (6 xat Sexdtny amd mdvtTwy éuepioer “ABpadp) 
is certainly significant, but it is held over until v.4. What strikes 
him as far more vital is the silence of the record about the birth 
and death of Melchizedek (v.°). Atkatoodvy as a royal character- 
istic (see Introd. pp. xxxiif.) had been already noted in con- 
nexion with Christ (1®); but he does not connect it with eipyry, 
as Philo does, though the traditional association of dexatooivy xal 
eipyvn with the messianic reign may have been in his mind. In 
the alliteration (v.°) of dadtwp, duztwp, dyeveaddyyntos, the third 
term is apparently coined by himself; it does not mean “of no 
pedigree,” nor “without successors,” but simply (cp. v.®) “de- 
void of any genealogy.” Having no beginning (since none is 
mentioned), M. has no end. “Amdtwp and dpirep are boldly 
lifted from their pagan associations. In the brief episode of Gn 
1418-20, this mysterious Melchizedek appears only as a priest of 
God ; his birth is never mentioned, neither is his death; unlike 
the Aaronic priests, with whom a pure family descent was vital, 
this priest has no progenitors. Reading the record in the light 
of Ps rro*, and on the Alexandrian principle that the very 
silence of scripture is charged with meaning, the writer divines 
in Melchizedek a priest who is permanent. This method of 
interpretation had been popularized by Philo. In guod det. fot. 
48, ¢.g., he calls attention to the fact that Moses does not explain 
in Gn 4° what was the mark put by God upon Cain. Why? 
Because the mark was to prevent him from being killed. Now 
Moses never mentions the death of Cain 8a dons rijs vouobectas, 
suggesting that dorep 7 pepvbevnery SxirAAa, xaxdv abdvarov éorw 
appoowwn. Again (de Lbriet. 14) elie ydp wou tus “kai yap dAnOas 
ddeAdy pov tori ék warpds, “aAN’ obk é& puqtpds” (Gn 2012)— 
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Abraham’s evasive description of Sarah—is most significant; she 
had no mother, z.e. she had no connexion with the material 
world of the senses. 


*"Ardrwp and duirwp were applied to (a) waifs, whose parents were un- 
known ; or (4) to illegitimate children ; or (c) to people of low origin ; or (a) 
to deities who were supposed to have been born, like Athené and Hephaestus, 
from only one sex. Lactantius (@zzd2. zzzs¢tt. i. 7) quotes the Delphic oracle, 
which described Apollo as au77wp, and insists that such terms refer only to 
God (zééd. iv. 13). ‘*As God the Father, the origin and source of things, 
is without parentage, he is most accurately called dirdrwp and dutrwp by 
Trismegistus, since he was not begotten by anyone. Hence it was fitting 
that the Son also should be twice born, that he too should become drdrwp 
and dujrwp.” His argument apparently! is that the pre-existent Son was 
auhrwp and that He became dwarwp by the Virgin-birth (so Theodore of 
Mopsuestia). Lactantius proves the priesthood of Christ from Ps r10‘among 
other passages, but he ignores the deduction from the Melchizedek of Gn 14; 
indeed he gives a rival derivation of Jerusalem as if from lepévy DoAopdv. 
Theodoret, who (Dza/. ii.) explains that the incarnate Son was dyjrwp, with 
respect to his divine nature, and d-yeveaddyyros in fulfilment of Is 538, faces 
the difficulty of Melchizedek with charactenstic frankness. Melchizedek, he 
explains, is described as dwdrwp, dujrwp, simply because scripture does not 
record his parentage or lineage. Hi dAy@ds drdrwp fy cal dyjrwp, ovx dv Av 
elkav, ANN adpbe. "Hed 62 ob pices rair’ Set, d\AG Kara rhy ris Belas 
Tpapis olxovoulav, Selxvucr rijs adnOelas roy rurov. In his commentary he 
explains that pévec lepeds eis 7d Sinvexés means Thr lepwotvyy ob mapérepwer eds 
maidas, Kabdqep’ Aapwy kal “Ededfap cal Biveés, 


"Adwpovwpévos in v.2 means “resembling,” as, 2g., in Zp. 
Jerem.” vexpo éppipévy &v oxdrer dbwpotwvras of Geoi adray, though 
it might even be taken as a strict passive, ““made to resemble” 
(ze. in scripture), the Son of God being understood to be eternal. 
Eis rd Sunvexds 1s a classical equivalent for eis rév aiéva, a phrase 
which is always to be understood in the light of its context. 
Here it could not be simply ‘“‘ad vitam”; the foregoing phrases 
and the fact that even the levitical priests were appointed for 
life, rule out such an interpretation. 

The writer now (vv.*!°) moralizes upon the statement that 
Abraham paid tithes to Melchizedek and received his blessing, 
which proves the supreme dignity of the Melchizedek priesthood, 
and, inferentially, its superiority to the levitical. 

4 Now mark the dignity of this man, The patriarch “* Abraham paid” 
him “‘a tenth” of the spotls. © Those sons of Levt, who receive the priestly 
office, are indeed ordered by law to tithe the people (that ts, their brothers), 
although the latter are descended from Abraham; ° but he who had no 
levitical (é& abrav=éx réy vidy Aevel) genealogy actually tithed Abraham and 
°¢ blessed” the possessor of the promises! "(And there ts no question that tt zs 
the inferior who ts blessed by the superior.) *® Again, it ts mortal men in the 
one case who receive tithes, while in the other tt is one of whom the witness ts 
that “he lives.” ° In fact, we might almost say that even Levi the receiver 
of tithes paid tithes through Abraham ; for he was still in the loins of hés 
jather when Melchizedehk met hem. 


SN nn i ad 
1 In iv. 25 he says that ‘‘as God was the Father of his spirit without a 
mother, so a virgin was the mother of his body without a father.” 
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@cwpetre (v.4) is an oratorical imperative as in 4 Mac 1438 
(Gewpeire 5& Os woAvrAoKés éoriw % THs ptdorexvias cropyy) ; 
myAixos is a rare word, often used for #Aixos after vowels, though 
not in Zec 25 (rot ieiv rydtxov 7d wAGrTos avTys éorwv), where alone 
it occurs in the LXX. The otros (om. D*¥ 67**. 1739 Blass) 
repeats the oBros of v.. We have now a triple proof of the 
inferiority of the levitical priesthood to Melchizedek. (a) Mel- 
chizedek, though not in levitical orders, took tithes from and 
gave a blessing to Abraham himself (vv.*"); (4) he is never 
recorded to have lost his priesthood by death (v.®); and (c) in- 
deed, in his ancestor Abraham, Levi yet unborn did homage to 
Melchizedek (19). Ta dxpobiva (v.*), which this alone of NT 
writers has occasion to use, explains the wdvra of v.?; it is one 
of the classical terms for which he went outside the LXX. 
“O watpidpyns is thrown to the end of the sentence for emphasis. 
In v.5 ieparefay is chosen instead of tepwotvyy for the sake of 
assonance with Aevet. The LXX does not distinguish them 
sharply. The general statement about tithing, xara tov vépov 
(the évroAy of Nu 1820-1), is intended to throw the spontaneous 
action of Abraham into relief; dwoSexatoiy of “tithing” persons 
occurs in 1 § 8454, but usually means “to pay tithes,” like the 
more common Sexatoiyv (v.5), the classical form being dexareverv. 
In v.* the perfect eédoyjxe is like the Philonic perfect (see above). 
In describing the incident (de Advakamo, 40), Philo lays stress 
upon the fact that 6 péyas iepets tod weyiorov Geod offered ériwikia 
and feasted the conquerors ; he omits both the blessing and the 
offering of tithes, though he soon allegorizes the latter (41). 


Moulton calls attention to ‘the beautiful parallel in Plato’s AZol. 28c, 
for the characteristic perfect in Hebrews, describing what stamds writfen in 
Scripture,” holding that ‘‘ co: év Tpolg reredkevrjxace (as is written in the 
Athenians’ Bible) is exactly like He 7° 1117,” But these perfects are 
simply aoristic (see above, p. 91, note). 

V." is a parenthetical comment on what blessing and being 
blessed imply; the neuter (€\arrov) is used, as usual in Greek 
(cp. Blass, § 138. 1), in a general statement, especially in 
a collective sense, about persons. Then the writer rapidly 
summarizes, from vv.!4, the contrast between the levitical 
priests who die off and Melchizedek whose record (yaprupovpevos 
in scripture, cp. r1°) is “he lives” (ujre fws réAos .. . weve 
eis 76 Seyvexés). Finally (vv.% 19), he ventures (ds gros eizety, a 
literary phrase, much affected by Philo) on what he seems to 
feel may be regarded as a forced and fanciful remark, that Levi 
was committed 8° “ABpadp (genitive) to a position of respectful 
deference towards the prince-priest of Salem. In v.5 xaiwep 
&yubdras éx tis dopdos “ABpadw (the Semitic expression for 
descendants, chosen here in view of what he was going to say in 
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v.10 éy rH dcpdi tod warpds) is another imaginative touch added 
in order to signalize the pre-eminent honour of the levitical 
priests over their fellow-countrymen. Such is their high authority. 
And yet Melchizedek’s is higher still! 


(az) In v.® “forte legendum, 6 52 wh yereadoyouvuevos atroy Sedexdrwxe Top 
"ABpadpy, ipsum Abrahamam” (Bentley). But é& atrGy explains itself, and 
the stress which atrév would convey is already brought out by the emphatic 
position of ’ABpadu, and by the comment xal rév €yovra xthX. (6) In v.* at 
is inserted after 6, in conformity with v.*, by x AC D¢ K L P syrhk! arm, 
etc. For arodexaroty in v.5 the termination (cp. Thackeray, 244) dmrodexa- 
row is read by B D (as xaracknvoty in Mt 13%"), In v.® the more common 
(11°) aorist, evAdyyoe, is read by AC P 6. 104. 242. 263. 326. 383. 1288. 
1739. 2004. 2143, Chrys. for edAdyyxe. 


He now (vv.1£) turns to prove his point further, by glancing 
at the text from the 110th psalm. “It is no use to plead that 
Melchizedek was succeeded by the imposing Aaronic priest- 
hood; this priesthood belonged to an order of religion which 
had to be superseded by the Melchizedek-order of priesthood.” 
He argues here, as already, from the fact that the psalter is later 
than the pentateuch; the point of 7! is exactly that of 47. 


ll Further, tf the levitical priesthood had been the means of reaching per- 
fection (for it was on the basis of that priesthood that the Law was enacted for 
the People), why was it still necessary for another sort of priest to emerge 
“* with the rank of Melchizedek,” instead of simply with the rank of Aaron 
(2 for when the priesthood zs changed, a change of law necessarily follows) ? 
18 He who is thus (t.e. ‘‘ with the rank of M.”) described belongs to another 
tribe, no member of which ever devoted himself to the altar ; 4 for tt ts evident 
that our Lord sprang from Judah, and Moses never mentioned priesthood in 
connexion with that tribe. 5 Thies becomes all the more plain when (ei =érel) 
another priest emerges “resembling Melchisedek,” 8 one who has become a 
priest by the power of an indissoluble (axatadtrov, 2.6. by death) Life and 
not by the Law of an external command ; ™ for the wiiness to him zs, 

‘© Thou art priest for ever, with the rank of Melchizedek.” 
18 4 previous command ts set astde on account of its weakness and uselessness 
19 ( for the Law made nothing perfect), and there ts introduced a better Hope, 
by means of which we can draw near to God. 


Ei pév odv (without any 8€ to follow, as in 8*) redeiwors 
(‘perfection ” in the sense of a perfectly adequate relation to 
God ; see v.!) 8: ris Acvertixis tepwotvns xtA. Acvertixys IS a 
rare word, found in Philo (de fuga, 4 Aeverixy povy), but never in 
the LXX except in the title of Leviticus ; tepwovvy does occur in 
the LXX, and is not distinguishable from tepareia (v.5). In the 
parenthetical remark 6 hads ydp én adrijs vevopobérntar, adtijs 
was changed into atryy (6. 242. 330. 378. 383. 440. 462. 467. 
489. 491. 999. 1610. 1836 Theophyl.), or airg (K L 326. 1288, 
etc. Chrys.) after 8° (where again we have this curious passive), 
and vevopoderjta. altered into the pluperfect évevoyoféryro 
(K L, etc.). The less obvious genitive (cp. Ex. 34% éri yap 
Tov Adyov rotrov TéHepat coi SiadyKnv Kat TO “IopayA) én” abrijs 
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is not “in the time of,” for the levitical priesthood was not in 
existence prior to the Law; it might mean “ in connexion with,” 
since éwi and wepé have a similar force with this genitive, but the 
incorrect dative correctly explains the genitive. The Mosaic 
vonos could not be worked for the Aads without a priesthood, to 
deal with the offences incurred. The idea of the writer always 
is that a véyos or d:aGjxn depends for its validity and effective- 
ness upon the iepevs or iepets by whom it is administered. Their 
personal character and position are the essential thing. Every con- 
sideration is subordinated to that of the priesthood. Asa change 
in that involves a change in the vépos (v.12), the meaning of the 
parenthesis in v.!! must be that the priesthood was the basis for the 
vouos, though, no doubt, the writer has put his points in vv.4. 2 
somewhat intricately ; this parenthetical remark would have been 
better placed after the other in v.!*, as indeed van d. Sande 
Bakhuyzen proposes. Three times over (cp. v.!%) he puts in 
depreciatory remarks about the Law, the reason being that the 
Law and the priesthood went together. It is as if he meant 
here: “the levitical priesthood (which, of course, implies the 
Law, for the Law rested on the priesthood).” The inference 
that the voyos is antiquated for Christians reaches the same end 
as Paul does by his dialectic, but by a very different route. 
’Aviorac@ar (= appear on the scene, as v.!5) and ddyeoOar refer to 
Ps 110%, which is regarded as marking a new departure, with 
far-reaching effects, involving (v.!) an alteration of the vépuos as 
wellas of the tepwotvn. In kai od ... AdyerOar the od negatives 
the infinitive as yy usually does; ‘Aapdy, like Kava (Jn 217), has 
become indeclinable, though Josephus still employs the ordinary 
genitive ‘Aapivos, In v.! perdBeots, which is not a LXX term, 
though it occurs in 2 Mac 11%, is practically equivalent here 
(cp. 1227) to d@érnows in v.48 A close parallel occurs in de 
Mundo, 6, vouos piv yap piv iooxduys 6 Geds, oddeuiay éemidexd- 
pevos Sidphwow 7 werdGeow, and a similar phrase is employed by 
Josephus to describe the arbitrary transference of the highpriest- 
hood (Azz. xii. 9. 7, t7d Avoiov receis, perabeivas rhv ryuzy ard 
ravrys THs olkias eis Erepor). 

We now (vv.24) get an account of what was meant by od 
Kata tiv tdgw “Aapdv or Erepos (“another,” in the sense of “a 
different”) iepeds in v.12; Jesus, this tepeds xara. riy régw Medyuce- 
déx, came from the non-sacerdotal tribe of Judah, not from that 
of Levi. °*E®’ éy is another instance of the extension of this 
metaphorical use of éé from the Attic dative to the accusative. 
The perfect perécynxey may be used in an aoristic sense, like 
éoxyxa, or simply for the sake of assonance with zpooéoynxer, 
and it means no more than peréoxev in 21; indeed perécyer is 
read here by P 489. 623%. 1912 arm, as mpocécyey is (by AC 
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33- 1288) for mpocécynxer. The conjecture of Erasmus, zpocéo- 
Tyke, is ingenious, but wpooéxev in the sense of “attend” is 
quite classical. The rule referred to in eis fv gudy (2 Fs pvAjs, 
arm ?), 2.é. €x duds eis Hv (as Lk 101) xrA. is noted in Josephus, 
Ant. XX. 10. 1, warpidv éore pnd&va tod Oeot THY apxLepwotvyy 
AapBavew % rov é€ aiparos tot “Aapavos. No tribe except Levi 
supplied priests. (Mpé8ndov in v.!* is not a LXX term, but 
occurs in this sense in 2 Mac 3!” (&° dv wpddnAor éyivero) and 
14°, as well asin Judith 8°.) In Zest. Levi 8'* it is predicted 
(cp. Introd. p. xlvili) that Baowreds ex rod “Iovda dvarrycerat Kat 
momoe. tepareiay veav: but this is a purely verbal parallel, the 
BaoiXe’s is Hyrcanus and the reference is to the Maccabean 
priest-kings who succeed the Aaronic priesthood. *Avaréd\ew is 
a synonym for dvioracOat (v.45), as in Nu 241’, though it is just 
possible that dvaréradxey is a subtle allusion to the messianic 
title of “AvaroAy in Zec 617; in commenting on that verse Philo 
observes (ae confus. ling. 14): totrov pev yap azpecBirarov vidy 6 
Tov GAwy dvéretXe watyp. (For iepéwy the abstract equivalent 
icpwotvys, from v.!*, is substituted by D* K L.) The title 
& KUptos HpOy is one of the links between the vocabulary of this 
epistle and that of the pastorals (1 Ti 14, 2 Ti 18). As the 
result of all this, what is it that becomes (v.15) mepioodrepoy 
(for wepurodrepws) katddndov?1 The provisional character of the 
levitical priesthood, or the perdfecits vdpovP Probably the 
latter, though the writer would not have distinguished the one 
from the other. In v.15 xara thy époidryta linguistically has the 
same sense as adwpoidpevos (v.5). In v.16 capkivys (for which 
capkixys is substituted by C* D K W 104. 326. 1175, etc.) hints at 
the contrast which is to be worked out later (in 9}!*) between 
the external and the inward or spiritual, the sacerdotal évrohy 
being dismissed as merely capkivy, since it laid down physical 
descent as a requisite for office. Hereditary succession is 
opposed to the inherent personality of the Son (=91*). The dis- 
tinction between capxixés (= fleshly, with the nature and qualities 
of odpé) and cdpxwos (fleshy, composed of odp£) is blurred in 
Hellenistic Greek of the period, where adjectives in -~wvos tend to 
take over the sense of those in -cxos, and wice versa. In v.17 
paptupetra: (Cp. pwaprvpovmeros, v.°) is altered to the active (10!) 
paprupee by CD KL 256. 326. 436. 1175. 1837. 2127 syr™ vg 
arm Chrys. 

The perd@eors of v.?? is now explained negatively (a0éryais) 
and positively (éme.oaywyy) in vv.'* 1% “Abérnans (one of his juristic 
metaphors, cp. 9°) yiverae (z.e. by the promulgation of Ps 110*) 
apoayovons (cp. LALA. ili. 247, 7a rpodyovra Wapiocpara: mpodyetv is 

1 Karddéy\ov is the classical intensive form of é7Aoy, used here for the sake 
of assonance with the following card. 


7 
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not used by the LXX in this sense of “ fore-going”) évrohfjs (v.18) 
Bia 7S adris (unemphatic) doGeves kal dvwpedes (alliteration). 
“Avwpehés is a word common in such connexions, e.g. Zp. Arist. 
253, Orep drwedés kal dyewvov éorw: Polyb. xii. 25° dLydov xal 
advwdedés. The uselessness of the Law lay in its failure to secure 
an adequate forgiveness of sins, without which a real access or 
fellowship (éyytlecv +O 46) was impossible ; odSév éredeiwceyr, it led 
to no absolute order of communion between men and God, no 
tedeiwors. The positive contrast (v.!%) is introduced by the strik- 
ing compound érewaywyh (with yiverat), a term used by Josephus 
for the replacing of Vashti by Esther (Azz. xi. 6. 2, cBévvuc ban yap 
TO Mpos THY TpoTypay piddotopyoy érépas eretcaywyy}, Kal Td mpds exei- 
vyv evvou arocTdpevoy Kari pixpov ylyver Oar TAS Tvvotons) ; there 
is no force here in the ére, as if it meant “fresh” or “ further.” 
The new éAmis is kpeitrwy by its effectiveness (6%) ; it accomplishes 
what the vopos and its ieowovvn had failed to realize for men, viz. 
a direct and lasting access to God. In what follows the writer 
ceases to use the term éAris, and concentrates upon the éyyifew 
7 6, since the essence of the éAzis lies in the priesthood and 
sacrifice of Jesus the Son. With this allusion to the xpefrrwy éAzris, 
he really resumes the thought of 6119; but he has another 
word to say upon the superiority of the Melchizedek priest, and 
in this connexion he recalls another oath of God, viz. at the 
inauguration or consecration mentioned in Ps rro*, a solemn 
divine oath, which was absent from the ritual of the levitical 
priesthood, and which ratifies the new priesthood of Jesus as 
permanent (vv.??-22), enabling him to do for men what the levitical 
priests one after another failed to accomplish (vv.?2-25), 

” A better Hope, because it was not promised apart from anoath. Previous 
priests (ol wév=levitical priests) became priests apart from any oath, ™ but 
he has on oath from Him who said to him, 


“ The Lord has sworn, and he will not change his mind, 
thou art a priest for ever.” 


And this makes Jesus surety for a superior covenant. ™ Also, while they (ot 
pév) became priests in large numbers, since death prevents them from continuing 
to serve, 4 he holds his priesthood without any successor, since he continues Sor 
ever. ™ Hence for all time he is able to save those who approach God through 
him, as he ts always living to intercede on their behalf. 

The long sentence (vv.%-22) closes with "Inoods in an emphatic 
position. After kat Ka8” Scov of xwpls Spxwpootas, which connect 
(sc. Totro yiveras) with érecoaywyh xpeirrovos édzridos, there is a long 
explanatory parenthesis of pév yap . . . els tay aidva, exactly in 
the literary style of Philo (eg. gus rer. div. 17, eb’ Sccov yap otpor 
KTA.—vous pev yap... alaOnou—éri rocotrov «rd.). In v.20 
Spxwpoota (oath-taking) is a neuter plural (cp. Syl. 593, OGLS. 
229°*) which, like dyrwpoois, has become a feminine singular of 
the first declension, and eiciy yeyovéres is simply an analytic form 
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of the perfect tense, adopted as more sonorous than yeyovact. As 
we have already seen (on 618), Philo (de sacrific. 28-29) discusses 
such references to God swearing. Thousands of people, he ob- 
serves, regard an oath as inconsistent with the character of God, who 
requires no witness to his character. ‘‘ Men who are disbelieved 
have recourse to an oath in order to win credence, but God’s mere 
word must be believed (6 8 @eds xal A€ywy wirrds éoriv) ; hence, 
his words are in no sense different from oaths, as far as assurance 
goes.” He concludes that the idea of God swearing an oath is 
simply an anthropomorphism which is necessary on account of 
human weakness. Our author takes the OT language in Ps r10* 
more naively, detecting a profound significance in the line dpocev 
kuptos kat ob perapednOjcerar (in the Hellenistic sense of “ regret ” 
=change his mind). The allusion is, of course, to the levitical 
priests. But Roman readers could understand from their former 
religion how oaths were needful in such a matter. Claudius, 
says Suetonius (Viz. Claud. 22), “in co-optandis per collegia 
sacerdotibus neminem nisi juratus (ze. that they were suitable) 
nominavit.” 

The superfluous addition of xara Thy rdétv MeAyiledéx was soon made, 
after elg tov alova, by x° AD K LP vt Syrpesh hkl boh eth Eus (Dem. iv. 
15. 40), ete. 

Napopévey means to remain in office or serve (a common 
euphemism in the papyri). The priestly office could last in a 
family (cp. Jos. Amz. xi. 8. 2, ris teparucts Tiss peyiorns otoys Kat 
éy TO yevet Tapapevovons), but mortal men (drobvycxovres, v.*) could 
not wapapévery as priests, whereas (v.24) Jesus remains a perpetual 
tepeds, Sidr pévery (= wdvtote Lav, v.2>) abtov(superfluous as in Lk 24 
dua 76 abrav elvar). “AwapdéBartov, a legal adjective for “inviolable,” 
is here used in the uncommon sense of non-transferable (boh 
Chrys. od« exer did8oxov, Oecumenius, etc. dd:adoyxov), as an equiva- 
lent for p27 rapaBaivoveay eis dAAov, and contrasts Jesus with the 
long succession of the levitical priests (wAciovés), The passive 
sense of “not to be infringed” (cp. Justin Martyr, Ago/. i. 43, 
ciuapnevrny payevy arapéBarov rairyy ectvar, where the adjective 
=ineluctabile) or “unbroken” does not suit the context, for 
Jesus had no rivals and the word can hardly refer to the invasion 
of death. Like yeyupvacpéva in 514, also after €xew, it has a pre- 
dicative force, marked by the absence of the article. Philo (gus 
ver. div. heres, 6) finds a similar significance in the etymology of 
kiptos as a divine title: xdpios péy yap mapa rd KUpos, 3 O% BéBatcy 
ori, elpytast, kat évayrityTa éBeBaiov kai dxipov. But our author 
does not discover any basis for the perpetuity of 6 xvpios Fey in 
the etymology of «vpios, and is content (in vv.?#4) to stress the 
line of the psalm, in order to prove that Jesus guaranteed a superior 
Siabyjxn (2.¢. order of religious fellowship). “Eyyvos is one of the 
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juristic terms (vg, sponsor) which he uses in a general sense; here 
it is “surety” or “pledge.” AraOijxy is discussed by him later 
on; it isa term put in here as often to excite interest and anticipa- 
tion. How readily éyyuos could be associated with a term like 
odtew (v.25) may be understood from Sir 2945 ; 


xdpiras éyyvou un ériAdOy, 
Ewxev yap THV Puyny adrov trép cov. 
ayaa éyyvou avarpépe duaptwhds, 
, , 
Kat dydpurros év Oiavoig. éyxaradeuper puoduevoy. 








Our author might have written weoirys here as well as in 8°; he 
prefers éyyvos probably for the sake of assonance with yéyover or 
even éyyilouev. AS pecirevety means to vouch for the truth of a 
promise or statement (cp. 61”), so éyyvos means one who vouches 
for the fulfilment of a promise, and therefore is a synonym for 
peoirys here. The conclusion (v.%) is put in simple and 
effective language. Eis 1d wavredés is to be taken in the temporal 
sense of the phrase, as in BM, iii. 16144 (A.D. 212) dad rod 
viv eis TO mwayredés, being simply a literary variant for wdvrore. 
The alternative rendering “utterly ” suits Lk 13! better than this 
passage. This full and final tepwodvy of Jesus is the xpetrray édaris 
(v.19), the reAetwous which the levitical priesthood failed to supply, 
a perfect access to God’s Presence. His intercession (évrvyydvew, 
sc. Ge@ as in Ro 8% 8s cai evrdyyxaver trép hav) has red blood in 
it, unlike Philo’s conception, ¢.g. in V2t. Mos. ill. 14, dvayxaiov yap 
qv Tov tepwpevor (the highpriest) r@ rot xécpov warpi rapaxdyro 
xpncOa rehevorarw THV dperyy viG (2.2. the Logos) xpos re déuvyoriay 
dpapyudruv Kat xopyyiav apGovurtdatrav dyabav, and in gués rer. div. 
42, where the Logos is ixérys tod Ovytod xypaivovros det rpds TO 
apOaprov rapa 6¢ rd hivre wpos eveArioriav Tov pHmore Tov thew Gedv 
mepudety 76 doy épyov. ‘The function of intercession in heaven for 
the People, which originally (see p. 37) was the prerogative of 
Michael the angelic guardian of Israel, or generally of angels (see 
on 114), is thus transferred to Jesus, to One who is no mere angel 
but who has sacrificed himself for the People. The author 
deliberately excludes any other mediator or semi-mediator in the 
heavenly sphere (see p. xxxix). 

A triumphant little summary (vv.2628) now rounds off the 
argument of 619/725 ; 

© Such was the highpriest for us, saintly, innocent, unstained, far jrom 
all contact with the sinful, lifted high above the heavens, ™ one who has no 
need, like yonder highpriests, day by day to offer sacrifices first for their own 
sins and then for (the preposition is omitted as in Ac 261°) those of the People— 
he did that once for all in offering up himself. * For the Law appoints 


human beings in their weakness to the priesthood ; but the word of the Oath 
{which came after the Law) apfoitet's a Son who is made perfect for ever. 


VIZ. 26. | JESUS AS PRIEST [OI 


The text of this paragraph has only a few variants, none of any import- 
ance. After Hptv in v.98 Kai is added by A B D 1739 syrPesh BK Eusebius 
(‘‘ was exactly the one for us”). In v.77 it makes no difference to the sense 
whether mpocevéyxas (8 A W 33. 256. 436. 442. 1837. 2004. 2127 arm Cyr.) 
or avevéyxas (BC DK L P etc. Chrys.) is read ; the latter may have been 
suggested by avadépeuy, or zrpocevéyxas may have appealed to later scribes as 
the more usual and technical term in the epistle. The technical distinction 
between avadépe (action of people) and apoogépew (action of the priest) 
had long been blurred; both verbs mean what we mean by “‘ offer up” or 
“* sacrifice.” In v.?8 the original lepe?s (D* 1 r vg) was soon changed (to con- 
form with apytepets in v."") into dpxrepets. The reason why tepets and 
tepets have been used in 7** is that Melchizedek was called iepeds, not 
dpxsepeds. Once the category is levitical, the interchange of dpy.epeds and 
iepeds becomes natural. 


The words tovoitos yap tpiv éxpemey (another daring use of 
éxperev, cp. 2!) dpxuepeds (v.2%) might be bracketed as one of 
the author’s parentheses, in which case Sotos xrA. would carry on 
awdyrote fay... abtév. But és in Greek often follows totoitos, 
and the usual construction is quite satisfactory. [dp is intensive, 
as often. It is generally misleading to parse a rhapsody, but there 
is a certain sequence of thought in éows xrd., where the positive 
adjective dows is followed by two negative terms in alliteration 
(dxakos, &ulayros), and Kexwptopevos dd Téy dpaprwdGv is further 
defined by dym)drepos t&v obpavadv yevdpevos (the same idea as in 
44 Stehydvbéra tots otpavo’s). He is éovos, pious or saintly 
(cp. EAE. vi. 743), in virtue of qualities like his reverence, 
obedience, faith, loyalty, and humility, already noted. “Akakos 
is innocent (as in Job 8”, Jer 111%), one of the LXX equivalents 
for DF or D°Dh, not simply = devoid of evil feeling towards men ; 
like dplavros, it denotes a character xwpis duaprias. "Aptavros is 
used of the untainted Isis in OP. 1380 (& Hdvrw dyiavros). 
The language may be intended to suggest a contrast between 
the deep ethical purity of Jesus and the ritual purity of the 
levitical highpriest, who had to take extreme precautions against 
outward defilement (cp. Lv 211-15 for the regulations, and the 
details in Josephus, Azz. ili. 12. 2, 2% movor Sé epi Tas iepoupyias 
Kafapods elvar, orovddlew 8% Kai wepi THY abrav diaray, ds adriv 
dpeprrov evar’ kal Sia tabryy tiv airiay, of THV lepariKiy oTohiy 
hopoivres Gpwpor Te clot Kat wepi wdyra Kafapot Kai vypddror), and 
had to avoid human contact for seven days before the ceremony 
of atonement-day. The next two phrases go together. Kexwpuc- 
peévos ard tay &paptwdér is intelligible in the light of 9%; Jesus 
has daaé sacrificed himself for the sins of men, and in that sense 
his connexion with dyaprwAoi is done. He is no levitical high- 
priest who is in daily contact with them, and therefore obliged 
to sacrifice repeatedly. Hence the writer at once adds (v.?”) a 
word to explain and expand this pregnant thought; the sphere 
in which Jesus now lives (GynAdrepos xrA.) is not one in which, 
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as on earth, he had to suffer the contagion or the hostility of 
éuaptredot (127) and to die for human sins. 


‘“‘He has outsoared the shadow of our night; 
Envy and calumny and hate and pain... 
Can touch him not and torture not again; 
From the contagion of the world’s slow stain 
He is secure.” 


This is vital} to the sympathy and intercession of Jesus; it is 
in virtue of this position before God that he aids his people, 
as rerehewwpevos, and therefore able to do all for them. His 
priesthood is, in modern phrase, absolute. As eternal dpytepeds 
in the supreme sense, and as no longer in daily contact with 
sinners, Jesus is far above the routine ministry of the levitical 
apxtepets. The writer blends loosely in his description (v.?7) the 
annual sacrifice of the highpriest on atonement-day (to which 
he has already referred in 5°) and the daily sacrifices offered by 
priests. Strictly speaking the dpxepe’s did not require to offer 
sacrifices xa?’ #uépay, and the accurate phrase would have been xar’ 
éviavréy. According to Lv 6!°%8 the highpriest had indeed to offer 
a cereal offering morning and evening ; but the text is uncertain, 
for it is to be offered both on the day of his consecration and 
also &:a wdvros. Besides, this section was not in the LXX text 
of A, so that the writer of Hebrews did not know of it. Neither 
had he any knowledge of the later Jewish ritual, according to 
which the highpriest did offer this offering twice a day. 
Possibly, however, his expression here was suggested by Philo’s 
statement about this offering, viz. that the highpriest did offer a 
daily sacrifice (guts rer. div. 36: tas évdedexels Ouoias . . . Fw Te 
trrép éauray of tepels mpoopépovor Tis cepsddAcws Kat riv trip Tod 
eGvous tiv Suely duvav, de spec. leg. iii. 23, 6 dpxrepe’s . . . evxas 
& cai Ouoias rehdv Kal éxdoryv jpépav). It is true that this 
Offering imép éautév was not a sin-offering, only an offering of 
cereals ; still it was reckoned a @voia, and in Sir 45!* it is counted 
as such. Todro ydp éwofncev refers then to his sacrifice for sins 
(9°), not, of course, including any sins of his own (see on 3); 
it means brép trav duaptidy rod aod, and the writer could afford 
to be technically inexact in his parallelism without fear of being 
misunderstood. “Jesus offered his sacrifice,” “Jesus did all 
that a highpriest has to do,”—-this was what he intended. The 
Greek fathers rightly referred todro to ¢wewra tv Tod daod, as if 
the writer meant “Ais, not that mpérepov.” It is doubtful if he 
had such a sharp distinction in his mind, but when he wrote todro 

1 Thus Philo quotes (d¢ Fug. 12) with enthusiasm what Plato says in the 


Theatetus: oft’ drodécOat Ta Kaxd Suvarév—trevayrloy yap rite ayalg det 
elvar dvd-yen—otre éy Gelois aid, toptcbat. 
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he was thinking of tév toi Aaoé, and of that alone. An effort 
is sometimes made to evade this interpretation by confining 
KaQ” tyépav to Ss ok €xee and understanding “yearly” after 
ot dpxvepets, as if the idea were that Christ’s daily intercession 
required no daily sacrifice like the annual sacrifice on atonement- 
day. But, as the text stands, dvdyxny is knit to xaf yuépay, and 
these words must all be taken along with domep oft dpyxeepets 
(Zxoucr), 

Compare the common assurance of the votaries of Serapis, e.g. BGU. 
li. 385 (ii/iii A.D.), 7d wpockdvnud cou Tod Kar’ Exdorny Tuepay rapa TH Kuplip 
zapadmide kal Trois cuvréors Geois, 

A deep impression is made by the words éaurov dvevéyxas, 
“pro nobis tibi uictor et uictima, et ideo uictor, quia uictima, 
pro nobis tibi sacerdos et sacrificium, et ideo sacerdos, quia 
sacrificium” (Aug. Conf. x. 43). What is meant by this the 
writer holds over till he reaches the question of the sacrifice of 
Jesus as dpyuepeds (9!*). As usual, he prepares the way for a 
further idea by dropping an enigmatic allusion to it. Meantime 
(v.28) a general statement sums up the argument. Ka@iotnow is 
used as in 1 Mac 10% (xaeordxapey oe onpepov apyrepéa Tod 
€hvouvs cov), and doOéveay recalls 5? (aepixera aobévetay), in the 
special sense that such weakness involved a sacrifice for one’s 
personal sins (trép raév idiwv éuapridv). Whereas Jesus the Son 
of God (as opposed to dvOpdrous doGeveis) was appointed by a 
divine order which superseded the Law (nerd rév vouov= vy.1-!9), 
and appointed as one who was terehevwpeévos (in the sense of 21°) 
eis Tov al@va. It is implied that he was appointed dpxrepeus, 
between which and tepevs there is no difference. 

The writer now picks up the thought (722) of the superior 
SiaOyxn which Jesus as dpxiepedg in the eternal oxynvj or 
sanctuary mediates for the People. This forms the transition 
between the discussion of the priesthood (5~-8) and the sacrifice 
of Jesus (9'101"). The absolute sacrifice offered by Jesus as 
the absolute priest (vv.!®) ratifies the new d:a0yxy which has 
superseded the old (vv.715) with its imperfect sacrifices. 

1 The point of all thes ts, we do have such a highpriest, one who is ** seated 
at the right hand” of the throne of Majesty (see 1°) in the heavens, 
2 and who officiates in the sanctuary or ‘‘true tabernacle set up by the Lord” 
and not by man. * Now, as every highpriest is appointed to offer gifts and 
sacrifices, he too must have something to offer. 4 Were he on earth, he 
would not be a priest at all, for there are priests already to offer the gifts 
prescribed by Law (8 men who serve a mere outline and shadow of the 
heavenly—as Moses was instructed when he was about to execute the building 
of the tabernacle: “see,” God said, ‘‘that (sc. Sxws) you make everything 
on the pattern shown you upon the mountain”). ° As it is, however, the 


divine service he has obtained 1s superior, owing to the fact that he mediates 
a superior covenant, enacted with superior promises. 


The terseness of the clause fv émyfgev 6 Kipios, ctx GvOpwos (v.2) is 
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spoiled by the insertion of «al before obx (AK LP vg boh syr arm eth 

osm.). Inv. otv becomes yép in D¢K L syr® arm Chiys. Theod., and 
a similar group of authonties add lepéwy after byrwv. Tov is prefixed 
needlessly to véuov by 8° D KL P Chrys. Dam. to conform to the usage in 
759%; but the sense is really unaffected, for the only legal regulation con- 
ceivable is that of the Law. In v.® viv and vuvi (9%) are both attested ; 
the former is more common in the papyri. The Hellenistic (from Aristotle 
onwards) form rérevyev (x° B D¢ 5. 226. 467. 623. 920. 927. 1311. 1827. 1836. 
1873. 2004. 2143, etc.: or 7érvxev, x° A D* K L) has been corrected in PY 
6. 33. 1908 Orig. to the Attic rerdxnxev. Before xpeirrovds, kat is omitted 
by D* 69. 436. 462 arm Thdt. 

Kepddaroy (“the pith,” Coverdale), which is nominative 
absolute, is used as in Clic. ad Attic. v. 18: “et multa, immo 
omnia, quorum xepddatov,” etc., Dem. xiii. 36: €or. 3, & dvdpes 
"AOnvaior, Kebadarov dardvrwv tov eipyyévov (at the close of a 
speech) ; Musonius (ed. Hense, 67 f.) Biov kat yevéeoews waidwv 
kowwwviav KepdAaov etyar yduou, etc. The word in this sense is 
common throughout literature and the more colloquial papyri, 
here with éml tots Aeyopévors (concerning what has been said). 
In passing from the intricate argument about the Melchizedek 
priesthood, which is now dropped, the writer disentangles the 
salient and central truth of the discussion, in order to continue 
his exposition of Jesus as highpriest. “Such, I have said, was the 
dpxtepets for us, and such is the épytepeds we have—One who is 
enthroned, év tots odpavois, next to God himself.” While Philo 
spiritualizes the highpriesthood, not unlike Paul (Ro 121), by 
arguing that devotion to God is the real highpriesthood (ré yap 
Geparreutixov -yévos avaOnud éort GOeod, iepdpevov THY peydAnv 
dpxiepwotvnv aira pove, de Fug. 7), our author sees its essential 
functions transcended by Jesus in the spiritual order. 

The phrase in v.? trav dylwv Necroupyds, offers two points of 
interest. First, the linguistic form Xerovpyés. The e form 
stands between the older y or 4, which waned apparently from 
the third cent. 8.c., and the later « form; “ erovpyds sim. socios 
habet omnium temporum papyros praeter perpaucas recentiores 
quae sacris fere cum libris conspirantes Arroupyés duroupyia 
scribunt” (Cronert, Memoria Graeca Hercul. 39). Then, the 
meaning of ray dyiwv. Philo has the phrase, in Leg. AlJeg. iii. 46, 
roobros O€ 6 Oepazrevrijs Kat Aeroupyds Ty dyiwv, where trav dyiwv 
means “sacred things,” as in de /ug. 17, where the Levites are 
described as priests ofs 4 rév dyiwv dvaxeirat Aerovpyia. This 
might be the meaning here. But the writer uses ri. dyta else- 
where (9* 101° 1311) of “the sanctuary,” a rendering favoured 
by the context. By 7a dy he means, as often in the LXX, the 
sanctuary in general, without any reference to the distinction 
(cp. 9%) between the outer and the inner shrine. The LXX 
avoids the pagan term iepdy in this connexion, though 7d a&ytov 
itself was already in use among ethnic writers (e.g. the edict of 
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Ptolemy tL, xat xaiSptoa év tév dyiw= “in sacrario templi,” 
Dittenberger, OGJS. 565°). It is here defined (xa epexegetic) as 
the true or real oxnvh, Hv! éwngev 6 xdptos (a reminiscence of Nu 
24° oxnvai &s érnfe Kupus, and of Ex 337 cat AaBdvy Mavoys ryv 
oKyVvnv atrov éryngev). ‘The reality and authenticity of the writer’s 
faith come out in a term like adyOivds. What he means by it 
he will explain in a moment (yv.5). Meanwhile he turns to the 
Aetroupyia of Jesus in this ideal sanctuary. This dpyvepeds of 
ours, in his vocation (v.§, cp. 51), must have (dvayxatov, sc. éotiv) 
some sacrifice to present before God, though what this offering is, 
the writer does not definitely say, even later in 9%. The analogy 
of a highpriest carrying the blood of an animal inside the sacred 
shrine had its obvious limitations, for Jesus was both dpytepeds 
and offering, by his self-sacrifice. Mpocevéyxy is the Hellenistic 
aorist subjunctive, where classical Greek would have employed 
a future indicative (Radermacher, 138). The writer proceeds 
to argue that this Nevroupyia is far superior to the levitical cultus 
(vv.4£), Even in the heavenly sanctuary there must be sacrifice 
of some kind—for sacrifice is essential to communion, In his 
view. It is not a sacrifice according to the levitical ntual; 
indeed Jesus on this level would not be in levitical orders at all. 
But so far from that being any drawback or disqualification to 
our dpyiepeds, it is a proof of his superiority, for the bible itself 
indicates that the levitical cultus is only an inferior copy of the 
heavenly order to which Jesus belongs. 

Instead of contrasting at this point (v.*) ta Sapa (sacrifices, 
as in 114) of the levitical priests with the spiritual sacrifice of 
Jesus, he hints that the mere fact of these sacrifices being made 
ént yijs isa proof of their inferiority. This is put into a paren- 
thesis (v.5); but, though a grammatical aside, it contains one of 
the writer’s fundamental ideas about religion (Eusebius, in Praep. 
Evang. xii. 19, after quoting He 85, refers to the similar Platonic 
view in the sixth book of the Aefudlic). Such priests (otrwes, 
the simple relative as in 9? 10% 2! 125) Xarpedouor (with dative as 
in 132°) dwoSelypart Kal oxida TGv émoupayiwy (cp. 97°). “Ymrdderypa. 
here as in 9% is a mere outline or copy (the only analogous 
instance in the LXX being Ezk 4215 r6 trddevypa rot oikov) ; the 
phrase is practically a hendiadys for “a shadowy outline,” a 
second-hand, inferior reproduction. The proof of this is given 
in a reference to Ex 25%: Kas kexpnpdriotrar Movoijs— 
xpnparife,? as often in the LXX and the papyri, of divine 

1 sy is not assimilated, though #s might have been written ; the practice 
yas (cp. e.g. Dt 5° & ro yp fy eye Slip, and 121 & ry yy 7 Kupios 
dldworv), 

uiere in the NT in Ac 10”, but the exact parallel is in Josephus, 


Ant. iii, 8. 8, Muiiofs . . . els Thy oxnvhy elovay éxpnuarifero repli dy édetro 
wapa Tov Beod. 
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revelations as well as of royal instructions—péAdov émedety thy 
oxyviv. The subject of the ¢yce is God, understood from 
Kexpnpdriorat, and the ydép! introduces the quotation, in which 
the writer, following Philo (Leg. Aleg. iii. 33), as probably codex 
Ambrosianus (F) of the LXX followed him, adds mévra. He 
also substitutes Sex@évra for Sederyyévov, which Philo keeps 
(kara 7d rapdderypya TO Sederypevov cot év TH Sper Tava. roujoets), and 
retains the LXX rérov (like Stephen in Ac 7*). The idea was 
current in Alexandrian Judaism, under the influence of Platonism, 
that this oxnvf on earth had been but a reproduction of the 
pre-existent heavenly sanctuary. Thus the author of Wisdom 
makes Solomon remind God that he had been told to build the 
temple (vdov ... Kat Qvovacryptov) as plunua oKnvys ayias jv 
apontoipacas dx dpyys (9%), where oxnvy ayia is plainly the 
heavenly sanctuary as the eternal archetype. This idealism 
determines the thought of our writer (see Introd. pp. xxxif.). 
Above the shows and shadows of material things he sees the 
real order of being, and it is most real to him on account of 
Jesus being there, for the entire relationship between God and 
man depends upon this function and vocation of Jesus in the 
eternal sanctuary. 


Such ideas were not unknown in other circles. Seneca (£9, lviii. 18-19) 
had just explained to Lucilius that the Platonic ideas were “‘ what all visible 
things were created from, and what formed the pattern for all things,” 
quoting the Parmenides, 132 D, to prove that the Platonic idea was the ever- 
lasting pattern of all things in nature. The metaphor is more than once used 
by Cicero, e.g. 7usc. iil. 2. 3, and in de Officezs, in. 17, where he writes: ‘f We 
have no real and life-like (solidam et expressam effigiem) likeness of real law 
and genuine justice ; all we enjoy is shadow and sketch (umbra et imaginibus), 
Would that we were true even to these! For they are taken from the 
excellent patterns provided by nature and truth.” But our author’s thought 
is deeper. In the contemporary Syriac Apocalypse of Baruch the idea of 
Ex 25% is developed into the thought that the heavenly Jerusalem was also 
revealed to Moses along with the patterns of the oxyv7 and its utensils (4) ; 
God also showed Moses ‘‘the pattern of Zion and its measures, in the pattern 
of which the sanctuary of the present time was to be made” (Charles’ tr.), 
The origin of this notion is very ancient ; it goes back to Sumerian sources, 
for Gudea the prince-priest of Lagash (¢. 3000 B.C.) receives in a vision the 
plan of the temple which he is commanded to build (cp. A. Jeremias, 
Babylonisches im NT, pp. 62{.). Itis to this fundamental conception that 
the author of IIpds ‘“E8patous recurs, only to elaborate it in an altogether new 
form, which went far beyond Philo. Philo’s argument (Zeg. Adleg. iii. 33), 
on this very verse of Exodus, is that Bezaleel only constructed an imitation 
(uiphyara) of ra dpxérura given to Moses; the latter was called up to the 
mountain to receive the direct idea of God, whereas the former worked 
simply dwd oxtais ray yevouévwr. In de Plant. 6 he observes that the very 
name of Bezaleel (5x byz) means “‘one who works in shadows” (év oxtais 
mov); in De Somnizs, i. 35, he defines it as “in the shadow of God,” and 
again contrasts Bezaleel with Moses: 6 wér ofa cxids bareypddero, 6 5’ ob oxtds, 


1 Put before yor, because the point is not that the oracle was given, but 
what the oracle contained. 
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avras d¢ ras dpxerumous énutodpye dices. In Vit. Mos. iti. 3 he argues that 
in building the cxnv} Moses designed to produce xaOdwep an’ dpyerirou 
ypapis kal vonray wapaderyudrwy aicOyra popnpara . . . 6 pev ody Tinos 
Tod wapadelyparos éverdpayifero ry diavoig Tod xpopijrov ... Td 0 arore- 
Aeoua pos Tov Tumor édnuoupyetro, 


He then continues (v.§ viv 8é, logical as in 28 9%6, answering 
to et pév in v.*) the thought of Christ’s superior erroupyia by 
describing him again (ep. 7°*) in connexion with the superior 
S.a8jKy, and using now not éyyvos but pectrys. Meotrys (see on 
Gal 3°) commonly means an arbitrator (e.g. Job 9°8, Rein. P. 44% 
[a.D. 104] 5 xatracrabels kpirns pecirns) or intermediary in some 
civil transaction (OP. 12981); but this writer’s use of it, always in 
connexion with S.a6qKn (9g 1274)! and always as a description 
of Jesus (as in 1 Ti 25), implies that it is practically (see on 72%) 
a synonym for éyyuos. Indeed, linguistically, it is a Hellenistic 
equivalent for the Attic peréyyvos, and in Diod. Siculus, iv. 54 
(rotroy yap meoirny yeyovora Tay Syodroyiav ev Kédxors éryyyeAGat 
BonOyoeyv airy rapacrovdovpery), its meaning corresponds to that 
of éyyvos. The sense is plain, even before the writer develops 
his ideas about the new dcaOyxn, for, whenever the idea of re- 
conciliation emerges, terms like peoirys and peotrevety are natural. 
Mecirns xai StaAAoxTHs is Philo’s phrase? for Moses (Vit. Mos. 
ili. 19). And as a diafyjxy was a gracious order of religious 
fellowship, inaugurated upon some historical occasion by sacrifice, 
it was natural to speak of Jesus as the One who mediated this 
new dvafjxy of Christianity. He gave it (Theophyl. peoirys xal 
dérys); he it was who realized it for men and who maintains it 
for men. All that the writer has to say meantime about the 
Siadjxn is that it has been enacted (v.°) éxt kpettroow érayyeAlass. 
This passive use of vopoberetv is not unexampled; cf. eg. OGJS. 
493° (ii A.D.) Kal ratra pev tyuetv GpPGs Kai KaAds . . . vevopo- 
GerjoOw. It is implied, of course, that God is 6 vooferéy (as in 
LXX Ps 837). What the “ better promises” are, he now proceeds 
to explain, by a contrast between their d:a0n«y and its predecessor. 
The superiority of the new dia67j«y is shown by the fact that God 
thereby superseded the d:afyxy with which the levitical cultus 
was bound up; the writer quotes an oracle from Jeremiah, 
again laying stress on the fact that it came after the older d:a6xjxy 
(vv.7-18), and enumerating its promises as contained in a new dia.yKy. 


1In these two latter passages, at least, there may be an allusion to the 
contemporary description of Moses as ‘* mediator of the covenant” (‘‘ arbiter 
testamenti,” Ass. Afoszs, i. 14). The writer does not contrast Jesus with 
Michael, who was the great angelic mediator in some circles of Jewish piety 
(cp. Jub 1°, Test. Dan 6). 

2Josephus (Amt. xvi. 2. 2) says that Herod rév wap ’Ayplrra risly 
érivyroupévey peolrns fv, and that his influence moved mapés ras evepyecias 
ob Bpadtvovra riv’Ayplrmar. "Tuefior pev yap adrdy SipdAaev dpyifduevov. 
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1 For if that first covenant had been faultless, there would have been no 
occasion for a second. ® Whereas God does find fault with the people of that 
covenant, when he says: 

“< The day is coming, sazth the Lord, 
when I will conclude a new covenant with the house of Israel and with 
the house of Judah. 
9 7¢ will not be on the lines of the covenant I made with ther fathers, 
on the day when I took them by the hand to lead them out of Egypt's 
Land; 
Sor they would not hold to my covenant, 
so J left them alone, saith the Lord. 
10 Thies zs the covenant I will make with the house of Israel when that 
(‘the day” of v.°) day comes, saith the Lord ; 
L wetil set my laws within their mind, 
inscribing them upon their hearts ; 
I will be a God (els Oebv, ¢.e. all that men can expect a God to be) Zo 
them, 
and they shail be a People to me ; 
1 one citizen will no longer teach his fellow, 
one man will no longer teach his brother (rov ddedpdv adrod, z.e. one 
another, Ex 10”), 
saying, “ Know the Lord.” 
Sor all shall know me, low and high together. 
12 T will be merciful to their iniguttees, 
and remember thetr sins no more. 

18 By saying “‘a new covenant,” he antiguates the first. And whatever is 

antiquated and aged ts on the verge of vanishing. 


The contents of the prediction of a kawh SabqKn by God, 
and the very fact that such was necessary, prove the defectiveness 
of the first Sia0jxy. The writer is struck by the mention of a 
new dvafyxn even in the OT itself, and he now explains the 
significance of this. As for 4 mpdrn (sc. diaOyxn) éxeivn, ei... 
Gueprros (if no fault could have been found with it), od« dy 
Seutépas éLyreito rémos. Aeutépas 1s replaced by érépas in B*¥ (so 
B. Weiss, Blass); but, while érepos could follow zparos (Mt 21°), 
devrepos is the term chosen in 10%, and B* is far too slender 
evidence by itself. Zyretv rérov is one of those idiomatic phrases, 
like eipety rorov and AaBetv térov, of which the writer was fond. 
The force of the ydp after pepddpevos is : “and there was occasion 
for a second d:a6yj«y, the first was not &pepmros, since,” etc. It 
need make little or no difference to the sense whether we read 
atrois (8° B D° L 6. 38. 88. 104. 256. 436. 467. 999. 1311. 1310. 
1739- 1837.1845. 192.2004. 2127 Origen) or atrovs (X* A D* K P 
W 33 vg arm), for peuddpevos can take a dative as well as 
an accusative (cf. Arist. 4ez. i. 6. 24, KopwOios & od péuderat 3 
“Tawr: Aesch. Prom. 63, oddeis évdixws éuiparro pot) in the sense of 
“‘censuring ” or “ finding fault with,” and j.euddpevos naturally goes 
with abrois or avrovs. The objection to taking adtots with héyer 


1 peppbyevos is then ““by way of censure,” and some think the writer 
purposely avoided adding atrjy. Which, in view of what he says in v., is 
doubtful; besides, he has just said that the former dia6jxn was not &meuwros. 
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is that the quotation is not addressed directly to the people, 
but spoken at large. Thus the parallel from 2 Mac 27 (neupd- 
pevos abrots efrev) 1s not decisive, and the vg is probably correct 
in rendering “‘vituperans enim eos dicit.” The context ex- 
plains here as in 48 and 11°° who are meant by atror's. The 
real interest of the writer in this Jeremianic oracle is shown when 
he returns to it in r0!6-18; what arrests him is the promise of a 
free, full pardon at the close. But he quotes it at length, partly 
because it did imply the supersession of the older Sia@yxy and 
partly because it contained high promises (vv.!0-12), higher than 
had yet been given to the People. No doubt it also contains a 
warning (v.%), like the text from the 95th psalm (37"), but this is 
not why he recites it (see p. xl). 

The text of Jer 38%1-% (3191-54) as he read it in his bible (ze. 
in A) ran thus: 


idov Hyépar épxovrat, A€yer _Kvptos, 
\ ’ “ ¥ > XN 4 “~ > ? , , 
Kat duabyoopa, TS olkw “Iopatyr Kat To olkw “Totda diabyxny 
KOLVHY, 
3 Q A 8 a ‘4 a 8 g la “a La 3 
ov kata THY SiabyKnvy Hv Suebeunv rots watpaciw avrov 
év npépa érAaBopévov pov THs xetpds abrav eayayety adrods éx 
ys Altydrron, 
=] aN 3 ed 3 A , 
Gre avTol ovK évewervay ev TH OiabyKy pov, 
Kaya huérdnoa abrév, dnoiv Kupros. 
y 4 € ’ a a “~ ¥ > rd 
Gre airy 7 SiabyKy Fw Stabjoopos TH otxw “Iopaydr 
peTa Tas Huépas éxeivas, pyoty Kupwos, 
didovs vopous pov eis thy didvoiay abraév 
kal éxtypaiw airots éri ras Kapdias abrav, 
Kat dWouat abrovs 
Kai éxopat avrois eis Oedv. 
\ > N 7 > 4 
kat avrot éxovrat por eis Aaov. 
kal od py? dvaswow exacros Tov ddeApoy abrod 
kal Exaoros Tov rAnciov abrot A€ywv’ yvObe tov Kupuoy, 
éti wdytes isjrovoew pe 
dmrd puKpod Ews peydAov abray, 
drt tAews eoopar rais adtxiats abraov 
Kat Tav dpaptidv aiTrov ob py pyyobG ert. 

Our author follows as usual the text of A upon the whole {e.g, Aéyer for 
g@yoly in v.*1, xdye in v.5*, the omission of pov after diay and of Sécw 
after dtdovs in v.*, ob uh SiddEwow for ob S:ddEovew in v.4 and the omission 
of airéy after pixpob), but substitutes curredéow él rév ofxor (bis) for d:06%- 
coua TQ otk in v.*, reads Aéyes for pyoly in v. and v.%, alters dtePéunv 
into érolnca (Q*), and follows B in reading xal éri x. atray before the verb 


(v.%), and woAirny .  . ddedpéy in v.*, as well as in omitting cal dy. adrots 
(A x) in the former verse; in v.*4 he reads eléjcovow (x Q) instead of 


1 9% 4 only occurs in Hebrews in quotations (here, 10” 135); out of 
about ninety-six occurrences in the NT, only eight are with the future. 
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idjcoverv, the forms of ofda and Tov being repeatedly confused (cp. Thackeray, 
278). These minor changes may be partly due to the fact that he is quoting 
from memory. In some cases his own text has been conformed to other 
versions of the LXNX; eg. AD ¥ boh restore wov in v.!°, x* K vg Clem. 
Chrys. read xapéiav (with & in LXX), though the singular? is plainly a con- 
formation to diavoey (‘Fur den Plural sprechen ausser A DL noch B, 
wo nur das C in € verschrieben und daraus er: xapdta eavrwy geworden ist, 
und P, wo der Dat. in den Acc. verwandelt,” B. Weiss in Zexte u. Unter- 
suchungen, xiv. 3. 16,55); BY arm revive the LXX (B) variant ypdyw ; the 
LXX (Q) variant rAnoiov is substituted for woAirny by P vg syrbM eth 38. 
206. 218, 226, 257. 547. 642, 1288, 1311. 1912, etc. Cyril, and the LXX 
(B Q 8) avrGp restored after yixpoi by D* L syr boh eth, etc. On the other 
hand, a trait like the reading éwolyca in the LXX text of Q* may be due to the 
influence of Hebrews itself. The addition of xai rév avoucdy avrér after or 
before cai ray duapridy adrov in v.™ is a homiletic gloss from 101”, though 
strongly entrenched in x° AC DK LPW6. 104. 326, etc. vg pesh arm Clem. 


Yuvrenéow SiabjKny, a literary LXX variant for roujow diabyxyy, 
recalls the phrase owreAdrat diabjxyy (Jer 418 (348)), and, as 1224 
(véas SiaOyxns) shows, the writer draws no distinction between 
kawvos and véos (v.8). In v.9 the genitive absolute (éruAaBopdvou 
pou) after tjudpa, instead of &v 7 éxe\aBduyy (as Justin correctly 
puts it, Dal. x1.), is a Hellenistic innovation, due here to trans- 
lation, but paralleled in Bar 278 év juépa évterAapevov cov aird); 
in 8rz (causal only here and in v.19) . . . évéyuewar, the latter is our 
“abide by,” in the sense of obey or practise, exactly as in 
Isokrates, xara trav Xodiorav, 20: ols ei tis ext trav mpdfewv 
éupetvecey. Bengel has a crisp comment on afrot . . . xdyd here 
and on écopat .. . kat adrot (“ correlata ... sed ratione inversa ; 
populus fecerat initium tollendi foederis prius, in novo omnia et 
incipit et perficit Deus”); and, as it happens, there is a dramatic 
contrast between jpéAnoa here and the only other use of the 
verb in this epistle (2°). In v.}¢ 880s, by the omission of ddca, 
is left hanging in the air; but (cp. Moulton, 222) such participles 
could be taken as finite verbs in popular Greek of the period 
(cp. eg. xeiporovnGe’s in 2 Co 8%). The xawh Siabqen is to be 
on entirely fresh lines, not a mere revival of the past; it is to 
realize a knowledge of God which is inward and intuitive 
(vv.10-11), There is significance in the promise, kat copa abtots 
... els Aadv. A Sdiabyxy was always between God and his 
people, and this had been the object even of the former Sa6ijKy 
(Ex. 67); now it is to be realized at last. Philo’s sentence 
(“even if we are sluggish, however, He is not sluggish about 
taking to Himself those who are fit for His service ; for He says, 
‘I will take you to be a people for myself, and I will be your 
God,’” De Sacrif. Abels et Caini, 26) is an apt comment; but 
our author, who sees the new d:a@«y fulfilled in Christianity, has 


1 That éri takes the accusative here is shown by 108; xapdlas cannot be 
the genitive singular alongside of an accusative, 
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his own views about how such a promise and purpose was 
attainable, for while the oracle ignores the sacrificial ritual 
altogether, he cannot conceive any pardon apart from sacrifice, 
nor any d:a6yxy apart from a basal sacrifice. These ideas he is 
to develop in his next paragraphs, for it is the closing promise 
of pardon? which is to him the supreme boon. Meanwhile, 
before passing on to explain how this had been mediated by 
Jesus, he (v.!*) drives home the truth of the contrast between old 
and new (see Introd., p. xxxix). “Ev 74 Adyew (same construc- 
tion as in 2’)—-when the word xawhy (se. Siadyxyv) was pro- 
nounced, it sealed the doom of the old diuabyen. Marado 
(mewadalwxe) in this transitive sense (“he hath abrogat,” Tyndale) 
is known to the LXX (Job 95, La 3%, both times of God in 
action); yopdoxew is practically equivalent to papaiverbo, and 
implies decay (see Wilamowitz on Eur. Herakles, 1223). The 
two words éyyis (as in 6°) dbanopod, at the end of the paragraph, 
sound like the notes of a knell, though they have no contem- 
porary reference ; the writer simply means that the end of the old 
duabyen was at hand (p. xxii). The new would soon follow, as it 
had done é& vig (11). The verb ddaviZer (~erGar) is applied to legis- 
lation (¢g., Lysias, 868, ryv ipérepav vopobeciay aavifovras) in 
the sense of abolition, lapsing or falling into desuetude, Dion. 
Hal. Anz. iii. 178, & Je. Numa’s laws) ddancéyva: cuvéBy rd 
xedvw, the opposite of ddorilew being ypddew (ibid. ix. 608, 
Kara Tos vOuoUS, Obs ov vewoTt Sexe: ypdpew wdAaL yap eypddycay, 
Kat ovdels avTots Apavie xpdvos), and the sense of disappearance in 
ddbaviopés appears already in the LXX (¢.g. Jer 285” xat gorau 
BaBvAav eis &pavic pv). 

But the new d:aGyxy is also superior to the old by its sacrifice 
(91), sacrifice being essential to any forgiveness such as has been 
promised. The older d:a67«y had its sanctuary and ritual (vv.!*), 
but even these (vv.".) indicated a defect. 


1 The first covenant had indeed tts regulations for worship and a material 
sanctuary. * A tent was set up (xaracKeud{w as in 3°), the outer tent, con- 
taining the lampstand, the table, and the loaves of the Presence; this ts 
called the Holy place. * But behind (werd only here in NT of place) che 
second weil was the tent called the Holy of Holies, * containing the golden 
altar of incense, and also the ark of the covenant covered ail over with gold, 
which held the golden pot of manna, the rod of Aaron that once blossomed, 
and the tablets of the covenant ; *° above this were the cherubim of the Glary 
overshadowing the mercy-seat—matters which (¢.é. all in *5) 2¢ zs tmposstble 
Jor me to discuss at present in detail, 


1 With 7dv dpapriev abrév ob wh p»yno8S Erc compare the parable of R. 
Jochanan and R. Eliezer on God’s readiness to forget the sinful nature of his 
servants: ‘* There is a parable concerning a king of flesh and blood, who said 
to his servants, Build me a great palace on the dunghill. They went and 
built it for him. It was not thenceforward the king’s pleasure to remember 
the dunghill which had been there” (Chagiga, 16a. i, 27), 
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The xawh Sia0qxn of 87-18 had been realized by the arrival of 
Christ (94); hence the older d:ajxy was superseded, and the 
writer speaks of it in the past tense, efye. As for } mparn (sc. 
S:a64cn) of which he has been just speaking (818), the antithesis 
of the entire passage is between 4 mpdty Sia8qKy (vv.t!°) and 
fh kawh StabyKn (vv.2!22), as is explicitly stated inv. The kai 
(om. B 38. 206*, 216*. 489. 547. 1739. 1827 boh pesh Origen) 
before * wpdérq emphasizes the fact that the old had this in 
common with the new, viz. worship and a sanctuary. This is, of 
course, out of keeping with the Jeremianic oracle of the new 
Siabyxn, which does not contemplate any such provision, but 
the writer takes a special view of dia6yxy which involves a 
celestial counterpart to the ritual provisions of the old order. 

The former dcafyxy, then, embraced S8rkadpara, 7.¢. regula- 
tions, as in Lk 16 and 1 Mac 271-22 (fhews nuty Karadetrev vdpov 
kal Stxanspara Tov vomov rod BaciArdws ov« dxovrdpeba, raped ety 
viv arpioy jyodv), rather than rights or privileges (as, e.g., 
OP. 111915 rév éSaiperwv THs fuerépas warpidos Sdixawydrov), 
arrangements for the cultus. Aarpeias grammatically might be 
accusative plural (as in v.°), but is probably the genitive, after 
Sixardpara, which it defines. Aarpeia or (as spelt in W) Aarpia 
(cp. Thackeray, 87) is the cultus (Ro 9), or any specific part of 
it (Ex 12%- 27), The close connexion between worship and a 
sanctuary (already in 87-3) leads to the addition of 716 te (as in 
18 65) dyioy Koopixdy. By 73 ayvov the author means the entire 
sanctuary (so, ¢.g., Ex 368, Nu 3°%), not the innermost sacred 
shrine or dyta dywy. This is clear. What is not so clear is the 
meaning of koopixdy, and the meaning of its position after the 
noun without an article. Primarily xoopixés here as in Ti 212 
(ras Koopixds ériGupias) is an equivalent for émi yijs (8%), ze. 
mundane or material, as opposed to éroupdmoy Or of Tatrys Tijs 
kticews (v."). <A fair parallel to this occurs in Zes¢. Jos. 178, 
du THY KocpiKyY pov Sdgay. But did our author use it with a 
further suggestion? It would have been quite irrelevant to his 
purpose to suggest the “public” aspect of the sanctuary, al- 
though Jews like Philo and Josephus might speak of the temple 
as xoopuxés in this sense, ze. in contrast to synagogues and 
apocevxai, which were of local importance (Philo, ad Cazum. 
IoIg), or simply as a place of public worship (e.g. Jos. Bell. 
Iv. 5. 2, THS KoopLKHs OpyoKeias KaTdpyovtas, mpooKuvoupevous Te 
Tots é« THS olkoupevns tapaBddAovow eis tiv rod). Neither 
would our author have called the sanctuary xoopixds as symbolic 
of the xdcpos, though Philo (Vit. Mosis, iii. 3-10) and Josephus 
(An¢. il. 6. 4, il. 7. 7, Exacta yap Tovrwv eis drouiunow Kal 
duardrwow tov odwv) also play with this fancy. He views the 
sanctuary as a dim representation of the divine sanctuary, not 
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of the universe. Yet he might have employed xoopixdév in a 
similar sense, if we interpret the obscure phrase pvoryptov Koopt- 
Kov éxkAnoias in Did. 1144 (see the notes of Dr. C. Taylor and 
Dr. Rendel Harris in their editions) as a spiritual or heavenly 
idea, “‘ depicted in the world of sense by emblematic actions or 
material objects,” “‘a symbol or action wrought upon the stage 
of this world to illustrate what was doing or to be done on a 
higher plane.” ‘Thus, in the context of the Didache, marriage 
would be a pvorjpiov koopuexov (cp. Eph 5%?) of the spiritual rela- 
tion between Christ and his church. This early Christian usage 
may have determined the choice of xoopixdv here, the sanctuary 
being Koopixdy because it is the material representation or 
parabolic outward expression of the true, heavenly sanctuary. 
But at best it is a secondary suggestion; unless xoopixov could 
be taken as “ornamented,” the controlling idea is that the 
sanctuary and its ritual were external and material (d:Kcompara 
Capkes, Xetpooiyrov, xeLporoinra), The very position of xoopuxév 
denotes, as often in Greek, a stress such as might be conveyed 
in English by “a sanctuary, material indeed.” 

The Gy.oy is now described (v.%), after Ex 25-26. It con- 
sisted of two parts, each called a oxnv}. The large outer tent, 
the first (4 mpdédrn) to be entered, was called “Aya (neut. plur., 
not fem. sing.). The phrase, ATs Adyerat “Ayta? would have 
been in a better position immediately after 4 mpdrn, where, 
indeed, Chrysostom (followed by Blass) reads it, instead of after 
the list of the furniture. The lampstand stood in front (to the 
south) of the sacred table on which twelve loaves or cakes of 
wheaten flour were piled (4 mpoOeo.s tOv dprww= ot aproe rijs 
apolécews), the Hebrew counterpart of the well-known lectis- 
ternia: 4 tpdwefa... Gptrwv is a hendiadys for “the table with 
its loaves of the Presence.” Such was the furniture of the outer 
oxyvj. Then (vv.3>) follows a larger catalogue (cp. Joma 2*) of 
what lay inside the mner shrine (Gy:a dyiwv) behind the curtain 
(Ex 2716) which screened this from the outer tent, and which is 
called Sedrepov kataméracpa, Sevrepov, because the first was a curtain 
hung at the entrance to the larger tent, and caranéracpa, either 
because that is the term used m Ex 26%£ (the particular passage 
the writer has in mind here), the term elsewhere being usually 
kdAvppe. OY éxioractpoy (Ex 26% etc.), or because Philo had 
expressly distinguished the outer curtain as xdAuppo, the inner 
as karaméragpa (de vita Mosis, ili. 9). This inner shrine con- 
tained (v.*) xpucoiv O@uptamptor, z.¢. a wooden box, overlaid with 
gold, on which incense (Gvpéapa) was offered twice daily by the 
priests. The LXX calls this Qvcvacrjpiov rod Gupidaporos (Ex 
301-10), but our writer follows the usage of Philo, which is also, 

11 4,"A-yia (B arm) is an attempt to reproduce exactly the LXX phrase. 
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on the whole, that of Josephus, in calling it @vmiarypiov (so 
Symm. Theodotion, Ex 30! 31°); @upuarnproy, in the non-biblical 
papyri, denotes articles like censers in a sanctuary, but is never 
used in the LXX of levitical censers, though Josephus occasion- 
ally describes them thus, like the author of 4 Mac 74%. The 
ordinary view was that this @upratjpiov stood beside the Auxvia 
and the sacred tpdmefa in the outer sanctuary. Both Philo (eg. 
guis rer. div. 46, tpidv svtwv év rois ayiows oKevedv, Avxvias, 
tpoarétns, Oupsarnpiov: de vita Mos. iit. 9 f, in the outer tent, ra 
Nowra tpia oKevh... wécov pev 7d Guptaripiov... Tv 8& Avyviav 
... 7 5¢ tTpdzela) and Josephus (Azz. ill. 6. 4f.; cp. vill. 4. 1 for 
the reproduction in Solomon’s temple) are quite explicit on this. 
Indeed no other position was possible for an altar which required 
daily service from the priests; inside the dyia rv dyiwv it would 
have been useless. But another tradition, which appears in the 
contemporary (Syriac) apocalypse of Baruch (67), placed the 
altar of incense? inside the dyta dyiwv, a view reflected as early 
as the Samaritan text of the pentateuch, which put Ex 3o0!10 
(the description of the altar of incense) after 26°, where logically 
it ought to stand, inserting a m7 pb in Ex 407 (where the 
altar of incense is placed “ before the veil”). The earliest hint 
of this tradition seems to be given in the Hebrew text of 1 K 6%, 
where Solomon is said to have overlaid with gold “the altar that 
is by the oracle” (ze. the dywa dyiwv), But our author could not 
have been influenced by this, for it is absent from the LXX text. 
His inaccuracy was rendered possible by the vague language of 
the pentateuch about the position of the altar of incense, darévayri 
Tov KaTameracparos TOD GvTos éml THs KiBwrod Tay papruplov 
(Ex 30°), where daévavr. may mean “opposite” or ‘close in 
front of” the curtain—but on which side of it? In Ex 37 the 
tparela, the Avyvia, and the altar of incense are described 
successively after the items in the ayia dyiwy ; but then the LXX 
did not contain the section on the altar of incense, so that this 
passage offered no clue to our writer. In Ex 40° it is merely put 
évayriov THs KiBwrod. This vagueness is due to the fact that in 
the original source the sketch of the oxyvy had no altar of 
incense at all; the latter is a later accretion, hence the curious 
position of Ex 30!" in a sort of appendix, and the ambiguity 
about its site. 


After all it is only an antiquarian detail for our author. It has been 
suggested that he regarded the dy:a r&v dylwy, irrespective of the veil, as 
symbolizing the heavenly sanctuary, and that he therefore thought it must 
include the altar of incense as symbolizing the prayers of the saints. But 
there is no trace of such a symbolism elsewhere in the epistle ; it is confined to 
the author of the Apocalypse (8°), The suggestion that he meant éyoura 
TAPS RRR SSA AS Se NS U5; CR ee Ey aR <A 


1 Whether the language means this or a censer is disputed. 
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to express only a close or ideal connexion between the inner shrine and the 
altar of incense, is popular (e.g. Delitzsch, Zahn, Peake, Seeberg) but quite 
unacceptable ; &xovea as applied to the other items could not mean this, and 
what applies to them applies to the @uuiarjoior. Besides, the point of the 
whole passage is to distinguish between the contents of the two compartments. 
Still less tenable is the idea that @uusarypiov really means ‘‘censer” or 
*‘incense pan.” This way out of the difficulty was started very early (in the 
peshitta, the vulgate), but a censer is far too minor a utensil to be included in 
this inventory ; even the censer afterwards used on atonement-day did not 
belong to the ayia ray aylwy, neither was it golden. What the cxnv} had 
was merely a brazier (rupetov, Lv 16%), Since it is not possible that so 
important an object as the altar of incense could have been left out, we may 
assume without much hesitation that the writer did mean to describe it by 
Oupsaryproy,? and that the irregularity of placing it on the wrong side of the 
curtain is simply another of his inaccuracies in describing what he only 
knew from the text of the LXX, In B the slip is boldly corrected by the 
transference of (kal) xpucoty @upsaryptov to v.*, immediately after prey (so 
Blass). 


The second item is thy kBwtév ris S.a8jKns covered with gold 
all over (3dvro8ev: Philo’s phrase is &véofer xai éLwhev, de Hbriet. 
21), a chest or box about 4 feet long and 24 feet broad and high 
(Ex 2510£), which held three sacred treasures, (a) the golden pot 
(ordpvos, Attic feminine) of manna (Ex 16524); (4) Aaron’s rod j 
Br\acToaca (in the story of Nu 17114, which attested the sacerdotal 
monopoly of the clan of Levi); and (c) at whdkes Tis SiaOhxns 
(Ex 25164 3718), ze. the two stone tablets on which the decalogue 
was written (zAdxas diafyxns, Dt 9°; evéBarov ras widxas eis THY 
xiBurdv, 10°), the decalogue summarizing the terms of the dabjxy 
for the People. In adding ypvoy to ordpvos the writer follows the 
later tradition of the LXX and of Philo (de congressu, 18); the pot 
is not golden in the Hebrew original. He also infers, as later 
Jewish tradition did, that the ark contained this pot, although, 
like Aaron’s rod, it simply lay in front of the ark (Ex 163%, Nu 
1710), He would gather from 1 K 8° that the ark contained the 
tablets of the covenant. He then (v.5) mentions the yepouBety 
(Aramaic form) or yxepouBeip (Hebrew form) 86éys, two small 
winged figures (Ex 2518-20), whose pinions extended over a 
rectangular gold slab, called 13 thaorfpuov, laid on the top of the 
ark, which it fitted exactly. They are called cherubim Adéys, 
which is like MeyaAwovvys (13 81) a divine title, applied to Jesus 
in Ja 21, but here used as in Ro 9%. The cherubim on the 
thaorHpioy represented the divine Presence as accessible in mercy ; 
the mystery of this is suggested by the couplet in Sir 49° @9; 


"lelexinr, 3s cidey spacw Adéys 
nv irdagey atta ert dpywaros xepouBeip. 
1The change from év 7 to &yovea is purely stylistic, and €yovea in both 


instances means *‘ containing.” ; j 
2 ypucoby Ousuaripor lacks the article, like orduvos xpuc7. 
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Philo’s account of 13 thacripuop is given in de vita Moss, iii. 
8, 4 Ot KiBwros . . . Kexovowpevy rorAvTeAGs Wdobey re Kat E~wher, 
7s eriGeua aoavel rapa Td Aeydpevov év iepais BiBrors acrjprov 
. » . Orep gorxey etvar obpBodrov duoixdrepov pev THs fAew Tod Geod 
Suvduews. Lower down, in the same paragraph, he speaks of 
TO éifeua Td mpocayopevdpevov ihaoryptov, and 16 thaeriproy is 
similarly used in De Cherud. 8 (on the basis of Ex 25"), The 
érifewa or covering of the ark was splashed with blood on 
atonement-day; perhaps, even apart from that, its Hebrew 
original meant “ means of propitiation,” and was not incorrectly 
named tkagrjpioyv (cp. Deissmann in £287. 3027-3035), but our 
author simply uses it in its LXX sense of “ mercy-seat.” He does 
not enter into any details about its significance; in his scheme 
of sacrificial thought such a conception had no place. Philo 
also allegorizes the overshadowing wings of the cherubim as a 
symbol of God’s creative and royal powers protecting the cosmos, 
and explains Ex 25% as follows (Quaest. in Exod. 257"): ra wey 
ovv qrept THY KiBwrdoy Kata pépos elpyrac’ Sel 88 ovAAVBSnv dvwbev 
GvodaSdvra Tod yywpico xdpw tivwr tadrd éort oUpBora SiefeAOciy- 
qv St ratra cupPodrkd: KiBwrds kat ra. ev airy Onoavpilspeva vd uta 
Kat ért tatrys 76 iNaorypiov Kal ra él tod raornpiov XarSalwv 
yAcrry AeyOpeva xepovPip, trép 88 rovrww Kari 7d pérov hur} cal 
Adyos Kat trepdvw 6 A€ywv xtA. But our author does not enter 
into any such details. He has no time for further discussion of 
the furniture, he observes ; whether he would have allegorized 
these items of antiquarian ritual, if or when he had leisure, we 
cannottell. The only one he does employ mystically is the xara- 
méraopa (107), and his use of it is not particularly happy. He 
now breaks off, almost as Philo does (guts rer. div. 45, rodtw & dvra 
Tov Tepl éxdorrov Adyov tiepHéreov eicadbis) on the same subject. 
Karé pépos is the ordinary literary phrase in this connexion (e.g. 
2 Mac 2%; Polybius, i. 67. 11, rept dv ody oldv re Sud THs ypadis roy 
Kara. 1épos ézrodotvat \dyov, and Poimandres|[ed. Reitzenstein, p. 84 | 
mept dv 6 Kara pépos Adyos éorl roAvs). OdK Zot as in 1 Co 1120, 

Worship in a sanctuary like this shows that access to God 
was defective (vv.6-8), as was inevitable when the sacrifices were 
external (vv.810). Having first shown this, the writer gets back to 
the main line of his argument (82), viz. the sacrifice of Jesus 
as pre-eminent and final (v.1£), 


° Such were the arrangements for worship. The priests constantly enter 
the first tent (v.*) im the discharge of their ritual duties,” but the second tent 
ts entered only once a year by the highpriest alone—and it must not be with- 
out blood, which he presents on behalf of (cp. 58) himself and the ervors of 
the Feople. *® By this the holy Spirit means that the way into the Holest 
Presence was not yet disclosed so long as the first tent ® (which JSoreshadowed 
the present age) was still standing, with its offerings of gifts and sacrifices 
which cannot (uh as in 4°) possebly make the conscience of the worshipper 
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perfect, © since they relate (sc. ota) merely to food and drink and a variety 
of ablutions—outward regulations for the body, thai only hold titl the period 
of the New Order. 


In v.° 84 wavrds = continually, as in BAL. i. 428 (ii B.C.) of ev 
oikKy mwavTes cov diamavTés pveiay worovpevot. Etolaow (which 
might even be the present with a futuristic sense, the writer 
placing himself and his readers back at the inauguration of the 
sanctuary : ‘* Now, this being all ready, the priests will enter,” etc.) 
émitedouvres (a regular sacerdotal or ritual term in Philo) Aatpeias 
(morning and evening, to trim the lamps and offer incense on the 
golden altar, Ex 272! 307 etc. ; weekly, to change the bread of 
the Presence, Lv 24%, Jos. Ans iii. 6. 6). The ritual of the 
inner shrine (v.°) is now described (v.’, cp /Joma 5°) ; the place is 
entered by the highpriest dmag tod évautod, on the annual day of 
atonement (Lv 16” 34, Ex 301): only once, and he must be 
alone (yzd6vos, Lv 161"), this one individual out of all the priests. 
Even he dare not enter xwpts atparos (Lv 1614), ze. without 
carrying in blood from the sacrifice offered for his own and the 
nation’s dyvonpdrev. In Gn 43! dyvénya is “an oversight,” but 
in Jg 57° Tob 35, 1 Mac 13%, Sir 23? dyvoypara and “sins” 
are bracketed together (see above on 57), and the word occurs 
alone in Polyb. xxxviii. 1. 5 as an equivalent for “ offences ” or 
“errors” in the moral sense. There is no hint that people were 
not responsible for them, or that they were not serious; on the 
contrary, they had to be atoned for. ‘Ywép xrA.; fora similarly 
loose construction cp. 1 Jn 2? (od epi qyerépwr [dpopridy] 82 
pdvov, GANG Kal mepi SAov Tov Kdo pov). 

Rabbi Ismael b. Elischa, the distinguished exegete of i-ii a.p., classified 
sins as follows (Zos. Joma 5°): Transgressions of positive enactments were 
atoned for by repentance, involving a purpose of new obedience, according 
to Jer 22% (** Retum, ye backsliding children, and I will heal your back- 
slidings”), The day of atonement, however, was necessary for the full 
pardon of offences against divine prohibitions: according to Lv 16” (**On 
that day shall the priest make atonement for you, to cleanse yon, that ye 
may be clean from all your sins”). An offender whose wrongdoing deserved 
severe or capital punishment could only be restored by means of sufferings : 
according to Ps 89* (‘* Then will I visit their transgression with the rod, and 


their iniquity with stripes”). But desecration of the divine Name could not 
be atoned for by any of these three methods; death alone wiped out this sin 


(Jer 24%). 

The author now (v.8) proceeds to find a spiritual significance 
in this ceremonial. Amn\ofytos is used of a divine meaning as in 
1227, here conveyed by outward facts. In 1 P 1" the verb is 
again used of the Spirit, and this is the idea here; Josephus 
(Ant. iii. 7.7, Snot 8% Kat toy HAtov Kat TH wedjvyV TGV Capdovixwv 
éxdrepos) uses the same verb for the mystic significance of the 
jewels worn by the highpriest, but our author’s interpretation of 
the significance of the oxnvj is naturally very different from that 
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of Josephus, who regards the unapproachable character of the 
xSurov or inner shrine as symbolizing heaven itself (Af. ili. 6. 4 
and 7. 7, 8 rots lepetow jv GBarov, ds ovpaves aveiro TO OeG.. . 
bia. 76 Kal Tov ovpavoy dveriBartov eivas dvOpwrois). For 686v with 
gen. in sense of “way to,” cp. Gn 3% (rqv dddv rod Sddov ris 
Los), Je 514 (eis 58dv rod Suva). Tév dylov here (like 7a ayia in 
vv.l2 25 cp, 1311) as in 10!9 means the very Presence of God, an 
archaic liturgical phrase suggested by the context. The word 
davepoicba: was not found by the writer in his text of the LXX ; 
it only occurs in the LXX in Jer 40 (33)§, and the Latin phrase 
“iter patefieri” (e.g. Caesar, de Bello Gall. iii. 1) is merely a 
verbal parallel In ris mpétns- oxnvijs éxovons otdow (v.°), the 
writer has chosen ordcw for the sake of assonance with évearyxéra, 
but éyev ordow is a good Greek phrase for ‘“‘to be in existence.” 
The parenthesis 471s 1 rapaBodh (here = ruros, as Chrysostom saw) 
eis Tov Kaipdy Tov éveorynxora means that the first cxyv7 was merely 
provisional, as it did no more than adumbrate the heavenly 
reality, and provisional eis (as in Ac 48 eis rijv aivpiov) rov 
Katpov Tov éveoryKora, ze. the period in which the writer and his 
readers lived, the period inaugurated by the advent of Jesus with 
his new 81a8jxn. This had meant the supersession of the older 
StaGyxy with its sanctuary and S:xatdpara, which only lasted 
L Katpod StopAdcews. But, so long as they lasted, they were 
intended by God to foreshadow the permanent order of religion ; 
they were, as the writer says later (v.79), Gao8eiypata tav év tots 
odpayots, mere copies but still copies. This is why he calls the 
fore-tent a mapaBohkh. For now, as he adds triumphantly, in a 
daring, imaginative expression, our dpxvepeds has passed through 
his heavenly fore-tent (v.14), and his heavenly sanctuary corre- 
sponds to a heavenly (ze. a full and final) sacrifice. In the 
levitical ritual the highpriest on atonement-day took the blood 
of the victim through the fore-tent into the inner shrine. Little 
that accomplished! It was but a dim emblem of what our high- 
priest was to do and has done, in the New Order of things. 


When readers failed to see that fjris ... éveornkéra, was a parenthesis, it 
was natural that xa’ 4 should be changed into xaé’ vy (D° K L P, so Blass). 


The failure of animal sacrifices (9°!) lies kar& cuveiSnow. As 
the inner consciousness here is a consciousness of sin, “con- 
science” fairly represents the Greek term oweidyots. Now, the 
levitical sacrifices were ineffective as regards the conscience of 
worshippers; they were merely émi Bodpaocw kat népaow Kat Siadé- 
pots Bamriopois, a striking phrase (cp. 13°) of scorn for the mass of 

1 Se. #v. The construction was explained by the addition of xadéornxev 


after éveornxdra (so 69. 104. 330. 436. 440. 462. 491. 823. 1319. 1836. 1837. 
1898, 2005. 2127, etc.). 
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minute regulations about what might or might not be eaten or 
drunk, and about baths, etc. Food and ablutions are intelligible ; 
a book like Leviticus is full of regulations about them. But 
aépaow? Well, the writer adds this as naturally as the author of 
Ep. Aristeas does, in describing the levitical code. ‘I suppose 
most people feel some curiosity about the enactments of our law 
mepi te Tov Bowray Kat roréy” (128); it was to safeguard us from 
pagan defilement that wavrofev jas wepieppagey ayveias xal did 
Bpwray Kai rorév (142), ért trav Bpwrév xai zorév drapEapévous 
ebbéws Tore ovyxpnoGar Kedevet (158). It is curious that this de- 
fence of the levitical code contains an allusion which is a verbal 
parallel to our writer’s disparaging remark here; the author asserts 
that intelligent Egyptian priests call the Jews “men of God,” a 
title only applicable to one who céBerat rov xara adA7Oecay Oedv, 
since all others are dv@pwro. Bowray kai wordy Kai oxerys, 7 yap 
waa. oudbeots attov ért ratra Katadetye, rots bi rap Hyav év otbert 
ravra Ae\oywrrar (140. 141). Libations of wine accompanied 
certain levitical sacrifices (4g. Nu 515 615-17 287£), but no ritual 
regulations were laid down for them, and they were never offered 
independently (cp. ZB. 4193, 4209). It is because the whole 
question of sacrifice is now to be restated that he throws in these 
disparaging comments upon the Sdpd te xat Sucia and their ac- 
companiments in the older oxyvy. Such sacrifices were part and 
parcel of a system connected with (v.!°) external ritual, and in con- 
cluding the discussion he catches up the term with which he had 
opened it : all such rites are Stxauipora capxds, connected with the 
sensuous side of life and therefore provisional, péxpt katpod S.0p0d- 
cews émixetpeva. Here émtxeieva is “prescribed,” as in the descrip- 
tion of workmen on strike, in Zedt. P. 261" (114 B.C.) éyxaraXetrov- 
ras Tiy émixepevyy doxoAtav. Avopfwors means a “reconstruction ” 
of religion, such as the new dra6jxy (318) involved ; the use of the 
term in Polybius, iii. 118. 12 (pds tas Tov woAtrevpdtuv dophoces), 
indicates how our author could seize on it for his own purposes. 


The comma might be omitted after Barricpois, and Stxatdpara taken 
closely with pévov: ‘‘ gifts and sacrifices, which (udvov xrd. in apposition) are 
merely (the subyect of) outward regulations for the body,” él being taken as 
cumulative (Lk 3%)—‘‘ besides,” etc. This gets over the difficulty that the 
levitical offerings had a wider scope than food, drink, and ablutions; but émt 
is not natural in this sense here, and ért . . . Bawricopois is not a parenthetical 
clause. The insertion of caf before diucauduara (by x¢ B De etc. vg hkl Chrys.), 
= ‘‘eyen” or “in particular” (which is the only natural sense), is pointless. 
Acxatdpact (De K L vg hkl) was an easy conformation to the previous datives, 
which would logically involve émrixetpévors (as the vg implies: ‘‘et justitiis 
carnis usque ad tempus correctionis impositis”’), otherwise ém:xefpeva, would be 
extremely awkward, after Suvdjevar, in apposition to dwpa re xai Guciac. 


Now for the better sanctuary and especially the better sacri- 
fice of Christ as our dpxuepeds (vv.11-8) ! 
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But when Christ arrived as the highpriest of the bliss that was to be, he 
passed through the greater and more perfect tent which no hands had made (no 
part, that is to say, of the present order), ™ not (ovdé =nor yet) taking any blood 
of goats and calves but hes own blood, and entered once for all wnto the Holy 
place. He secured an eternal redemption. © For tf the blood of goats and bulls 
and the ashes of a herfer, sprinkled on defiled persons, give them a holiness that 
bears on bodily purity, * how much more shall (xaSapret, logical future) the blood 
of Christ, who wn the spirit of the eternal offered himself as an unblemished 
sacrifice to God, cleanse your conscience from dead works to serve a living God.” 


This paragraph consists of two long sentences (vv.11-12, 18. 14), 
The second is an explanation of aiwviay Autpwoww eipduevos at the 
close of the first. In the first, the sphere, the action, and the 
object of the sacrifice are noted, as a parallel to vwv.*7; but in 
vv.13. 14 the sphere is no longer mentioned, the stress falling upon 
the other two elements. The writer does not return to the 
question of the sphere till vv.2+ 

Xpiords Se aapayevopevos (v.44). But Christ came on the 
scene,! and all was changed. He arrived as dpyxtepeds, and the 
author carries on the thought by an imaginative description of 
him passing through the upper heavens (no hand-made, mun- 
dane fore-court this!) into the innermost Presence. It is a more 
detailed account of what he had meant by €xovres dpyiepda péyav 
SceAnAuldra tods odpavods (44), Xerpororyjtou, like xerpotoinra (v.24), 
means ‘“ manufactured,” not “fictitious” (as applied to idols or 
idol-temples by the LXX and Philo). Tour éorw of rauts tis 
xticews reads like the gloss of a scribe, but the writer is fond of 
this phrase rovr’ €or, and, though it adds nothing to od yepo- 
wowjrou, it may stand. Kriots, in this sense of creation or created 
order, was familiar to him (e.g. Wis 51’ 19°). MedAdvrwv, before 
dyafGy, was soon altered into yevonévwv (by B D* 1611. 1739. 
2005 vt syr Orig. Chrys.), either owing to a scribe being misled 
by rapayevouevos or owing to a pious feeling that weAAdvrwv here 
(though not in 10!) was too eschatological. The dyafa were 
#éAXovra, in a sense even for Christians, but already they had 
begun to be realized; ¢g. in the Adrpwots. This full range was 
still to be disclosed (25 13*), but they were realities of which 
Christians had here and now some vital experience (see on 65), 


Some editors (¢.2. Rendall, Nairne) take rév yevopévwv dyabGy with what 
follows, as if the writer meant to say that “‘ Christ appeared as highpriest of 
the good things which came by the greater and more perfect tabernacle (not 
made with hands—that is, not of this creation).” This involves, (a) the 
interpretation of odé as=‘‘not by the blood of goats and calves either,” the 
term carrying on waparyevéuevos ; and (4) 6:4 in a double sense. There is no 
objection to (4), but (a) is weak; the bliss and benefit are mediated not 
through the sphere but through what Jesus does in the sphere of the eternal 
oxnv}. Others (4g. Westcott, von Soden, Dods, Seeberg) take dca rfjs 


1 Tlaparyevduevos (as Lk 12°, Mt 3} suggest) is more active than the rega- 
pépwras of v.™, 
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oKnvys with Xpurés, ‘‘ Christ by means of the . . . sanctuary.” This sense 
of dia is better than that of (a) above, and it keeps did the same for vv.?! 
and 7°. But the context (wrapayevduevos . . . elo7jNGev) points to the local use 
Of did in dua THs .. . oxyvis, rather than to the instrumental; and it is no 
objection that the writer immediately uses dtd in another sense (dt aiuaros), 
for this is one of his literary methods (cp. dé with gen. and accus, in 2)? 


29. 10 718. 19. 23, 24, 95), 

Continuing the description of Christ’s sacrifice, he adds (v.12) 
obd€ 31° atparos tpéywy (for the People) cat pdoxwv (for himself), 
which according to the programme in Ly 16 the priest smeared 
on the east side of the itAacryjpiov. The later Jewish procedure 
is described in the Mishna tractate Joma, but our author simply 
draws upon the LXX text, though (like Aquila and Symmachus) 
he uses pocywy instead of yizapwy. Ard is graphically used in 
31d Tol iStou atparos, as in St atpatos tpdywy kal udcxev, but the 
idea is the self-sacrifice, the surrender of his own life, in virtue 
of which! he redeemed his People, the aiua or sacrifice being 
redemptive as it was his. The single sacrifice had eternal value, 
owing to his personality. The term épdrag, a stronger form of 
dwagé, which is unknown to the LXX, is reserved by our author 
for the sacrifice of Jesus, which he now describes as issuing in 
a Avrpwois—an archaic religious term which he never uses else- 
where; it is practically the same as dmotrpwors (v.15), but he 
puts into it a much deeper meaning than the LXX or than Luke 
(1% 238), the only other NT writer who employs the term. 
Though he avoids the verb, his meaning is really that of 1 P 148 
(Avrpobyre tipiw aipati os apvod aduwpov Kal aomiiov Xpirrod) 
or of Ti 214 (és édwxey Eavrov trép Hpov, va AuTpworTar Yyas ard 
adons avopias Kat kaGapion éavrd Aadv wepiovoror). 

In this compressed phrase, atoviav Avtrpwoww etpdpevos, (2) alurlar 
offers the only instance of alwx:os being modified in this epistle. (4) Bipd- 
pevos, in the sense of Dion. Hal. Anz. v. 293 (ore SiadrAayds elparo rois 
dvipdov Kat xd@odov), and Jos. Amt. i. 19. 1 (wdwrov défav dperijs weyddys 
evpdpevov), is a participle (for its form,* cp. Moulton, i. p. 51), which, though 
midale, is not meant to suggest any personal effort like ‘‘ by himself,” much 
less ‘‘ for himself”; the middle in Hellenistic Greek had come to mean what 
the active meant. What he secured, he secured for us (cp. Aelian, Var. Hest. 
ii, 17, xal atrots owrnplay edparro). The aorist has not a past sense; it 
either means ‘‘to secure” (like edpduevo: in 4 Mac 3 and émirxesbdpevor in 


2 Mac 11%), after a verb of motion (cp. Ac 25%), or ‘‘securing” (by what 
grammarians call ‘‘ coincident action”). 


The last three words of v.!2 are now (vv.1® 14) explained by 
an @ fortiort argument. Why was Christ’s redemption eternal? 
What gave it this absolute character and final force? In v.38 


1 The did here as in 54 wrevuaros alwrlov suggest the state in which a 
certain thing is done, and inferentially the use becomes instrumental, as we 
say, ‘‘he came zm” power.” 

2 The Attic form ebpéueros is preferred by D* 226. 436. 920. 
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tpdyev Kal ravpev reverses the order in 104, and ravpwv is now 
substituted for pooywv. The former led to ravpwy kat tpdywv 
being read (by the K LP group, Athanasius, Cyril, etc.), but 
“the blood of goats and bulls” was a biblical generalization 
(Ps 5028, Is 114), chosen here as a literary variation, perhaps for 
the sake of the alliteration, though some editors see in ravpwv a 
subtle, deliberate antithesis to the feminine Sdpadts. According 
to the directions of Nu 19% a red cow was slaughtered and then 
burned ; the ashes (4 onddos tis Sapddews) were mixed with fresh 
water and sprinkled upon any worshipper who had touched a 
dead body and thus incurred ceremonial impurity, contact with 
the dead being regarded as a disqualification for intercourse with 
men or God (see above on 61). This mixture was called tdwp 
pavriopod. The rite supplies the metaphors of the argument in 
v.14 15; it was one of the ablutions (v.!°) which restored the 
contaminated person (rods kekowvwpevous) to the worshipping 
community of the Lord. The cow is described as d&pwpov, the 
purified person as xa@apdés ; but our author goes ouside the LXX 
for Kexowwwpévous, and even fayrifey is rare in the LXX. “The 
red colour of the cow and the scarlet cloth burnt on the pyre 
with the aromatic woods, suggest the colour of blood; the aro- 
matic woods are also probably connected with primitive ideas of 
the cathartic value of odours such as they produce” (R. A. S. 
Macalister in HAZ. xi. 36a). The lustration had no connexion 
whatever with atonement-day, and it was only in later rabbinic 
tradition that it was associated with the functions of the high- 
priest. According to Fesikfa 40a, a pagan inquirer once pointed 
out to Rabbi Jochanan ben Zakkai the superstitious character of 
such rites. His disciples considered his reply unsatisfactory, 
and afterwards pressed him to explain to them the meaning of 
the ashes and the sprinkling, but all he could say was that it had 
been appointed by the Holy One, and that men must not 
inquire into His reasons (cp. Bacher’s 4gada d. Pal. Amorier, 
1.556; Agada der Tannaiten*, i. 37, 38). Our author does not go 
into details, like the author of £4. Barnadas (8), who allegorizes 
the ritual freely in the light of the Jewish tradition; he merely 
points out that, according to the bible, the rite, like the similar 
rite of blood on atonement-day, restored the worshipper to out- 
ward communion with God. ‘“Aydfe. means this and no more. 


The removal of the religious tabu upon persons contaminated by contact 
with the dead was familiar to non-Jews. The writer goes back to the OT 
for his illustration, but it would be quite intelligible to his Gentile Christian 
readers (cp. Marett’s Zhe Evolution of Religion, pp. 115 f.; ERE. iv. 434, 
x. 456, 483, 485, 501), in a world where physical contact with the dead was 
a placua. Philo’s exposition (de spec. legibus, i. wept Ouévrwy, 1f.) of the rite 
is that the primary concern is for the purity of the soul; the attention 
needed for securing that the victim is duwyor, or, as he says, warredds 
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Lobpwy duéroxoy, is a figurative expression for moral sensitiveness on the part 
of the worshipper ; it is a regulation really intended for rational beings. Ov 
Tay Puouévew gpovris éorw . .. GAAG Tay Gvérrwy, va wepi pnoévy rados 
kypaivwot. The bodily cleansing is only secondary, and even this he ingeni- 
ously allegorizes into a demand for self-knowledge, since the water and ashes 
should remind us how worthless our natures are, and knowledge of this kind 
is a wholesome purge for conceit! Thus, according to Philo, the rite did 
purge soul as well as body: dvayxaiov rods uéANovras porrav eis 7d lepdy ext 
petovola Guclas 7d re cGa, GatdptverOas kal ryp yryny mpd Tol odyaros. Our 
author does not share this favourable view (cp. Seeberg’s Der Tod Chrisit#, 
pp. 53 f.; O. Schmitz’s Dze Ofpferanschauung des spateren Judentums, pp. 
281f.). He would not have denied that the levitical cultus aimed at spiritual 
good; what he did deny was that it attained its end. Till a perfect sacrifice 
was offered, such an end was unattainable. The levitical cultus ‘“‘ provided 
a ritual cleansing for the community, a cleansing which, for devout minds that 
could penetrate beneath the letter to the spirit, must have often meant a sense 
of restoration to God’s community. But at best the machinery was cumbrous : 
at best the pathway into God's presence was dimly lighted” (H. A. A. 
Kennedy, Zhe Theology of the Epistles, p. 213). 


Our author does not explain how the blood of goats and 
bulls could free the worshiper from ceremonial impurity; the 
cathartic efficacy of blood is assumed. From the comparative 
study of religion we know now that this belief was due to the 
notion that “‘the animal that has been consecrated by contact 
with the altar becomes charged with a divine potency, and its 
sacred blood, poured over the impure man, absorbs and disperses 
his impurity” (Marett, Zhe Zvolution of Religion, p. 121). But 
in Ipods “EBpaiovs, (2) though the blood of goats and buils is 
applied to the people as well as to the altar, and is regarded as 
atoning (see below), the writer offers no rationale of sacrifice. 
Xwpis aiparexyuoias ov yiverar dpeots. He does not argue, he takes 
for granted, that access to God involves sacrifice, ze. blood shed. 
(6) He uses the rite of Nu 19 to suggest the cathartic process, 
the point of this lustration being the use of “water made holy 
by being mingled with the ashes of the heifer that had been 
burnt.” ‘The final point is reached,” no doubt (Marett, of. cz#. 
123), “when it is realized that the blood of bulls and goats 
cannot wash away sin, that nothing external can defile the heart 
or soul, but only evil thoughts and evil will.” Yet our wmiter 
insists that even this inward defilement requires a sacrifice, the 
sacrifice of Christ’s blood. This is now (v.}*) urged in the phrase 
éautév mpoojveyxey, Where we at last see what was intended by 
mpoodépey Tt in 8°, Weare not to think of the risen or ascended 
Christ presenting himself to God, but of his giving himself up 
to die as a sacrifice. The blood of Christ means his life given 
up for the sake of men. He did die, but it was a voluntary 
death—not the slaughter of an unconscious, reluctant victim ; 
and he who died lives. More than that, he lives with the power 
of that death or sacrifice, This profound thought is further 
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developed by (a) the term Gpwpov, which is in apposition to 
éaurdv ; and (2) by 84 avedpatos aiwviov, which goes with mpooy- 
veyxey. (a) Paul calls Christians, or calls them to be, duopor ; 
buat our writer, like the author of 1 P (17), calls Christ duwpos 
asavictim. It is a poetic synonym for dyzepnros, taken over as 
the technical term (LXX) for the unblemished (039) animals 
which alone could be employed in sacrifice ; here it denotes the 
stainless personality, the sinless nature which rendered the self- 
sacrifice of Jesus eternally valid. Then (4) the pregnant phrase 
du mvevjparos aiwviov, which qualifies éavréy rpooynveyxey, Means 
that this sacrifice was offered in the realm or order of the inward 
spirit, not of the outward and material; it was no diKcaiwpa 
capxos, but carried out dd rvedparos, Ze, In, Or in virtue of, his 
spiritual nature. What the author had called wy dkardAvros 
(71%) he now calls mveipa aidwov. The sacrificial blood had a 
mystical efficacy; it resulted in an eternal AUtpwois because it 
operated in an eternal order of spirit, the sacrifice of Jesus 
purifying the inner personality (rjv cuveidyoww) because it was the 
action of a personality, and of a sinless personality which 
belonged by nature to the order of spirit or eternity. Christ 
was both priest and victim; as Son of God he was eternal and 
spiritual, unlike mortal highpriests (71°), and, on the other side, 
unlike a mortal victim. The implication (which underlies all 
the epistle) is that even in his earthly life Jesus possessed eternal 
life. Hence what took place in time upon the cross, the writer 
means, took place really in the eternal, absolute order. Christ 
sacrificed himself épdwag, and the single sacrifice needed no 
repetition, since it possessed absolute, eternal value as the action 
of One who belonged to the eternal order. He died—he had 
to die—but only once (9!°~101*), for his sacrifice, by its eternal 
significance, accomplished at a stroke what no amount of animal 
sacrifices could have secured, viz. the forgiveness of sins. It is 
as trivial to exhaust the meaning of aveipa aidyov in a contrast 
with the animal sacrifices of the levitical cultus as it is irrele- 
vant to drag in the dogma of the trinity. Aiwviou closely 
describes mvedpatos (hence it has no article). What is in the 
writer’s mind is the truth that what Jesus did by dying can never 
be exhausted or transcended. His sacrifice, like his 8:a6xn, 
like the Avrpwors or cwrypia which he secures, is aidvios or 
lasting, because it is at the heart of things. It was because Jesus 
was what he was by nature that his sacrifice had such final value; 
its atoning significance lay in his vital connexion with the realm 
of absolute realities; it embodied all that his divine personality 
meant for men in relation to God. In short, his self-sacrifice 
“‘was something beyond which nothing could be, or could be 
conceived to be, as a response to God’s mind and requirement 
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in relation to sin... an intelligent and loving response to the 
holy and gracious will of God, and to the terrible situation of 
man” (Denney, Zhe Death of Christ, p. 228). 


A later parallel from rabbinic religion occurs in the Midrash Tehillim on 
Ps 31: ‘‘formerly you were redeemed with flesh and blood, which to-day 1s 
and to-morrow is buried ; wherefore your redemption was tempural (aye n71x3), 
But now I will redeem you by myself, who live and remain for ever ; where- 
fore your redemption will be eternal redemption (cy nm K3, cp. Is 45!7).” 

One or two minor textual items may be noted in v.%, 

avetparos| J. J. Reiske’s conjecture dyvevyaros (purity) is singularly 
prosaic. Aiwviou (x* A B D° K L syr’@ 54! arm Ath) is altered into the con- 
ventional ayiou by x° D* P 35. 88. 206. 326. 547, etc. lat boh Chrys. Cyril. 
Liturgical usage altered tpov into quar (A D* P 5. 38. 218. 241. 256. 263. 
378. 506. 1319. 1831. 1836*, 1912. 2004. 2127 vt syr*® boh Cyr.), and, to 
favri, Kal ddAnbivg (a gloss from I Th 19) is added in A P 104 boh Chrys. etc. 


In the closing words of v.!* xa@apvet is a form which is rare 
(Mt 3!2, Ja 48?) in the NT, so rare that xafapice is read here 
by 206. 221. 1831 Did. Ath. It is a Hellenistic verb, used in 
the inscriptions (with do) exactly in the ceremonial sense under- 
lying the metaphor of this passage (Deissmann, Bible Studies, 
216f.). The cleansing of the conscience (cp. v.®*) is dws vexpap 
€pyev, from far more serious flaws and stains than ceremonial 
pollution by contact with a corpse (see above, and in 61). As 
Dods puts it, “a pause might be made before épywr, from dead— 
(not bodies but) works.” The object is eis rd Aatpeve Oe Larr. 
The writer uses the sacerdotal term (8°) here as in 107 and 128, 
probably like Paul in a general sense; if he thought of Chris- 
tians as priests, 7.¢. as possessing the right of access to God, he 
never says so. Religion for him is access to God, and ritual 
metaphors are freely used to express the thought. When others 
would say “fellowship,” he says “worship.” It is fundamental 
for him that forgiveness is essential to such fellowship, and for- 
giveness is what is meant by “ purifying the conscience.” As 
absolute forgiveness was the boon of the new diafyjxy (8%), 
our author now proceeds (vv.5*) to show how Christ’s sacrifice 
was necessary and efficacious under that Sa@qxn. <A sacrifice, 
involving death, is essential to any dsa6yxy: this principle, 
which applies to the new S:aOjnn (v->), is illustrated first 
generally (vv.J617) and then specifically, with reference to the 
former S.a0jKy (vv.25-"2). 


1 He mediates a new covenant for this reason, that those who have been 
called may obtain the eternal inheritances they have been promised, now that a 
death has occurred which redeems them from the transgressions involved in 
the first covenant. 8 Thus in the case of a will, the death of the testator must 
be announced. ™ A will only holds in cases of death, it ts never valid so long 
as the testator ts alzve. ** Hence even the first (h xparn, sc. d:a0}ey as in 9!) 
covenant of Goa’s will was not inaugurated apart from blood; * for after 
Moses had announced every command in the Law to all the people, he took the 
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blood of calves and goats, together with water, scarlet wool and hyssop, sprinkl- 
ing the book and ail the people, and saying, ™ “‘ This is the blood of that 
covenant which is God's command for you.” ™ He even (kal... 664, only 
here in Heb.) sprinkled with blood the cent and all the utensils of worship in 
the same way. ™ In fact, one might almost say that by Law everything zs 
cleansed with blood. No blood shed no remission of sins ! 

The writer thus weaves together the idea of the new S:a0jKy 
(9 echoes 8°) and the idea of sacrifice which he has just been 
developing. In v.15 814 tofto carries a forward reference (‘now 
this is why Christ mediates a new S:a0jKn, Stws KrA.”), as, €2., 
in Xen. Cyrop. ii. 1. 21, of o¥ppayor ot? b¢ Ev GAA tpéhovra 7 
Orws pMaxowwrat trép rav tpepovrwv. As the climax of the pro- 
mises in the new d:aO7jxy is pardon (8!*), so here its purpose is 
described as diohUtpwots, which obviously is equivalent to full 
forgiveness (Eph 17 ryv drohtitpwow 81 rod aiparos atrod, riyv 
adheow trav tapartwpdatwv). “AwohUtpwow Tov. . . mapaBdcoewr is 
like xadapiopov tov duapriav in 1%. But pardon is only the 
means to fellowship, and the full scope of what has been pro- 
mised is still to be realized. Yet it is now certain ; the “ bliss to 
be” is an eternal xAnpovopia, assured by Christ. Note that the 
éri in én tH mpdty Sia0yjxy is not exactly temporal = “ under,” 
i.e, during the period of (cp. émt ouvtehela tév aiwvay in v.26), but 
causal. The transgressions, which had arisen “in connexion 
with” the first S:a0yxn, like unbelief and disobedience, are 
conceived as having taken their place among men; they are the 
standing temptations of life towards God. The writer does not 
say, with Paul, that sin became guilt in view of the law, but 
this is near to his meaning; with the first d:a0yxy sins started, 
the sins that haunt the People. They are removed, for the 
penitent, by the atoning death of Jesus, so that the People are 
now unencumbered. There is a similar thought in Ac 133% 99 
where Paul tells some Jews that through Jesus Christ iuiy ddecrs 
dpapriiv Karayyé\Acrat, Kat ard wavrwv dy ovK HovvAbyTE bv vou 
Muicéws dixatwhyvat, ev rovTw ras 6 ricreiwy Sixasodrat. For the 
sake of emphasis, thy émrayyeAtay is thrown forward, away from 
KAnpovoptas, like @dvarov in the next verse. 


"Arrodi’rpewors, which in 11% is used in its non-technical sense of “ release” 
from death (at the cost of some unworthy compliance), is used here in its LX X 
religious sense of a redemption which costs much, which can only be had at 
the cost of sacrifice. The primitive idea of “ransom” had already begun to 
fade out of it (cp. Dn 4" ; Philo, geod omnis probus, 17), leaving ‘liberation ” 
at some cost as the predominant idea (so in Clem. Alex. Strom vii. 56). 
Here it is a synonym for Avtpe@ors (v.44), or as Theophylact put it, for 
deliverance. But its reference is not eschatological ; the retrospective refer- 
ence is uppermost. 


For the first and only time he employs of nexAnpévor to 
describe those whom he had already hailed as kAjoews érovpavior 
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péroxor (3'). To be “called” was indispensable to receiving 
God’s boon (118), so that xexAywévoe here is an appropriate term 
for those who are no longer hampered by any obstacles of an 
inadequate pardon. The xexAnpevo. are the faithful People; 
“the objects of redemption are united in one category, for the 
One and Only Sacrifice is not of the sphere of time ” (Wickham). 
It is not an aoristic perfect (=xAjGertes), as if the xexAnpéror 
were simply those under the old dcafyxy, though these are in- 
cluded, for the sacrificial death of Jesus has a retrospective value ; 
it clears off the accumulated offences of the past. The writer 
does not work out this, any more than Paul does in Ro 375! ; but 
it may be implied in 11*° 1273 (see below), where the “ perfecting ” 
of the older believers is connected with the atonement. How- 
ever, the special point here of §avdrou . . . mapaBdoewy is that the 
death which inaugurates the new d:a6jxy deals effectively with the 
hindrances left by the former dca6yj«y. Not that this is its ex- 
clusive function. That the death inaugurates an order of grace 
in which forgiveness is still required and bestowed, is taken for 
granted (e.g. 416); but the xAnpovopia, which from the beginning 
has been held out to the People of God, has only become attain- 
able since the sacrifice of Jesus, and therefore (a) his death 
avails even for those who in the past hoped for it, yet could not 
obtain it, and also (4) deals with the zapdfSaces set up by the 
older dvafyxy among men. 

But how was a death necessary to a diabyxn? The answer 
is given in v.16£ through a characteristic play on the term. In 
Omrou yap (sc. éort) Siabhkyn xTA. he uses duahyxy as equivalent to 
“will” or testamentary disposition, playing effectively upon the 
double sense of the term, as Paul had already done in Gal 315£, 
The point of his illustration (vv.16 17) depends upon this; BeBata 
and ioyve. are purposely used in a juristic sense, applicable to 
wills as well as to laws, and 6 S:a0épevos is the technical term for 
“testator.” The illustration has its defects, but only when it is 
pressed beyond what the writer means to imply. A will does 
not come into force during the lifetime of the testator, and yet 
Jesus was living! ‘True, but he had died, and died inaugurating 
a S:a04jKn in words which the writer has in mind (v.); indeed, 
according to one tradition he had spoken of himself figuratively 
as assigning rights to his disciples (xéy® StariGenar duty, Lk 22), 
The slight incongruity in this illustration is not more than that 
involved in making Jesus both priest and victim. It is a curious 
equivoque, this double use of diafjxy, the common idea of 
both meanings being that benefits are “disponed,” and that the 
diadyxyn only takes effect after a death. The continuity of argu- 
ment is less obvious in English, where no single word conveys 
the different nuances which déafyxy bore for Greek readers. 
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Hence in v.!8 some periphrasis like ‘‘ the first covenant of God’s 
will” is desirable. 


That & ain in v.16 27 is equivalent to ‘testamentary disposition,” is 
essential to tue argument. No natural interpretation of vv.25 is possible, 
when éia6x4 1s understood rigidly either as ‘* covenant” or as ‘‘ will.” The 
classical juristic sense is richly illustrated in the papyri and contemporary 
Hellenistic Greek, while the ‘‘covenant” meaning prevails throughout the 
LXX; but Philo had already used it in both senses, and here the junstic sense 
of kAnpovoula (v.) paved the way for the juristic sense which v.*7 demands. 
The linguistic matenals are collected, with a variety of interpretations, by 
Norton in 4 Lexdcographical and Historical Study of Avadyny (Chicago, 
1908), Behm (Der Begrzff Acad ixn im Neen Testament, Naumburg, 1912), 
Lohmeyer (Aca@jxy: etn Beztrag zur Erkiarung des Nevtesiamentlichen 
Begriffs, Leipzig, 1913), and G. Vos in Princeton Theological Review 


(1915, pp. 587 f.; 1916, pp. I-61). 


In v.16 gépecdar is “announced,” almost in the sense of 
“ proved” (as often in Greek) ; in v.17 wy wore (cp. on odzw in 28) 
is not equivalent to pyww (nondum, vg) but simply means 
never” (non unquam), as, ¢g., in Eurip. A7pp. 323, dore pjrore 
éxnvedou wéAw, py here following the causal particle éeé, like 
dru in Jn 318; it had begun to displace od in later Greek. 
Moulton quotes BGU. 530 (i A.D.), wéuerai oe éx(e)i py dvré- 
ypawas airy, and Radermacher (171) suggests that the change 
was sometimes due to a desire of avoiding the hiatus. “loyvex 
has the same force as in Gal 5°, cp. Zed¢. P. 2867 (ii A.D.) vouy 
&Sixos [od Sey cider. Some needless difficulties have been felt 
with regard to the construction of the whole sentence. Thus 
(a) éwel . . . Srabdpevos might be a question, it is urged: “ For 
is it ever valid so long as the testator is alive?” In Jn 726 
payrore is so used interrogatively, but there it opens the sen- 
tence. This construction goes back to the Greek fathers 
Oecumenius and Theophylact; possibly it was due to the 
feeling that jrore could not be used in a statement like this. 
(4) Isidore of Pelusium (£9. iv. 113) declares that aére is a 
corruption of rére (M from T, a stroke being added by accident), 
and that he found rére “éy wadawis dytvypddos.” Two old 
MSS (x* D*) do happen to preserve this reading, which is in 
reality a corruption of zdre. 

Why, it may be asked, finally, does not the writer refer 
outright to the new dia6yjxy as inaugurated at the last supper? 
The reason is plain. Here as throughout the epistle he ignores 
the passover or eucharist. As a non-sacerdotal feast, the pass- 
over would not have suited hisargument. Every Israelite was his 
own priest then, as Philo remarks (De Decalogo, 30, TaoXa. .. 
&v 7 Gover ravdnpel airdv Exacros Tots icpels abrav odx dvapévovres, 
iepwovvyy Tod vopou xaptoapevoy TO Over waytt Kata piav Fuépav 
xrr.). Hence the absence of a passover ritual from the entire 
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argument of the epistle, and also perhaps his failure to employ 
it here, where it would have been extremely apt. 

Reverting now to the other and biblical sense of S1a0qKn, the 
writer (vv.!8') recalls how the dsafyxn at Sinai was inaugurated 
with blood. “O@ev—since diabyxyn and @dvaros are correlative— 
ob8e 4 mpdry (sc. SuabyKn) xwpls atparos évkexatviotar (the verb 
here and in 1079 being used in its ordinary LXX sense, eg., 1 K 
r14 éyxawiowmev exel THY Bacireiav, 1 Mac 436 dvaBdpev xaPapioar 
Ta ayia Kai évkoivioat). This fresh illustration of death or blood 
being required in order to inaugurate a d:a0yxy, is taken from the 
story in Ex 24°, but he treats it with characteristic freedom. 
Five points may be noted. (i) He inserts! 73 atua ... tov 
tpdywv, a slip which was conscientiously corrected by a number 
of MSS which omitted xat trav tpdyer (WOK LW 5. 181. 203. 
242. 487. 489. 506. 623. 794. O17. I3II. 1319. 1739. 1827. 1836. 
1845. 1898. 2143) as well as by syr Origen and Chrysostom. 
Moses merely had pooydpia slaughtered ; our author adds goats, 
perhaps because the full phrase had become common for OT 
sacrifices (see on v.18). (ii) He inserts peta Gatos Kai épiou 
KokKivou kat Goodtrou, as these were associated in his mind with 
the general ritual of sprinkling; water, hyssop, and scarlet 
thread (xdéxkwov), for example, he remembered from the de- 
scription of another part of the ritualin Nu 19. The water was 
used to dilute the blood; and stems of a small wall plant called 
“hyssop” were tied with scarlet wool (kexAwopévoy Kékkivov) to 
form a sprinkler in the rite of cleansing a leper (Lv 14%), or for 
sprinkling blood (Ex 122%). But of this wisp or bunch there is 
not a word in Ex 24%. (iii) Nor is it said in the OT that 
Moses sprinkled? aéré +6 BiBXiov. He simply splashed half of 
the blood mpds rb Ovotacrypiov, Kai AaBov 76 BiBAcov (ze. the scroll 
containing the primitive code) ris Sia6jkns, read it aloud to the 
people, who promised obedience ; whereupon AaBov 6 Mwvorjs 
76 aipa Karerxébacev TOU Aaod Kal elev xrA. An ingenious but 
impracticable attempt to correct this error is to take adré te 1d 
BiBdlov with AaBdv, but the re goes with the next kat wdyra tév 
hadv. The BiBdrAfov may have been included, since as a human 
product, for all its divine contents, it was considered to require 
cleansing ; in which case the mention of it would lead up to v., 
and aété re 7d BiBAlev might be rendered “the book itself.” 
This intensive use of airés occurs just below in attra ta éroupdvea. 
But adrés may be, according to the usage of Hellenistic Greek, 


lin wrdons évrodfs kara tov (om. X* K P) vduoy (“‘lecto omni mandato 
legis,” vg) the card, means ‘‘ throughout ” rather than “by.” ee 
2 ¥or xarecxédacev he substitutes éppdvricev, from pavrlfw, which is com- 
aratively rare in the LXX (Lv 67’, 2 K 9*, Ps 517, Aquila and Symm. in 
s 638, Aquila and Theodotion in Is 527°). 
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unemphatic, as, ¢g., in 114 kal air) Sdppa, Jn 2% abrés dé 6 
‘Inaots. (iv) In quoting the LXX idod 76 alua THS duadyKys 7s 
Sidfero Kupios pds tuads (=tptv), he changes idov into rotro 
(possibly a reminiscence of the synoptic tradition in Mk 1474), 
diéGero into évereiharo (after évrodjjs in v.!®; but the phrase 
occurs elsewhere, though with the dative, eg. Jos 237%), and 
KUptos mpds tuas into mpds was 6 Oeds. This is a minor altera- 
tion. It is more significant that, (v) following a later Jewish 
tradition, which reappears in Josephus (Azz. ili. 8. 6 [Moses 
cleansed Aaron and his sons] ryv te oxnviy kal ta mept airy 
oxedy éhaiw re mpobupiwpevy Kaas elrrov, Kal TO aiwart Tov Tavpwrv 
Kal kpiav odayevrwy KrA.), he makes Moses use blood to sprinkle 
the oxnvj and all 14. cxedy Tis Aetroupylas (a phrase from 1 Ch 9%). 
The account of Ex 40? 1° mentions oil only; Josephus adds 
blood, because the tradition he followed fused the oil-dedication 
of the oxyvy in Ex 40% 1° with the (oil) sprinkling at the con- 
secration of the priests (Lv 8!°), which was followed by a blood- 
sprinkling of the altar alone. Philo had previously combined 
the oil-dedication of the oxynvy with the consecration of the 
priests (wit. Mos. iii. 17); but he, too, is careful to confine any 
blood-sprinkling to the altar. Our author, with his predilection 
for blood as a cathartic, omits the oil altogether, and extends 
the blood to everything. 

This second illustration (vv.!8) is not quite parallel to the 
first ; the death in the one case is of a human being in the course 
of nature, in the other case of animals slaughtered. But afya 
and @dvaros were correlative terms for the writer. The vital 
necessity of afua in this connexion is reiterated in the summary 
of v.24. Xxeddv, he begins—for there were exceptions to the rule 
that atonement for sins needed an animal sacrifice (e.g. Lv 522-28, 
where a poverty-stricken offender could get remission by present- 
ing a handful of flour, and Nu 312, where certain articles, spoils 
of war, are purified by fire or water). But the general rule was 
that wdyta, z¢. everything connected with the ritual and every 
worshipper, priest, or layman, had to be ceremonially purified by 
means of blood (xa@apifera: as the result of éppdvticev). The 
Greek readers of the epistle would be familiar with the similar 
rite of atudocew rods Bwpyovs (Theokr. Zpzgr. i. 5, etc.). Finally, 
he sums up the position under the first d:a6yxn by coining a term 
aipatexxucta (from éxyvors aiwaros, 1 K 188 etc.) for the shedding 
of an animal victim’s blood in sacrifice; ywpis aiparexyuotas of 
yiverat dpeors, Zé. even the limited pardon, in the shape of 
“cleansing,” which was possible under the old order. “Adeots 
here as in Mk 3° has no genitive following, but the sense is 
indubitable, in view of 1018 émou 82 decors todtwv (ze. of sins). 
The latter passage voices a feeling which seems to contradict the 
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possibility of any forgiveness prior to the sacrifice of Christ (cp. 
95 ro*), but the writer knew from his bible that there had 
been an ddeois under the old régime as the result of animal 
sacrifice ; kai é&Adoerau mept (or wept trys duaprias) avrod 6 tepa’s 
... kal &defjoerat airg was the formula (cp. Lv 570 16 18 etc.). 
The underlying principle of the argument is practically (cp. 
Introd., p. xlii) that laid down in the Jewish tract Joma v. 1 
(“there is no expiation except by blood”), which quotes Lv 174, 
a text known to the writer of Hebrews in this form: 4 yap yuy7 
maons capKds atwa avrod éoriv, Kal éyo Sédwxa atrd ipiv éxl rod 
Guovacrypion éiddoKer Oat rept rdv Yuxav tudv' 7d yap alua abroad 
avril Hs yYuyys e&iAdcerat. Blood as food is prohibited, since 
blood contains the vital principle ; as there is a mysterious potency 
in it, which is to be reserved for rites of purification and expiation, 
by virtue of the life in it, this fluid is efficacious as an atonement. 
The Greek version would readily suggest to a reader like our 
author that the piacular efficacy of aiua was valid universally, 
and that the atwa or sacrificial death of Christ was required in 
order that human sin might be removed. Why such a sacrifice, 
why sacrifice at all, was essential, he did not ask. It was com- 
manded by God in the bible; that was sufficient for him. The 
vital point for him was that, under this category of sacrifice, the 
aiua of Christ superseded all previous arrangements for securing 
pardon. 

After the swift aside of v.%, the writer now pictures the 
appearance of Christ in the perfect sanctuary of heaven with the 
perfect sacrifice (vv.4*) which, being perfect or absolute, needs 
no repetition. 


% Now, while the copies of the heavenly things had (dvdryxn, sc. Rv or 
éorly) to be cleansed with sacrifices like these, the heavenly things themselves 
required nobler sacrifices. ™ Hor Christ has not entered a holy place which 
human hands have made (a mere type of the reality !); he has entered heaven 
ttself, now to appear in the presence of God on our behalf. * Nor was it (sc. 
elojrGevr) to offer himself repeatedly, like the highpriest entering the holy piace 
every year with Blood that was not his own: * for in that case he would have 
had to suffer repeatedly ever since the world was founded. Nay, once for all, 
at the end of the world, he has appeared with hts self-sacrifice to aboltsh sin. 
7 And just as it ts appointed for men to die omce and after that to be judged, 
38 so Christ, after beng once sacrifued to bear the sins of many, ner appear 
again, not to deal with sin, but for the saving of those who look out for him. 


The higher oxnvy requires a nobler kind of sacrifice than its 
material copy on earth (v.?%).! This would be intelligible enough ; 


1¥or dvdyxn . . . xaapl{ecOa: an early variant was dvdyxy. . . xaGapl- 
tera (D* 424** Origen), which Blass adopts. But our author prefers the 
nominative (v.38) to the dative, and xa@aplf{era: is no more than a conforma- 
tion to the xafaplt{eras of v.47. The re, which some cursives (33. 1245. 2005) 
substitute for dé between aird and rad érovpdvia, is due to alliteration. 
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but when the writer pushes the analogy so far as to suggest that 
the sacrifice of Christ had, among other effects, to purify heaven 
itself, the idea becomes almost fantastic. The nearest parallel to 
this notion occurs in Col 12°; but the idea here is really unique, 
as though the constant work of forgiving sinners in the upper 
oxnvy rendered even that in some sense defiled. The slight 
touch of disparagement in todtows (=rotis dAdyors, Theodoret) 
may be conveyed by “like these” or “such,” and @uotais is the 
plural of category (like vexpots in v.1”). After this passing lapse 
into the prosaic, the writer quickly recovers himvelf in a passage 
of high insight (vv.24*) upon the nobler sacrifice of Jesus. In- 
deed, even as he compares it with the levitical sacrifices, its 
incomparable power becomes more and more evident. In y.%4 
(=vv.4l12) by dvrirura tOv adnOwav he means a counterpart 
(dvrirurov in reverse sense in 1 P 31) of reality (cp. 8°), avriruTa 
being a synonym here for trodeiyuara, literally =‘‘answering to 
the rios” which was shown to Moses (cp. 2 Clem. 143 oddels ody 
TO dytirvrov POeipas 1d abGevtixdy peradnerat). Christ has 
entered the heavenly sphere viv (emphatic, “now at last” = 12) 
éuavroOivor «tA. In éudanoPiva: 74 mpoodmw tod Oeod (cp. Ps 
42° édOyoopa 76 rpocwre Tov Geod) we have éudavifew used in 
its Johannine sense (1471-2), though passively as in Wis 12 
(eudaviferar tois wt wicredvovow aire). But the appearance is 
before God on behalf of men, and the meaning is brought out in 
7% rol, Christ’s sacrifice, it is held, provides men with a 
close and continuous access to God such as no cultus could 
effect; it is of absolute value, and therefore need not be re- 
peated (vv.?5-26), as the levitical sacrifices had to be. O89 fva 
ToMAdkis mpoopépy éautév] What is meant precisely by mpoodépew 
éavrov here (as in v.14) is shown by waety in v.26, There is 
no difference between entering in and offering. The act of 
entering in and offering is one highpriestly act” (A. B. Davidson), 
and zpoodépew éavrov is inseparably connected with the suffering 
of death upon the cross. The contrast between his self-sacrifice 
and the highpriest entering with aipar. é\dorpiw (as opposed to 
i8tw, v.!) is thrown in, as a reminiscence of wv.7, but the writer 
does not dwell on this ; it is the dwag (cp. v.!2and 1 P 318 Xpurrds 
drat rept duapridy dréGavev) which engrosses his mind in v.26, éet 
(“alioquin,” vg) &e. (the dv being omitted as, 4g., in 1 Co 510 
eel dfeidere . . . éeAOeiv) wth. According to his outlook, there 
would be no time to repeat Christ’s incarnation and sacrifice 
before the end of the world, for that was imminent; hence he 
uses the past, not the future, for his *eductio-ud-ubsurdum argu- 
ment. If Christ’s sacrifice had not been of absolute, final value, 
te. if it had merely availed for a brief time, as a temporary 
provision, it would have had to be done over and over again in 
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previous ages, since from the first sinful man has needed sacrifice ; 
whereas the only time he was seen on earth was once, late in the 
evening of the world. It is implied that Christ as the Son of 
God was eternal and pre-existent; also that when his sacrifice 
did take place, it covered sins of the past (see v.15), the single 
sacrifice of Christ in our day availing for all sin, past as well as 
present and future. Had it not been so, God could not have 
left it till so late in the world’s history; it would have had to be 
done over and over again to meet the needs of men from the 
outset of history. Nuvi 8€ (logical, as in 85, not temporal) émt 
ourredeta, (for which Blass arbitrarily reads réXe:) rév aidvev (=ér 
éoxarov Tov Huepav TovTwy, 1") KTA. uvréAeva, 18 employed in its 
ordinary Hellenistic sense of “conclusion” (e.g. Zest. Benj. xi. 3, 
éws cuvredeias Tov aldvos: Test. Levt x. 2, éxt ty ovvredcia rev 
aidvwv); in Matthew’s gospel, where alone in the NT it 
occurs, the genitive is tod aidvos. Medavépwror, as in the 
primitive hymn or confession of faith (1 Ti 316 édavepaidn & 
gapki); but the closest parallel is in 1 P 1 Xpicrod zpoey- 
vVwoMEevov pev mpd KaTaBoAys Koopov, PavepwHevros bé ex” éoxdrov 
Trav xpdvwv. The object of the incarnation is, as in 2%, the 
atonement. 

The thought of the first “appearance” of Christ naturally 
suggests that of the second, and the thought of Jesus dying dag 
also suggests that men have to die dwag as well. Hence the 
parenthesis of vv.?7 28, for 10! carries on the argument from 9%, 
It is a parenthesis, yet a parenthesis of central importance for 
the primitive religious eschatology which formed part of the 
writer’s inheritance, however inconsistent with his deeper views 
of faith and fellowship. “As surely as men have once to die 
and then to face the judgment, so Christ, once sacrificed for the 
sins of men, will reappear to complete the salvation of his own.” 
"Amékeurat (cp. Longinus, de sublim. 9’ GAN’ quty pev dvodatpovot- 
ow amroxetras Aupnv Kaxav 6 Odvaros, and 4 Mac 8" ovdey tpiy 
dreOnoaciw awAnv Tov pera oTpeBAGy aaroavely daroxetrat) Tots 
dvOpdros drag dawolavetv. The dag here is not by way of relief, 
although the Greeks consoled themselves by reflecting that 
they had not to die twice; as they could only live once, they 
drew from this the conclusion that life must be “all the 
sweeter, as an experience that never can be repeated” (A. C. 
Pearson on Sophocles’ Fragments, n. 67). But our author (see 
on 2/4) sees that death is not the last thing to be faced by 
men; peta 8€ toto xpiots. This was what added serious- 
ness to the prospect of death for early Christians. The Greek 
mind was exempt from such a dread; for them death ended 
the anxieties of life, and if there was one thing of which 
the Greek was sure, it was that “dead men rise up never.” 
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Aeschylus, for example, makes Apollo declare (Zumenides, 647, 
648): 

avSpos 8 Greidav aly’ dvacrdoy Kovis 

dak Gavévros, obtis or dvdoracis. 


Even in the sense of a return to life, there is no dvdoracis 
(Eurip. Heracles, 297; Alcestis, 1076; Supplices, 775). Kptows in 
En 17 (kai xpiows éoras xara mwdvrwy), as the context shows, is 
the eschatological catastrophe which spares the elect on earth, 
just as in En 5§, which parallels He 9%, sinners are threatened 
thus: maiow iptv trois duaptwAocts otxy trdpfer cwrnpia GdAG éri 
mévras tas xarddvots, xardpa. In 10%” below xpio.s means the 
doom of the rebellious, but that is due to the context ; here it is 
judgment in general, to which all dvpwrro alike are liable (1228 
Kpiry Oe mavrwv). Only, some have the happy experience of 
Christ’s return (v.28), in the saving power of his sacrifice. There 
is (as in x P 2%) an echo of Is 53! (kai atrés duaprias roAAGv 
dviveyxer) in elg 16 trodNGy (cp. above on 21) dveveyneiy dpaprias. 
MpocevexBeis may be chosen to parallel men’s passive experience 
of death. At any rate his suffering of death was vicarious suffer- 
ing; he took upon himself the consequences and responsibilities 
of our sins. Such is the Christ who éx Seurépou éOyjoeror. In 
t P 5* pavepotca. is used of the second appearance as well as 
of the first, but our author prefers a variety (see on v.75) of 
expression. The striking phrase ywpis dpaptias rests on the idea 
that the one atonement had been final (eis a0érnow tis daprias), 
and that Christ was now kexwptopévos dnd trav dpaptwddr (776), 
He is not coming back to die, and without death sin could not 
be dealt with. The homiletic (from 2 Ti 315) addition of 8a 
(ris, 1611. 2005) miorews, either after dméexdexopevois (by 38. 68. 
218. 256. 263. 330. 436. 440. 462. 823. 1837 arm. etc.) or after 
cornpiay (by A P 1245. 1898 syr™), is connected with the mis- 
taken idea that eis cwrypiay goes with dmrexdexopévars (cp. Phil 32) 
instead of with ép0jcerar. There is a very different kind of 
éxSox7 (107”) for some dy@pwmor, even for some who once belonged 
to the People! 

He now resumes the idea of 975 26, expanding it by showing 
how the personal sacrifice of Jesus was final. This is done by 
quoting a passage from the 4oth psalm which predicted the 
supersession of animal sacrifices (vv.54°). The latter are in- 
adequate, as is seen from the fact of their annual repetition ; and 
they are annual because they are animal sacrifices. 

1 For as the Law has a mere shadow of the bliss that is to be, instead of 
representing the reality of that bliss, et never can perfect those who draw near 
with the same annual sacrifices that are perpetually offered. * Otherwise, 


they would have surely ceased to be offered ; for the worshippers, once cleansed, 
would no longer be conscious of sins! * As tt ts, they are an annual reminder 
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of sins *(for the blood of bulls and goats cannot possibly remove sins !), 
Hence, on entering the world he says, 


** Thou hast no destre for sacrifice or offering ; 
zt ts a body thou hast prepared for me— 
Sin holocausts and sin-offerings (rept duaprlas as 131") thou 
takest no delight. 
7 So (rére) I said, ‘Here I come—in the roll of the book this 
2s written of me— 
I come to do thy will, O God.’” 


8 He begins by saying, ‘‘ Thou hast no desive for, thou takest no delight in, 
sacrifices and offerings and holocausts and sen-offerings” (and those are what 
are offered in terms of the Law) , ° he them (rére) adds, ** Here I come to do 
thy well.” He does away with the first in order to establish the second. 
10 And it ws by this ‘‘ well” that we are consecrated, because Jesus Christ once 
Jor all has ** offered” up his ** body.” 

This is the author’s final verdict on the levitical cultus, 
“rapid in utterance, lofty in tone, rising from the didactic style 
of the theological doctor to the oracular speech of the Hebrew 
prophet, as in that peremptory sentence: ‘It is not possible that 
the blood of bulls and of goats should take away sins.’ The 
notable thing in it is, not any new line of argument, though that 
element is not wanting, but the series of spiritual intuitions it 
contains, stated or hinted, in brief, pithy phrases” (A. B. Bruce, 
PP- 373) 374): In oxy... od etxdva ty mpaypdror (v.1) the 
writer uses a Platonic phrase (Cratylus, 306 E, eixdvas rév mpay- 
parwv); eixdv (=aA7Geu, Chrysostom) is contrasted with ox 
as the real expression or representation of substance is opposed 
to the faint shadow. The addition of rav rpaypaérwy (=réar 
péeAdovruv ayafav) emphasizes this sense; what represents solid 
realities is itself real, as compared to a mere oxid. The péddorta 
dyabd (94) are the boons and blessings still to be realized in 
their fulness for Christians, being thought of from the stand- 
point of the new dabyxy, not of the Law. The Law is for 
the writer no more than the regulations which provided for the 
cultus; the centre of gravity in the Law lies in the priesthood 
(711) and its sacrifices, not in what were the real provisions of 
the Law historically. The writer rarely speaks of the Law by 
itself. When he does so, as here, it is in this special ritual 
aspect, and what really bulks in his view is the contrast between 
the old and the new d:a6yen, ze. the inadequate and the adequate 
forms of relationship to God. Once the former was superseded, 
the Law collapsed, and under the new dia6jxy there is no new 
Law. Even while the Law lasted, it was shadowy and ineffective, 
7.é. aS a means of securing due access to God. And this is the 
point here made against the Law, not as Paul conceived it, but 
as the system of atoning animal sacrifices. 


The text of v.1 has been tampered with at an early stage, though the 
variants affect the grammar rather than the general sense. Unless Svvarat 
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(DH KLW¥a2z. 5. 35. 88. 181. 206. 226. 241. 242, 255. 326. 383. 429. 431. 
547. 623. 794. OES. O17. 927. 131. 1518. 1739. 1827. 1836. 1845. 1867. 
1873. 1898. 2143 lat boh Orig. Chrys. Thdt. Oec.) is read for dtvavrat, 6 
vouos is a hanging nominative, and an awkward anacolouthon results. Hort 
suggests that the original form of the text was: Kaé’ iy xa7' émavréy Tas abras 
Guoias mpoopépovew, al eis Td Senvexés oddérore SUvavTat Tods TpovepKopevous 
TehetBout, Asin g®, xa6’ qv (dropped out by a scmbe accidentally, owing to 
the resemblance between KAG@HN and KAGEN) would connect with a previous 
noun (here oxidv), At similarly fell out before e1 (e1c), and ac was changed 
into alc in the three consecutive words after éviavrdv. This still leaves 6 
yonos without a verb, however, and is no improvement upon the sense gained 
either (a) by treating 6 vopos as a nominative absolute, and dvvayrat as an 
irregular plural depending on af understood? from duolais; or (4) by simply 
reading duvarat (so Delitzsch, Weiss, Westcott, Peake, Riggenbach, Blass), 
which clears up everything. A desire to smooth out the grammar or to 
bring out some private interpretation may be underneath changes like the 
addition of atréyv after @vofars (* P), or the substitution of adraéy for abrais 
(69. 1319), or the omission of atrats altogether (2. 177. 206. 642. 920. I 518. 
1872), as well as the omission of ds (A 33. 16113. 2005) or als altogether, like 
the Syriac and Armenian versions, and the change of rederdoran (reAeGoat, 
Blass) into xa8apioa (D vt). 


Mpoodépovew is an idiomatic use of the plural (Mt 2” reOy7- 
kaow, Lk 12” airotery), “where there is such a suppression of the 
subject in bringing emphasis upon the action, that we get the 
effect of a passive, or of French om, German man” (Moulton, i. 
58). The allusion is to the yearly sacrifice on atonement-day, 
for rpoodpépovor goes with cat évaurdy, the latter phrase being 
thrown forward for the sake of emphasis, and also in order to 
avoid bringing eis rd Sinvexés too near it. Eis ro dunvexés also 
goes with spordépovory, not (as in v.14) with reXcotv. Od8¢rorTe 
here as in v.!! before 8uva(v)ra. (never elsewhere in the epistle) is 
doubly emphatic from its position. The constant repetition of 
these sacrifices proves that their effect is only temporary; they 
cannot possibly bring about a lasting, adequate relationship to 
God. So our author denies the belief of Judaism that atone- 
ment-day availed for the pardon of the People, a belief explicitly 
put forward, ¢é.g.,in Jub 517-18 (“Tf they turn to Him in righteous- 
ness, He will forgive all their transgressions, and pardon all their 
sins. It is written and ordained that He will show mercy to all 
who turn from their guilt once a year”). He reiterates this in 
v.2, where émei (as in 92°=alioquin) is followed by odx, which 
implies a question. ‘Would they not, otherwise, have ceased 
to be offered?” When this was not seen, either o#x was omitted 
(FI* vg? syr 206. 1245. 1518 Primasius, etc.), leaving ay out of 
its proper place, or it was suggested—as would never have 
occurred to the author—that the OT sacrifices ceased to be valid 

*It is inserted by A** 31. 366. 472. 1319 syr**l arm. If the relative 


pronoun were assimilated, z.¢. if als (D* H L 5. 88. 257. 547, etc.) were read 
or ds, the accidental omission of at would be more intelligible, 
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when the Christian sacrifice took place. In odk &y ématcavto 
mpoodepspevan (for construction see Gn 118 ératcavto oiKodo- 
potvres) the dy is retained (see on 9%). KexaSapiopévous has 
been altered into Kxexafdpwevovs (L), but xadapifw, not the Attic 
kaGaipw, is the general NT form. If our author spelt like his 
LXX codex, however, xexaGepiouevovs would be original (cp. 
Thackeray, 74). uveiSnors is again used (9°) in connexion with 
‘the worshipper(s),” but the writer adds dpaptiéy (ze. sins still 
needing to be pardoned). For the genitive, compare Philo’s 
fine remark in guod det. pot. 40, ixerebwpev otv tov Gedy of 
ovvedyoe. TOV oiKxelwy GdiKndrwv éXeyxdpevol, KoAdaaL paAov 
Huas % mapeivat. In v.3 dvduvynots means that public notice had 
to be taken of such sins (‘‘ commemoratio,” vg). 

There is possibly an echo here of a passage like Nu 515 (@ucla uynpoctyvou 
dvapivyoKxovca auaptiav), quoted by Philo in de Plant. 25 to illustrate his 
statement that the sacrifices of the wicked simply serve to recall their misdeeds 
(Oropipyyjoxovem Tas éexdorwy ayvolas re Kai diayaprias). In veta Mosis, tii. 
10, he repeats this; if the sacrificer was ignorant and wicked, the sacrifices 
were no sacrifices (.. . od} Avow duaprnudrwr, GAN brduynow éepydtorraz). 
What Philo declares is the result of sacrifices offered by the wicked, the 
author of Hebrews declares was the result of all sacrifices ; they only served 
to bring sin to mind. Soin de Victimis, 7, etnOes yap ras Ovolas tréuynow 
dpaprynudrov dhrAd hh AnOnv abrGy karacKevdfev—what Philo declares absurd, 
our author pronounces inevitable. 

The ringing assertion of v.* voices a sentiment which would 
appeal strongly to readers who had been familiar with the 
classical and contemporary protests (cp. HAZ. ili. 770°), against 
ritual and external sacrifice as a means of moral purification 
(see above on 9}%). “Adaipety, a LXX verb in this connexion 
(eg. Num 1418 dda:pav dvopias kai ddixias Kai duaprias), becomes 
dgeXety in L (so Blass), the aoristic and commoner form; the 
verb is never used elsewhere in the NT, though Paul once 
quotes Is 279 Grav dpAwpan duaptias (Ro 117”). All this inherent 
defectiveness of animal sacrifices necessitated a new sacrifice 
altogether (v.5 d0), the self-sacrifice of Jesus. So the writer 
quotes Ps 407%, which in A runs as follows: 

Ouciay Kal rpoodopay ox 7OéAnoas, 
copa 8€ Karnpricw pou" 
6bAokavTdpara Kal wept duaptrias ovx élyrynoas. 
rote elrov' idod Ke, 
(& xepadid. BuiBALov yéypamrat rept én00) 
Tov womjoat TO GéAnud cov, 6 Geds pov, 7BovdryOyv. 
Our author reads eddéxycas for éfyrijoas,' shifts 6 beds (omitting pov) to 


1 Which is replaced in the text of Hebrews by  (éx{nrijoets) 623*. 1836. 
The augment spelling yvdé«yoas reappears here as occasionally at v.§ in a 
small group (A C D* W, etc.), and the singular @uclay x. rpoopopdy is kept 
at v.5 by x D°K LW, ete. 
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a position after rofoas, in order to emphasize rd 0éAnud cov, and by omitting 
éBovdnOny (replaced by W in v.%), connects rod movjoat closely with jxw. 
A recollection of Ps 51/8 ei 40ékyoas Ouctay . . . ddoxauTupara otk evdoxioets 
may have suggested evdéxnoas, which takes the accusative as often in LXX, 
KegaNls is the roll or scroll, literally the knob or tip of the stick round which 
the papyrus sheet was rolled (cp. Ezek 2° xepadls BcBriov). 

This is taken as an avowal of Christ on entering the world, 
and the LXX mistranslation in cpa is the pivot of the argu- 
ment. The more correct translation would be aria 8é, for the 
psalmist declared that God had given him ears for the purpose 
of attending to the divine monition to do the will of God, 
instead of relying upon sacrifices. Whether aria was corrupted 
into apa, or whether the latter was an independent translation, 
is of no moment; the evidence of the LXX text is indecisive. 
Our author found cpa in his LXX text and seized upon it; 
Jesus came with his body to do God’s will, ze. to die for the 
sins of men. The parenthetical phrase év xepodtd. BrBdtou 
yéypanrar tepi éuoi, which originally referred to the Deutero- 
nomic code prescribing obedience to God’s will, now becomes 
a general reference to the OT as a prediction of Christ’s higher 
sacrifice; that is, if the writer really meant anything by it (he 
does not transcribe it, when he comes to the interpretation, 
vv.54), Though the LXX mistranslated the psalm, however, it 
did not alter its general sense. The Greek text meant practically 
what the original had meant, and it made this interpretation or 
application possible, namely, that there was a sacrifice which 
answered to the will of God as no animal sacrifice could. Only, 
our author takes the will of God as requiring some sacrifice. 
The point of his argument is not a contrast between animal 
sacnfices and moral obedience to the will of God; it is a 
contrast between the death of an animal which cannot enter into 
the meaning of what is being done, and the death of Jesus which 
means the free acceptance by him of all that God requires for 
the expiation of human sin. To do the will of God is, for our 
author, a sacrificial action, which involved for Jesus an atoning 
death, and this is the thought underlying his exposition and 
application of the psalm (vv.%1°), In v.8 dvdrepay is “above” or 
“higher up” in the quotation (v.5). The interpretation of the 
oracle which follows is plain; there are no textual variants worth 
notice,’ and the language is clear. Thus elpnxev in v.? is the 
perfect of a completed action, =the saying stands on record, and 
dvaipet has its common juristic sense of “ abrogate,” the opposite 
of toryut. The general idea is: Jesus entered the world fully 
conscious that the various sacrifices of the Law were unavailing 
as means of atonement, and ready to sacrifice himself in order 


1 The vocative 6 Geds is sometimes repeated after ro:ffoar by x° L 104. 
1288. 1739 vg syrbkl and pesh ete., or after cou (¢.g. 1. 1311 harl, arm). 
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to carry out the redeeming will of God. God’s will was to 
bring his People into close fellowship with himself (2!°); this 
necessitated a sacrifice such as that which the odua of Christ 
could alone provide. The triumphant conclusion is that this 
divine will, which had no interest in ordinary sacrifices, has heen 
fulfilled in the mpoopopd of Christ; what the Law could not do 
(v.!) has been achieved by the single self-sacrifice of Christ ; it 
is by what he suffered in his body, not by any animal sacrifices, 
that we are fyvacpévor (v.2°), Jesus chose to obey God’s will; 
but, while the Psalmist simply ranked moral obedience higher 
than any animal sacrifice, our writer ranks the moral obedience 
of Jesus as redeemer above all such sacrifices. ‘Christ did not 
come into the world to be a good man: it was not for this that 
a body was prepared for him. He came to be a great High 
Priest, and the body was prepared for him, that by the offering 
of it he might put sinful men for ever into the perfect religious 
relation to God” (Denney, The Death of Christ, p. 234). 

In conclusion (#!-!8) the writer interprets (4!-!*) a phrase which 
he has not yet noticed expressly, namely, that Christ sat down 
at the right hand of God (1°18); this proves afresh that his 
sacrifice was final. Then, having quoted from the pentateuch 
and the psalter, he reverts to the prophets (5 !5), citing again 
the oracle about the new 6:067«y with its prediction, now fulfilled, 
of a final pardon. 


Again, while every priest stands daily at his service, offering the same 
sacrifices repeatedly, sacrifices which never can take sins away—" He offered 
a single sacrifice for sins and then ‘‘ seated himself” for all time *‘ at the 
right hand of God,” * to wait “until his enemies are made a footstool for his 
Jeet.” 14 For by a single offering he has made the sanctefied perfect for all 
time. ™ Besides, we have the testimony of the holy Spire ; for after saying, 

16 66 This ts the covenant I will make with them when that day comes, 

saith the Lord, 
I will set my laws upon their hearts, 
inscribing them upon their minds,” 


he adds, 


7 * And their sins and breaches of the law I will remember no more.” 
18 Now where these are remitted (dears, as 9**), an offereng for sin exists (sc. 
fort) no longer. 


One or two textual difficulties emerge in this Sao In v.44 tepevs was 
altered (after 5! 8°) into dpxuepeds (A C P 5. 69. 38. 206. 241. 256. 263. 436. 
462. 467. 489. 623. 642. 794. 917. 920. 927. 999. 1836. 1837. 1898 syrbk* 
sah arm eth Cyr. Cosm.). Inv.” atrés (K L 104. 326 boh Theod. Oec. 
Theophyl.) is no improvement upon ofros. A curious variant (boh Ephr.) 
in the following words is cavrdv play drép duapridy mpocevéyxas Guolav. 
In v.*4 boh (‘‘ for one offering will complete them, who will be sanctified, 
for ever”) appears to have read pid yap rpoogopd (so Bgl.) reNecwoet KTA. 
In v.76 rév Savoia is read by K L &drsyr sah boh arm 


The decisive consideration in favour of tepeds (v.14) is not that 
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the dpyrepeds did not sacrifice daily (for the writer believed this, 
see on 72"), but the adjective was. Mepuehety is a literary synonym 
for aaspetv (v.*); there is no special emphasis in the verb here 
any more than, ¢g., in 2 Co 31%, for the (Zeph 37° mepuetA€ Kvpros 
ra dduxjpard cov) metaphorical idea of stripping no longer 
attached to the term, and the wepé had ceased to mean “entirely ” 
or “altogether.” The contrast between this repeated and in- 
effective ritual of the priests and the solitary, valid sacrifice of 
Jesus is now drawn in v.12, where eis 1d Siyverés goes more 
effectively with éxdéicey than with mpooevéyxas Ouciay, since the 
idea in the latter collocation is at once expressed in v."* At the 
opening of the writer’s favourite psalm (r10’) Jay a promise of 
God to his Son, which further proved that this sacrifice of Christ 
was final: 
clrev & Kiptos TG xupio pov Kdfov éx deftav pov 
éws dv O& rods éxOpots cou trorddiov tév rodGv cov. 


KdéGov—a unique privilege ; so Christ’s priestly sacrifice must be 
done and over, all that remains for him being to await the sub- 
mission and homage of his foes. As for the obedient (5°), they 
are perfected “finally,” ze. brought into the closest relation to 
God, by what he has done for them; no need for him to stand 
at any priestly service on their behalf, like the levitical drudges ! 
The contrast is between éxd@icey and é€ornxev (the attitude of a 
priest who has to be always ready for some sacrifice). Who the 
foes of Christ are, the writer never says. This militant metaphor 
was not quite congruous with the sacerdotal metaphor, although 
he found the two side by side in the rroth psalm. If he inter- 
preted the prediction as Paul did in 1 Co 15°*, we might think 
of the devil (21*) and such supernatural powers of evil; but this 
is not an idea which is worked out in Mpés “EBpatous. The 
conception belonged to the primitive messianic faith of the 
church, and the writer takes it up for a special purpose of his 
own, but he cannot interpret it, as Paul does, of an active reign of 
Christ during the brief interval before the end. Christ must 
reign actively, Paul argues. Christ must sit, says our writer. 

The usual variation between the LXX éx defiSp and év SeEug is reproduced 
in Ipds ‘Hfpatous: the author prefers the latter, when he is not definitely 
quoting from the LXX as in 1/8. As this is a reminiscence rather than a 
citation, év deéi@ is the true reading, though éx def:Gy is introduced by A 104 
Athanasius. The theological significance of the idea is discussed in Dr. A. 
J. Tait’s monograph on The Heavenly Session of our Lord (1912), in which 
he points out the misleading influence of the Vulgate’s mistranslation of 10! 


(‘*hic autem unam pro peccatis offerens hostiam in sempiternum sedit”’) upon 
the notion that Christ pleads his passion in heaven. 


i In Clem. Rom. 36° they are of gaddor kat dvriracobuevos TG OeNhpare 
avrod. 
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After reiterating the single sacrifice in v.14 (where robs déy:aflo- 
pévous is “the sanctified,” precisely as in 214), he adds (v.45) an 
additional proof from scripture. Maprtupet S€ ftv kal 76 mvedpa 
76 dyvov, a biblical proof as usual clinching the argument. “Hpiv 
is “you and me,” “us Christians,” not the literary plural, as if 
he meant “what I say is attested or confirmed by the inspired 
book.” Maptupety is a common Philonic term in this connexion, 
e.g. Leg. Alleg. lil. 2, papruper St xai ev érépois A€ywv «rd. (intro- 
ducing Dt 43° and Ex 17°); similarly in Xen. Mem. i. 2. 20, 
paptupet O€ Kat tov qwoinTGv 6 A€yov. The quotation, which is 
obviously from memory, is part of the oracle already quoted 
upon the new d:aGj«Ky (8812); the salient sentence is the closing 
promise of pardon in v.!’, but he leads up to it by citing some 
of the introductory lines. The opening, pera yap rd eipnxévar, 
implies that some verb follows or was meant to follow, but the 
only one in the extant text is Adye. KUptos (v.26), Hence, before 
v.17 we must understand something like paprupet or Aéye or 
mpooéeOynxev kai dyno (Oecumenius) or tére eipyxev, although the 
evidence for any such phrase, ¢g. for torepov Aéye (31. 37. 55. 
67. 71. 73. 80. 161) is highly precarious. In v.!” pyyoOjoopat 
has been corrected into pvyjo64 by 8° D°K LP, etc., since prnodd 
was the LXX reading and also better grammar, the future after 
ob py being rare (cp. Diat. 2255, and above on 8"). The oracle, 
even in the LXX version, contemplates no sacrifice whatever 
as a condition of pardon; but our author (see above, p. 131) 
assumes that such an absolute forgiveness was conditioned by 
some sacrifice. 


The writer now (10/129) proceeds to apply his arguments 
practically to the situation of his readers, urging their privileges 
and their responsibilities under the new order of religion which 
he has just outlined. In 101981, which is the first paragraph, 
encouragement (vv.!*25) passes into warning (7681). 


9 Brothers (ader¢gol, not since 3"), simce we have confidence to enter the 
holy Presence in virtue of the blood of Jesus, ® by the fresh, living way which 
he has inaugurated for us through the veil (that zs, through his flesh), *\ and 
since we have ‘a great Priest over the house of God,” ™ let us draw near with 
a true heart, in absolute assurance of faith, our hearts sprinkled clean from 
a bad conscience, and our bodies washed in pure water ; * let us hold the hope 
we avow without wavering ( for we can rely on him who gave us the Promise) ; 
24 and let us consider how to stir one another up to love and good deeds—* not 
ceasing to meet together, as ts the habit of some, but admonishing one another 
(sc. éaurots, as 3"), all the more so, as you see the Day coming near. 


The writer (€xovres ofv) presses the weighty arguments of 
620x018 but he returns with them to reinforce the appeal of 
31-416; after 10192! the conception of Jesus as the lepevs falls 
more into the background. The passage is one long sentence, 
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Zyovres . . . mpocepydpeda ... kaTéxopey .. . Kal kaTavodper 
. . . "Exovtes ody (as in 414) since the way is now open (9°) 
through the sacrifice of Jesus, whose atoning blood is for us the 
means of entering God’s presence; mappnoiay, “a fre sure 
intraunce” (Coverdale), echoing 416 But the writer fills out 
the appeal of 4!*16 with the idea of the sanctuary and the 
sacrifice which he had broken off, in 51*, to develop. Though 
the appeal still is wpocepydpeba (22= 416), the special motives are 
twofold: (2) wappyata for access in virtue of the sacrifice of Jesus 
(vv.19 20), and (4) the possession of Jesus as the supreme tepeds 
(v.21), (a) The religious sense of wappyota emerges in the early 
gloss inserted after Sir 18%°: 


/ / 4 
kpeloouy rappyoia év Seordry ove 
) vexpa Kapoia vexpov dvréexerbau, 


Here zappyoia means confident trust, the unhesitating adherence 
of a human soul to God as its only Master, but our author 
specially defines it as mappycta eis (cp. 2 P 1! 4 eicodos eis tiv 
aidviov BacAcav) eloodoy (with gen. as dd0v in 9% but not a 
synonym for 68dv), z.e. for access to (rév dyiwy) the holy Presence, 
éy 76 alpar. “Inood (qualifying eicodov)1 This resumes the 
thought of 9%425 1010-12 (é aiuart as in 9%), Compare for the 
phrase and general idea the words on the self-sacrifice of Decius 
Mus in Florus, i. 15. 3: ‘quasi monitu deorum, capite uelato, 
primam ante aciem dis manibus se devoverit, ut in confertissima 
se hostium tela iaculatus nouum ad uictoriam iter sanguinis sui 
semita aperiret.” This ecodos riv dyiwv év 76 aipare Inood is 
further described in v.29; we enter by (jv, with ddov... facar 
in apposition) a way which Jesus has inaugurated by his sacrifice 
(98 24. 25), This way is called recent or fresh and also living. 
In mpédagaros, as in the case of other compounds (¢.g. xeAawvedys), 
the literal sense of the second element had been long forgotten 
(cp. Holden’s note on Plutarch’s Zhemistocles, 24); wpdodaros 
simply means “fresh,” without any sacrificial allusion (“freshly- 
killed”). Galen (de Hipp. et Plat. plac. iv. 7) quotes the well- 
known saying that Avmry éori ddéa rpdodaros Kaxod zapovcias, 
and the word (4.4. 76 dpriws yevduevov, véoy, veapov, Hesychius), as 
is plain from other passages like Arist. Magna Moralia, 12036 
(6 & Tis mporpdrov gavracias dkparys xrh.), and Eccles 19 (od 
cor wav mododarov tro rov HALov), had no longer any of the 
specific sacrificial sense suggested etymologically by its second 
part. It is the thought of é6és in 138 though the writer means 


* Hence the idea is not put in quite the same way as in Eph 3” (é 6 
Exomer Thy mappyolay Kal rhy mpocaywyiv). In Sir 252 unde (895) yuvaird 
rovnpe éfovglay, XA read mappyolay for B’s éEovelay, which proves how deeply 
the idea of liberty was rooted in zrappnola, 
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particularly (as in 1}2 9%1!1) to suggest that a long period had 
elapsed before the perfect fellowship was inaugurated finally ; it 
Is rpooparos, not dpxatos. Z&cav means, in the light of 77° (cp. 
Jn 14°), that access to God is mediated by the living Christ in 
virtue of his sacrificial intercession ; the contrast is not so much 
with what is transient, as though Cécav were equivalent to pévovcar 
(Chrysostom, Cosm. 415a), as with the dead victims of the 
OT cultus or “the lifeless pavement trodden by the highpriest ” 
(Delitzsch). He entered God’s presence thus 84 tod xatare- 
tdapartos (619 98), toir’ gor tod capkds adroé—a ritual expression 
for the idea of 64% Ad is local, and, whether a verb like 
eioe Ody is supplied or not, Sia t. x. goes with évexatvioer, the idea 
being that Jesus had to die, in order to bring us into a living 
fellowship with God; the shedding of his blood meant that he 
had a body (10%) to offer in sacrifice (cp. 914). The writer, 
however, elaborates his argument with a fresh detail of 
symbolism, suggested by the ritual of the tabernacle which he 
has already described in o£. There, the very existence of a veil 
hanging between the outer and the inner sanctuary was interpreted 
as a proof that access to God’s presence was as yet imperfectly 
realized. The highpriest carried once a year inside the veil the 
blood of victims slain outside it; that was all. Jesus, on the 
other hand, sheds his own blood as a perfect sacrifice, and thus 
wins entrance for us into the presence of God. Only, instead of 
saying that his sacrificial death meant the rending of the veil 
(like the author of Mk 15%), ze. the supersession of the OT 
barriers between God and man, he allegorizes the veil here as 
the flesh of Christ; this had to be rent before the blood could 
be shed, which enabled him to enter and open God’s presence 
for the people. It is a daring, poetical touch, and the parallelism 
is not to be prosaically pressed into any suggestion that the 
human nature in Jesus hid God from men év tats tpépas tijs 
capkés adro#, or that he ceased to be truly human when he 
sacrificed himself. 

The idea already suggested in laécov is now (4) developed 
(in v.21) by (€xovres) kat tepéa péyay éri rév ofkov rod beo8, another 
echo of the earlier passage (cp. Kai A) lepels peyas being a 
sonorous LXX equivalent for dpycepeds. Then comes the triple 
appeal, mpocepydpeba . . . kaTéxopey .. . kal KaTavodpev . . 
The metaphor of mpocepyspeba kth. (v.22), breaks down upon the 
fact that the Israelites never entered the innermost shrine, except 
as represented by their highpriest who entered once a year ép 
aipare édAorpie (9 2), which he took with him in order to atone 
for the sins that interrupted the communion of God and the 
people. In Mpés “EBpaious the point is that, in virtue of the 
blood of Christ, Christians enjoy continuous fellowship with 
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God; the sacrifice of Christ enables them to approach God's 
presence, since their sins have been once and for all removed. 
The entrance of the OT highpriest therefore corresponds both 
to the sacrifice of Christ and to that access of Christians which 
the blood of Christ secures. On the one hand, Christ is our high- 
priest (v.21); through his self-sacrifice in death the presence of 
God has been thrown open to us (vv.9 7), This is the primary 
thought. But in order to express our use of this privilege, the 
writer has also to fall back upon language which suggests the 
entrance of the OT highpriest (cp. v.1° év 73 atyare ‘Ingod with 
9%), He does not mean that Christians are priests, with the 
right of entry in virtue of a sacrifice which they present, but, 
as to approach God was a priestly prerogative under the older 
order, he describes the Christian access to God in sacerdotal 
metaphors. Mpooepydpeba is one of these. It is amplified first 
by a perd clause, and then by two participial clauses. The 
approach to God must be whole-hearted, peta dAnOivijs kapdias,! 
without any hesitation or doubt, év mAnpodopia (621) alorews.? 
This thought of wio7ss as man’s genuine answer to the realities 
of divine revelation, is presently to be developed at length 
(108), Meantime the writer throws in the double participial 
clause, pepavticpévor . . . xaSapd. The metaphors are sacer- 
dotal ; as priests were sprinkled with blood and bathed in water, 
to qualify them for their sacred service, so Christians may 
approach God with all confidence, on the basis of Christ’s 
sacrifice, since they have been fepayriopevor (z.¢. sprinkled and 
so purified from—a frequent use of the verb) awd ouverdjcews 
mompas (=avvedjcews duapriay, 107) in their hearts (tas kapdias 
—no external cleansing). Then the writer adds, kat NeXoucpévoe 
75 odpa Oar. kadapd, suggesting that baptism corresponded to 
the bathing of priests (eg. in Lev 164). Once and for all, at 
baptism (cp. r P 37), Christians have been thus purified from 
guilty stains by the efficacy of Christ’s sacrifice.® What room 
then can there be in their minds for anything but faith, a confident 
faith that draws near to God, sure that there is no longer 
anything between Him and them ? 

The distinctive feature which marked off the Christian 
Barricpdés from all similar ablutions (6? 9!°) was that it meant 
something more than a cleansing of the body; it was part and 
parcel of an inward cleansing of the xapdia, effected by rd ato, 

1 The phrase év dAn@wy xapdlg occurs in Test, Dan 53 (v.72, ka8apa) and in 
Is 38° (é. x. d.). 

* There is a verbal parallel in the account of Isis-worship given by 
Apuleius (Metamorph. xi, 28: “ergo igitur cunctis adfatim praeparatis .. , 
principalis dei nocturnis orgiis inlustratus, plena iam jfiducia germanae 
religionis obsequium diuinum frequentabam ”). 

More specifically, by the alua payricuod of 12%, 
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THs StabqKns (v.29)! Hence this as the vital element is put first, 
though the body had also its place and part in the cleansing ex- 
perience. The xapdia and the ode are a full, plastic expression 
for the entire personality, as an ancient conceived it. Ancient 
religious literature ? is full of orders for the penitent to approach 
the gods only after moral contrition and bodily cleansing, with a 
clean heart and a clean body, in clean clothes even. But, apart 
from other things, such ablutions had to be repeated, while the 
Christian Bamriopés was a single ceremony, lying at the source and 
start of the religious experience. And what our author is think- 
ing of particularly is not this or that pagan rite, but the OT 
ritual for priests as described in Ex 297°, Ly 8%8£ 145 etc. (cp. 


Joma 3). 


Three specimens of the anxious care for bodily purity in ancient religious 
ritual may be given. First (i) the ritual directions for worship in Sy. 567 
(i1 A.D.) : mwpG&rov wey Kal Td pwéeyoTov, XEtpas Kal yvaunv Kadapods Kal trytets 
vrdpxovras Kal under adrots devdy cuverdédras. Second (ii) the stress laid on 
it by a writer like Philo, who (guod deus sit immutabilis, 2), after pleading 
that we should honour God by purifying ourselves from evil deeds and 
washing off the stains of life, adds: xal yap ednOes eis uev Ta lepd wh éfelvas 
Badlfev, 8s dv uh wpdrepory Aoveduevos gacdpivyra 7d cOpua, edxerOar Sé cat 
Ovew éemexepety Ere xndidwuevy Kat wedupuéry dtavolg. His argument is that 
if the body requires ablutions (zepippayrnptos kai xaBapolois dryvevrixots) 
before touching an external shrine, how can anyone who is morally impure 
draw near (xrpoceh@eiy ry Geq) the most pure God, unless he means to 
repent? ‘O pév yap rpds Te under éretepydcacbat Kaxdv Kal Td Waratd éexripac- 
Gas Sixatdoas yeynOus rpootrw (cp. He 10! *], 6 & dveu rovrwy Surxdéapros 
av dgirrdobw" Aioerar yap ovdérore roy Ta ev puxots THs Stavolas épavra [cp. 
He 4] xal rots dédvros atrijs éurepurarotyra, Or again in de Plant. 39: 
oduara Kal Puxas kabnpduevot, Ta wev AouTpols, TA é vouwy Kal atdelas dpO7s 
pedpaot. In de Cherub, 28 he denounces the ostentatious religion of the 
worldly, who in addition to their other faults, ra pévy cduara dourpots Kal 
xabapolos droppumrovrat, Ta 6é Yuxijs éxviacbat rd6n, ols karappuralverar 6 
Blos, ofre Bovdovras obre érirndevovor, are very particular about their outward 
religious practices * but careless about a clean soul. Finally, (iii) there is the 
saying of Epictetus (iv. 10. 3): éwel yap éxetvot (2.¢. the gods) ¢icet xabapot 
Kat axhparot, ép dcov iyylkacw adrots of dvOpwiro xara Tov AGyov, éwl rorobroy 
Kal rod KaGapot Kal rot Ka@aptou eloly dvbexrixol, 

For the exceptional pepayriouévor (x* A C D*), 8° D* etc. have substituted 
éppavriopévot (so Theodoret). The redovepévo: of 8 B D P is the more 
common «xo. form of the Attic NeAoupévoe (A C D° ete.). 


The next appeal (v.25), xaréxoper thy dpodoylay tis édmidos 
(to which x* vg pesh eth add the gloss of jjév), echoes 4'4 


1M alua ris Siabjxns év @ ipyidoOn, as 1 Co 64 add drerovcacbe, GAG 
ayo Onre. 

2Cp. Eugen Fehrle’s Die Kultische Keuschheit im Altertum (1910), pp. 
26f., 131 f.; Sir J. G. Frazer’s Adonis, Attzs, Oszrés (1907), pp. 407 f. 

® According to a recently discovered (first century) inscription on a 
Palestinian synagogue (cp. Revue Bibligue, 1921, pp. 247f.), the synagogue 
was furnished with ray fevdva (for hospitality, cp. below, 13°) xat r& xpnori}- 
pia Tay bSdrwy (baths for ritual ablutions). 
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(kparGpev THs Suodroyias) and 3° (éav ryv mappyoiav Kat rd 
kadynpa THs édridos . . . xardoxwpev). This hope for the future 
was first confessed at baptism, and rests upon God’s promise+ 
(as already explained in 617-18), It is to be held dxhuviis, a term 
applied by Philo to the word of a good man (4 yép tot oroudaiou, 
dyoi, \dyos dpxos €orw, BEBatos, axArvijs, devdeoraros, epnperopevos 
GAnbeia, de Spec. Leg. ii. x1); in Irenaeus it recurs in a similar 
connexion (i. 88, ed. Harvey: 6 rov xavdva THs GAnGelas axdiv7 
& éavrG xaréxwv, dv dia tod Basricparos eiAnde). The old 
Wycliffite version translates finely: “hold we the confessioun of 
oure hope bowynge to no side.” The close connexion between 
pepavticpeévo, xTA. and Aedouopévor xrA. makes it inadvisable to 
begin the second appeal with kat NeAoucpévor 73 cGpa Gari nalapd 
(Erasmus, Beza, Bengel, Lachmann, Lunemann, von Soden, B. 
Weiss, etc.) A more plausible suggestion, first offered by 
Theodoret and adopted recently by Hofmann and Seeberg, is to 
begin the second appeal after wictews, making xatexdpev carry 
fepavticpévo. . .. Kadapd. This yields a good sense, for it 
brings together the allusions to the baptismal confession. But 
the ordinary view is more probable; the asyndeton in xareyapev 
is impressive, and if it is objected that the xarexdmey clause is 
left with less content than the other two, the answer is that its 
eschatological outlook is reiterated in the third clause, and that 
by itself its brevity has a telling force. Besides, éxovtes kth, 
(19-21) introduce xatexdpev as well as mpocepydpeba. 


The third appeal (** 25) turns on love (cp. 6!°), as the first on 
faith, and the second on hope. The members of the circle or 
community are to stir up one another to the practice of Chris- 
tian love. Since this is only possible when common worship 
and fellowship are maintained, the writer warns them against 
following the bad example of abandoning such gatherings; kat 
karavodpev &\AyjAous, for, if we are to xaravociy Christ (31), we 
are also bound to keep an eye on one another els wapoguopav 
dyamis Kal Kadd@v gpywr (4¢. an active, attractive moral life, 
inspired by Christian love). This good sense of mapoguopés as 
stimulus seems to be an original touch; in Greek elsewhere it 
bears the bad sense of provocation or exasperation (cp. Ac 15°), 
although the verb rapofivew had already acquired a good sense 
(e.g. in Josephus, Ant. xvi. 125, wapogivan tiv edvowav: in Pr 68 
ioGt py éxAvdpevos, wapdévve 82 Kal rdov gidov cov bv éveyujow: and 
in Xen. Cyrop. vi. 2. 5, kat rovrous éravav re wapdéuve). Pliny’s 
words at the close of his letter to Caninius Rufus (iii. 7) illus- 
trate what is meant by zapofvouds in this sense: “Scio te 
stimulis non egere; me tamen tui caritas evocat ut currentem 

1 An instance of this is quoted in 1141, 
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quoque instigem, sicut tu soles me. “Aya? 0 gis, cum invicem 
se mutuis exhortationibus amici ad amorem immortalitatis 
exacuunt.” How the rapogvopds is to be carried out, the writer 
does not say. By setting a good example? By definite exhorta- 
tions (apaxadodvres, v.2°, like 131)? Mt éyxatadelrovres—do not 
do to one another what God never does to you (13°), do not 
leave your fellow-members in the lurch (the force of éyxaraXeérety, 
especially in the xow7)—rhv émouvaywyhy éavtdv (reflexive pro- 
noun in the genitive=7uav). “Emouvaywyy in the xowy (cp. Deiss- 
mann’s Light from the East, 102 f.) means a collection (of money), 
but had already in Jewish Greek (e.g. 2 Mac 27 éws av owdyy 6 
eds éricwvaywyiv Tov Aaov) begun to acquire the present sense 
of a popular “gathering.” Kaas eos (sc. gory) ticity. But who 
are these? What does this abandonment of common fellowship 
mean? (a) Perhaps that some were growing ashamed of their 
faith ; it was so insignificant and unpopular, even dangerous to 
anyone who identified himself with it openly. They may have 
begun to grow tired of the sacrifices and hardships involved in 
membership of the local church. This is certainly the thought 
of 10824 and it is better than to suppose (4) the leaders were a small 
group of teachers or more intelligent Christians, who felt able, in 
a false superiority, to do without common worship; they did not 
require to mix with the ordinary members! The author in any 
case is warning people against the dangers of individualism, a 
warning on the lines of the best Greek and Jewish ethics, ¢.g. 
Isokrates, ad Demon. 13, Tiysa 7d Barpdveov det pev, podurra dé pera 
Tys wéAews, and the rabbinic counsel in ‘Taanith, 11. 1 (“ whenever 
the Israelites suffer distress, and one of them withdraws from the 
rest, two angels come to him and, laying their hands upon his 
head, say, this man who separates himself from the assembly 
shall not see the consolation which is to visit the congregation ”), 
or in Hillel’s saying (Firke Adoth 25): “Separate not thyself 
from the congregation, and trust not in thyself until the day of 
thy death.” The loyal Jews are described in Ps.-Sol 1738 as 
of &yardvres cvvaywyas 6oiwy, and a similar thought occurs also 
(if “‘his” and not “my” is the correct reading) in Od. Sol 3?: 
“His members are with Him, and on them do I hang.” Any 
early Christian who attempted to live like a pious particle without 
the support of the community ran serious risks in an age when 
there was no public opinion to support him. His isolation, what- 
ever its motive—fear, fastidiousness, self-conceit, or anything else 
—exposed him to the danger of losing his faith altogether. These 
are possible explanations of the writer’s grave tone in the pas- 
sage before us. Some critics, like Zahn (§ 46), even think that 
(c) such unsatisfactory Christians left their own little congrega- 
tion for another, in a spirit of lawless pique, or to gratify their 
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own tastes selfishly ; but éauray is not emphatic, and in any 
congregation of Christians the duties of love would be pressed. 
Separatist tendencies were not absent from the early church ; 
thus some members considered themselves too good to require 
common worship, as several warnings prove, ¢g. in Barn 4}0 
py Kal gxvtods évdvvovres povdlere ds Oy Sedixctwpévor, GAN’ eri 
To abtd cuvepxduevor ovvlnteire wept tod Kowy cvudépovros) and 
Ign. Eph. 53 (6 otv py epxdpevos ext rd ard otros 4dy brepnpaver 
kal éavrov dtéxpwvev). But in our epistle (@) the warning is directed 
specially against people who combined Christianity with a 
number of mystery-cults, patronizing them in turn, or who with- 
drew from Christian fellowship, feeling that they had exhausted 
the Christian faith and that it required to be supplemented by 
some other cult. “At first and indeed always there were 
naturally some people who imagined that one could secure the 
sacred contents and blessings of Christianity as one did those of 
Isis or the Magna Mater, and then withdraw” (Harnack, 
Expansion of Christianity, bk. iti. c. 4; cp. Reitzenstein’s Hellen. 
Mysterienreligionen, 94). This was serious, for, as the writer 
realized, it implied that they did not regard Christianity as the 
final and full revelation ; their action proved that the Christian 
faith ranked no higher with them than one of the numerous 
Oriental cults which one by one might interest the mind, but 
which were not necessarily in any case the last word on life. 
The argument of the epistle has been directed against this mis- 
conception of Christianity, and the writer here notes a practical 
illustration of it in the conduct of adherents who were hold- 
ing aloof, or who were in danger of holding aloof, from the 
common worship. Hence the austere warning which follows. 
Such a practice, or indeed any failure to “draw near” by 
the way of Jesus, is an insult to God, which spells hopeless 
ruin for the offender. And evidently this retribution is near. 
Christians are to be specially on their guard against conduct 
that means apostasy, for BAémere (how, he does not say) 
éyyiLougay (as in Ro 131%) rhy tpépay (here, as in rt Co 338, 
without éxeivy or tod xvpiov). This eschatological setting 
distinguishes the next warning (vv.26%!) from the earlier 
in 6*°, 


5 Kor sf we sin deliberately after receiving the knowledge of the Truth, 
there ts no longer any sacrafice for sins left, ™ nothing but an awful outlook of 
doom, that ‘burning Wrath” which weil ‘‘consume the foes” (see v.18) of 
God. ™ Anyone who has rezected the law of Moses “dies” without mercy 
“‘on the evidence of two or of three witnesses.” ™ How much heavier, do you 
suppose, well be the punishment assigned (i.e. by God) to him who has spurned 
the Son of God, who has profaned “the covenant-blood” (9”) with which he 
was sanctified (10), who has insulted the Spirit of grace? = We know who 
sata, ‘* Vengeance is mine, [ will exact a requital”: and again (wddw, as in 
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218), ‘* The Lord will pass sentence on his people.” ™ [tis an awful thing to 
Jall into the hands of the leving God. 


Apostasy like withdrawal from the church on the ground 
already mentioned, is treated as one of the deliberate (éxouctws) 
sins which (cp. on 57), under the OT order of religion, were 
beyond any atonement. Wilful offences, like rebellion and 
blasphemy against God, were reckoned unpardonable. ‘In the 
case of one who, by his sin, intentionally disowns the covenant 
itself, there can be no question of sacrifice. He has himself cut 
away the ground on which it would have been possible for him 
to obtain reconciliation” (Schultz, OZ Theology, ii. 88). There 
is an equivalent to this, under the new 8.004en, our author 
declares. To abandon Christianity is to avow that it is in- 
adequate, and this denial of God’s perfect revelation in Jesus 
Christ is fatal to the apostate. In ékouciws dpaptévtwv apd (2), 
éxovoiws is put first for the sake of emphasis, and duaprovrwy 
means the sin of dmoorjvat dd Geod Lavros (3!) or of sapa- 
aire (6°), the present tense implying that such people persist 
in this attitude. “Exouotws is the keynote to the warning. Its 
force may be felt in a passage like Thuc. iv. 98, where the 
Athenians remind the Boeotians that God pardons what is done 
under the stress of war and peril, cat yap tv dxovoiwy dwapry- 
pérav Katadyyyv eivar tots Bwovs, and that it is wanton and 
presumptuous crimes alone which are heinous. Philo (vit. AZos. 
1. 49) describes Balaam praying for forgiveness from God on 
the ground that he had sinned tn’ dyvotas GX’ od Kal’ Exodortov 

wpnv. The adverb occurs in 2 Mac 143 ("AAkipos . . . Exovatus 

€ penoAvopevos). ‘The general idea of the entire warning is that 

the moral order punishes all who wantonly and wilfully flout it; 
as Menander once put it (Kock’s Com. Attic. Fragm. 700): 


vopos puraxGeis oddev éorw 7 vemos" 
& py prdrayGeis Kai yopnos Kat drusos. 


Our author expresses this law of retribution in personal terms 
drawn from the OT, which prove how deeply moral and reverent 
his religious faith was, and how he dreaded anything like pre- 
suming upon God’s kindness and mercy. The easy-going man 
thinks God easy going ; he is not very serious about his religious 
duties, and he cannot imagine how Godcan take them very seriously 
either. ‘We know” better, says the author of IIpés “EGpaéovs ! 
Christianity is described (in v.%) as ré AaBely tiv éxiywow 
Tis GAnOeias, a semi-technical phrase of the day, which recurs in 
the Pastoral Epistles (though with ed6eir eis instead of AaBetv). It 
is not one of our authoy’s favourite expressions,! but the phrase 


1 Here it is an equivalent for the phrases used in 6*5; there is no dis- 
tinction between érlyvwois and yrwous (Geod) any more than in the LXX, and 
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is partly used by Epictetus in its most general sense (AaBwv ms 
mapa THs picews pérpa. kal Kavovas els exiyvwow THs adyOeias KTA., 
ii. 20. 21), when upbraiding the wretched academic philosophers 
(oi draAalrwpot Axadypaixoi) for discrediting the senses as organs 
of knowledge, instead of using and improving them. All that 
renegades can expect (v.27) is oBepd 1s (= quidam, deepening 
the idea with its touch of vagueness) ékSoxy (a sense coined by 
the writer for this term, after his use of éxdéyeoOa in 101%) kpicews, 
for they have thrown over the only sacrifice that saves men from 
xptots (92"). This is expanded in a loose? reminiscence of Is 
2611 (fnAos Anmwerar adv daraiSevrov, Kal viv wip TOs Urevavrious 
era.) though the phrase wupds {idos recalls Zeph 119 (38) é 
aupt fnrov abrod caravaAwhycerat racay yy. The contemporary 
Jewish Apocalypse of Baruch (48° 4) contains a similar threat 
to wilful sinners : 


“Therefore shall a fire consume their thoughts, 
and in flame shall the meditations of their reins be tried; 
for the Judge shall come and will not tarry— 
because each of earth’s inhabitant knew when he was trans- 
gressing.” 


The penalty for the wilful rejection (a@erjoas) of the Mosaic 
law? was severe (Dt 1771"), but not more severe than the penalty 
to be inflicted on renegades from Christianity (vv.%*1). The 
former penalty was merciless, xwpts oixtippav (to which, at an 
early period, xat Saxpvwy was added by D, most old Latin texts, 
and syr™). It is described in a reminiscence of Dt 17° ért dvolv 
péprvow 7 éri rpiriv paprvow a&robavetra, 6 amroOvyckwv (7.e. the 
apostate who has yielded to idolatry). The witnesses executed 
the punishment for the sin of which they had given evidence 
(Dt 177, Ac 758, Jn 87, Sanhedrim 6+), but this is not before the 
writer’s mind ; éi with the dative simply means “‘on the ground 
of (the evidence given by).” In wdéow Soxeire xrdA. (v.29), doxetre 
is intercalated as in Aristoph. Acharn. 12 (ras Totr’ éracé pov 
Soxeis THY Kapdiav ;), and Herm. Szm. ix. 28. 8 (ei ra €Ovy rods 
SovAovs abrav KoddLovow, édy tis dpyvjoynta. tov Kvpiov éavrod, vi 
Soxeire rowjoet 6 Kiptos tyiv;). LIldow (cp. 9!) introduces an 


ddjdeva had been already stamped by Philo (e.g. de /us¢ztia, 6, where the 
proselyte is said weravaords els ddjGeuv) as a term for the true religion, 
which moulds the life of those who become members of the People. Compare 
the pooch the phrase by M. Dibelius in V7 Studien fiir G. Heinricd (1914), 
pp: 170-109. 

i Probably it was the awkwardness of {#\os, coming after rupés, which led 
to its omission in W. Sah reads simply ‘‘ the flame of the fire.” 

? According to the later rabbinic theory of inspiration, even to assert that 
Moses uttered one word of the Torah on his own authority was to despise the 
Torah (Sifre 112, on Nu 15®). 
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argument from the less to the greater, which was the first of 
Hillel’s seven rules for exegesis, and which is similarly used by 
Philo in de Fuga, 16, where, after quoting Ex 21, he adds that 
Moses here practically denies that there is any pardon for those 
who blaspheme God (ei yap of robs Ovytobs Kaxyyopyoavres yovets 
drdyovta. tiv éxi Gavdrw, tivos agiouvs xpi) vouile Tyuwpias Tors 
tav Ohwv Tatépa Kai tointyv BAaodypelv tropevovras ;). There 
is also a passage in de Spec. Legibus (ii. 254, 255) where Philo 
asks, “If a man px mpoonkdvtTws Suvis is guilty, roons adéos 
Tiupias 6 Tov dyTws dvTa Pedy dpvodmevos ;” 

tipwpta originally meant vengeance. Acagéper dé riuwola Kat Kddacis* 7 
Kev yap Kddacis Toi wdoxovros evexa dori, 7 Oé Tyswpla Tol moobyros, wa 
dromhnpwOy (Arist. Rhetoric, i. 10. 11; see Cope’s /ntroduction, p. 232). 


But it became broadened into the general sense of punishment, and this 
obtained in Hellenistic Greek. 


The threefold description of what is involved in the sin of 
apostasy begins: 6 tdv uidv Tod Oeod Katatarjoas, another ex- 
pression for the thought of 6°, which recalls Zec 128 (AiOov 
KaTamratoupevoy Taw ToLs Evertv* was 6 KaTaratGv attri éurailwv 
éuraterar). Karamareiy opxia was the phrase for breaking oaths 
(Ziad, 445"); with a personal object, the verb denotes con- 
tempt of the most flagrant kind. Another aspect of the sin is 
that a man has thereby kowvdv | tyynodpevos the sacrifice of Jesus ; 
his action means that it is no more to him than an ordinary death 
(“communem,” @), instead of a divine sacrifice which makes him 
a partaker of the divine fellowship (see p. 145). Where Christ is 
rejected, he is first despised; outward abandonment of him 
springs from some inward depreciation or disparagement. The 
third aspect, kat rd tveipa tis xdpitos (not tov vouov Mwvoéws) 
évUBpioas, suggests that the writer had in mind the language of 
Zec 1210 (ye . . . mvedua xapiros Kal oixripyod), but mveipa 
xdpuros (contrasted here, as in Jn 117, with the vou0s Mwveéws) 
is a periphrasis for wvetpa adytov (6*), xdpis being chosen (46 1215) 
to bring out the personal, gracious nature of the power so wan- 
tonly insulted.2 *EvuBpifew is not a LXX term, and it generally 
takes the dative. (Ev 6 tjy:doOy after ftynodpevos is omitted by 
A and some MSS of Chrysostom.) 

The sombre close (vv.20-8!) of the warning is a reminder 
that the living God punishes renegades. oPepdy (v.°!) re-echoes 
the doPepd of v.2”, and the awful nature of the doom is brought 
out by two quotations adapted from the OT. “Epot exSixnors, 


1 Once in the LXX (Pr 157) in this sense. 

2In Zest. Jud. 187 the rveSua xdpiros poured out upon men is the Spirit 
as a gracious giftof God. But in He 10”, as in Eph 4*, it is the divine Spirit 
wounded or outraged, the active retribution, however, being ascribed not to 
the Spirit itself but to God. 
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gy dvramoSdow, is the same form of Dt 32°5 as is quoted in Ro 
1219; it reproduces the Hebrew original more closely than the 
LXX (& jpéog éxduyorews dvraroddow), perhaps from some 
current Greek version, unless the author of Hebrews borrowed 
it from Paul.! Some of the same authorities as in 8 indeed 
add, from Ro 1219, déyer kdpuos (X° A D° K L arm Theodoret, 
Damasus, etc.). Kpuvet Kiptos tév Kady adrod is from Dt 32°. The 
thought of the original, in both passages, is God avenging his 
people on their foes and championing them, not punishing them ; 
but here this fate is assigned to all who put themselves outside 
the range of God’s mercy in the sacrifice of Jesus Christ ; they fall 
under God’s retribution. 6 éumecety eis xetpas Geo is a phrase 
used in a very different sense in 2 S 244, Sir 21%; here it means, 
to fall into the grasp of the God who punishes the disloyal? 
or rebels against his authority. Thus the tyrant Antiochus is 
threatened, in 2 Mac 73}, ob py diaddyys Tas xelpas Tod Geod. As 
in 3)2, Lavros is added to @eoé to suggest that he is quick and 
alive to inflict retribution. The writer is impressively reticent 
on the nature of God’s tipwpia, even more reticent than Plato, in 
one of the gravest warnings in Greek literature, the famous 
passage in the Leges (904, 905) about the divine dkny: Tavrys 
ris Sixys ovre ov py wore ovTEe ef GAXOS arvyys yevouevos érevéyrar 
mepryevéobar Gedv? Hv racdyv Sixav Siadepovtus Eragay Te ot TaLavres 
xpedv te eEevrAaBeicGat 7d mwapdray. ov yap auednOyon wore tr 
airys’ obxy cttw opixpds dy Sto Kara. 76 THs yAs BdGos, otd tYyASs 
yevopevos eis Tov ovpavey avarrrjon, Teives O€ adTOv THY TpoTHKOVT AY 
tynwpiay eir evOdde pevwv eire kai év Aidov drarropevbeis. Plato 
altered the Homeric term éiky Gedy to suit his purpose; what 
meant “way” or “habit,” he turned into a weighty word for 
“justice.” The alteration is justified from his “ preaching” 
point of view, and the solemn note of the Greek sage’s warning 
is that of He 1076! ; you cannot play fast and loose with God. 

Yet, as at 6°, so here, the writer swiftly turns from warning to 
encouragement, appealing to his readers to do better than he 
feared, and appealing to all that was best in them. ‘ Why 
throw away the gains of your fine record in the past? You have 
not long to wait for your reward. Hold on for a little longer.” 
This is the theme of vv.82-29 ; 


1 Paul cites the saying to prove that private Christians need not and must 

not take revenge into their own hands, since God is sure to avenge his people 
on their adversaries. Which 1s close to the idea of the original. Our author 
uses the text to clinch a warning that God will punish (xpive?= “* punibit,” not 
‘*judicabit”) his people for defying and deserting him, 
_ 3 So the martyr Eleazar protests in 2 Mac 6%8, as he refuses to save his 
life by unworthy compromise: ef yap xal él rod rapdvros éfe\ouar Thy ef 
avOpwmrwy rrwplay, ddhAd Tas TOU wayToKpdropos xetpas obtre fay ovre darobaviy 
exevfouar, 
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82 Recall the former days when, after you were enlightened (pwricbérres, 
as 6°), you endured a hard struggle of suffering, * partly by being held up 
yourselves to obloguy and anguish, partly by making common cause with those 
who fared in this way ; *4 for you did sympathize with the prisoners, and you 
took the confiscation of your own belongings cheerfully, conscious that elsewhere 
you had higher, you had lasting possessions. *5 Now do not drop that con- 
fidence of yours ; zt (iris, as in 2°) carries with tt a rich hope of reward. 
36 Steady patience is what you need, so that after doing the will of God you 
may (like Abraham, 615) get what you have been promised. * For “in a 
little, a very lettle” now, 


“© The Coming One (9”) will arrive without delay. 
38 Meantime my just man shail lzve on by his fatth ; 
af he shrinks back, my soul takes no delight in him.” 


39 We are not the men to shrink back and be lost, but to have faith and so to 
win our souls. 


The excellent record of these Christians in the past consisted 
in their common brotherliness (61°), which is now viewed in the 
light of the hardships they had had to endure, soon after they 
became Christians. The storm burst on them early; they 
weathered it nobly; why give up the voyage, when it is nearly 
done? It is implied that any trouble at present is nothing to 
what they once passed through. “Avopipwjoxeode 5é tas mpdrepor 
*pépas (v.22): memory plays a large part in the religious experi- 
ence, and is often as here a stimulus. In these earlier days they 
had (vv.%2- 8) two equally creditable experiences (roiro pév .. . 
toito 8é, a good classical idiom); they bore obloquy and hard- 
ship manfully themselves, and they also made common cause 
with their fellow-sufferers. By saying d@\now wabnpdrwy, the 
writer means, that the rafyuara made the a&Anors which tested 
their powers (21°). “A6@Ayows—the metaphor is athletic, as in 12! 
—came to denote a martyr’s death in the early church; but no 
such red significance attaches to it here. Apparently the per- 
secution was not pushed to the last extreme (12*); all survived 
it. Hence there can be no allusion to the “ludibria” of Nero’s 
outburst against the Roman Christians, in (v.55) Oearpifdpevor, 
which is used in a purely figurative sense (so Géarpoy in 1 Co 4°), 
like éxOearpiZev in Polybius (eg. iii gr. 10, didrep Euehdov. . . 
éxearprety O& rods roXeuious pvyouaxotvras), The meaning is 
that they had been held up to public derision, scoffed and 
sneered at, accused of crime and vice, unjustly suspected and 
denounced. All this had been, the writer knew, a real ordeal, 
particularly because the stinging contempt and insults had had 
to be borne in the open. “Oray pév ydp ris dvedilnrat cal? éavtév, 
Avrnpov pey, TOAAG O€ wAé€ov, Stay eri ravrwv (Chrysostom). They 
had been exposed to dvediopots te kat OAtpeor, taunts and scorn 
that tempted one to feel shame (an experience which our author 
evidently felt keenly), as well as to wider hardships, both insults 
and injuries. All this they had stood manfully. Better still, 
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their personal troubles had not rendered them indisposed to 
care for their fellow-sufferers, tav otras (4 in the majpara) 
avactpepopévav (1318), They exhibited the virtue of practical 
sympathy, urged in 13%, at any risk or cost to themselves (xowwvol 
. . « yevndévres with the genitive, as in LXX of Pr 2814, Is 123), 
The ideas of v.%3 are now (v.4) taken up in the reverse order 
(as in 57). Kat yap tots Secplos cuverabjoure, imprisonment 
being for some a form of their a@jara, Christians in prison 
had to be visited and fed by their fellow-members. For cupmadetv 
(cp. 415) as between man and man, see Tes? Sym. 3° Kat Nourov 
ouprabel TS POovorpéve: Test. Benj. 44 7G doGevotvre ovprdoxet: 
Ign. Rom. 64 ovprabefrw por: and the saying which is quoted 
in Meineke’s Frag. Comic. Grace. iv. 52, é« Tod mafely yiyvwoke 
Kat 7d cvprabety’ Kat cot yap aAXos ovprabjoerat Tabav. They 
had also borne their own losses with more than equanimity,} 
with actual gladness (yerd xapas, the same thought as in Ro 5%, 
though differently worked out), ywoéoxorres (with accus. and 
infinitive) gyew éaurods (=tuds, which is actually read here by 
Cosmas Indicopleustes, 348a; éavrovs is not emphatic any more 
than éavrév in v.25) xpelooova (a favourite term of the author) 
Grapéw (Ac 22) kal pévougay (1374, the thought of Mt 67°). Thy 
dprayhy tay srapxévrev épdy (cp. Polybius, iv. 17. 4, dpzayas 
trapxovrwv) implies that their own property had been either 
confiscated by the authorities or plundered in some mob-riot. 
Note the paronomasia of trapyévrwy and trapéiv, and the place 
of this loss in the list of human evils as described in the Laches, 
195 E (etre 7 Odvaros eire vocos cite droBoAn ypnuatwv Eora.). 


There is no question of retaliation; the primitive Christians whom the 
author has in view had no means of returning injuries for injuries, or even 
of claiming redress. Thus the problem raised and solved by contemporary 
moralists does not present itself to the writer; he does not argue, as, ¢.2., 
Maximus of Tyre did in the next century (Désserz. ii.), that the good man 
should treat the loss of property as a trifle, and despise the futile attempts of 
his enemies to injure him thus, the soul or real self being beyond the reach 
of such evil-doers. The tone is rather that of Tob 47 (wh doBod, wasdloy, re 
érrwxetocapev® trdpxet gol moda, edy poBnOys Trav Oéoy xrid.), except that 
our author notes the glow (mera xapés) of an enthusiastic unworldliness, 
which was more than any Stoic resignation or even any quiet acquiescence 
in providence; he suggests in éavrovs that, while others might seize and hold 
their property, they themselves had a possession of which no one could rob 
them. Seneca (Z#. ix. 18-19) quotes the famous reply of the philosophic 
Stilpo to Demetrius Poliorketes, who asked him, after the siege and sack of 
Megara, if he had lost anything in the widespread ruin, Stilpo answered 
that he had suffered no loss; ‘‘omnia bona mecum sunt.” That is, Seneca 
explains, he did not consider anything as ‘‘ good” which could be taken from 
him. This helps to illustrate what the author of [pds ‘E8pafovs means. As 
Epictetus put it, there are more losses than the loss of property (ii. 10. 14, 


* This is not conveyed in wpocedéfacGe, which here, as in 11°5, simply 
means ‘‘accepted,” not ‘‘ welcomed.” 
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GAG Set oe Képua drodéoat, iva Cypiwhhs, Eddrov <5’ > obdevds drdrewe (nusot 
Tov dyGpwirov ;). A similar view pervades the fine homiletic misinterpretation 
of Dt 6° in Berachoth 95 ‘*Man is bound to bless [God] for evil as for 
good, for itis said, Thou shalt love Jahweh thy God weth all thy heart and 
weth all thy soul and with all thy strength. With all thy heart means, with 
both yetzers, the good and the bad alike: w2th all thy soul means, even if he 
deprive thee of thy soul: wztk all thy strength means, with all thy posses- 
sions.” A similar view is cited in Sifre 32. Apollomus, in the last quarter 
of the second century, declares: ‘‘ We do not resent having our goods taken 
from us, because we know that, whether we live or die, we are the Lord’s ” 
(Conybeare, Monuments of Early Christianity, p. 44). 


No persecution known to us in the primitive church answers 
to the data of this passage. But some sidelights are thrown upon 
it by Philo’s vivid account of the earlier anti-Semite riots in 
Alexandria. He notes that even those who sympathized with 
the persecuted were punished: trav 8 as GA0Gs rerovOdtwv didot 
kal ovyyeveis, Ste povoy tais Tay mpoonKkdvrav cvudépats cww}A- 
yyoav, aaryyovro, éuactiyodyro, érpoxyi€ovro, Kat pera amdoas Tas 
aixias, 6oas édvvaTo ywpyoat TO TwHpaTa avrois, H TeXevTala Kal 
epedpos Tiswpia otavpds jv (im Flaccum, 7: mn. 6. neither here 
nor in 115! does the author of Ipds “EGpafous mention the cross 
as a punishment for sufferers). Philo (zdid. 9) continues: zevia 
xaXerov pev, Kat pddioh drav karacKevdlytar pds éxOpayv, Zarrov 
de ris eis TA oopata BBpews, kav 7 Bpaxvrdry. He repeats this 
(ro), telling how Flaccus maltreated Jews who had been already 
stripped of their property, iva ot pey tropevaor dutrtds cupdopas, 
meviay 6povd Kal THY év ToIs TwMpacl UBpliv, Kal of pev SparTes, 
@omrep év Tois Geatpikous pipos KabvtTrepKpivovTo TOUS mdo-xXovTas. 


Three items of textual corruption occur in v.*4. (a) Seapfous (p'? A D* H 
33. 104. 241. 424**, 635. 1245. 1288. 1739. 1908. 1912. 2005 r vg syrhsl 
boh arm Chrys.) was eventually corrupted into decpots (“ov) in 8 D° ¥ 256. 
1288* etc. vt eth Clem. Orig.), a misspelling (z.¢. deowots) which, with wou 
added to make sense, contributed to the impression that Paul had written 
the epistle (Ph 1” 45*, Col 418). Compare the text implied in the (Pelagian ?) 
prologue to Paul’s epp. in vg: ‘‘nam et vinctis compassi estis, et rapinam 
bonorum vestrorum cum gaudio suscepistis.” 

(6) éavrovds (px A H lat boh Clem. Orig. etc.) suffered in the course of 
transmission ; it was either omitted (by C) or altered into éavrots (DK LY, 
etc., Chrys.) or év éavrozs (1. 467. 489. 642. 920. 937. 1867. 1873), the dative 
being an attempt to bring out the idea that they had in their own religious 
personalities a possession beyond the reach of harm and loss, an idea pushed 
by some editors even into éavrovs, but too subtle for the context. 

(c) twapéw was eventually defined by the addition of év (rots) otpavots 
(from Ph 3%?) in x¢ De H** W 6. 203. 326. 506. 1288. 1739 syr arm Chrys. 
etc. 


The reminder of vv.52-84 is now (958°) pressed home. My} 
dmoBdAnte oly Thy wappyoiav bpdy, as evinced in peta yapas.. . 
yevwokovtes xTA. The phrase occurs in Dio Chrys. Orat. 345° 
(8édouKa. py) TeA€ws daroBddyre THv wappyoiay) and elsewhere in the 
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sense of losing courage, but rappyoia retains its special force 
(3°) here, and droBdAdew is the opposite of xaréxeuv (““nolite 
itaque amittere,” vg). The wappyoia is to be maintained, qrts 
Zxer peydrny piobarodoctay (as 1175), it is so sure of bringing 
its reward in the bliss promised by God to cheerful loyalty. 
Compare the saying of the contemporary rabbi Tarphon: “ faith- 
ful is the Master of thy work, who will pay thee the reward of 
thy work, and know thou that the recompense of the reward of 
the righteous is for the time to come” (Pirke Aboth 21°). 


Epictetus makes a similar appeal, in iv. 3. 3f., not to throw away all that 
one has gained in character by failing to maintain one’s philosophical 
principles when one has suffered some loss of property. When you lose any 
outward possession, recollect what you gain instead of it (rl dvr’ abrod 
mepuroty) ; otherwise, you imperil the results of all your past conscientiousness 
(30a viv rpocéxes ceaurp, wédrets exxety Ewavra Tatra Kal dvarpérew). And 
it takes so little to do this; a mere swerve from reasonable principle (uxpas 
dmooTpopis ToD Adyou), a slight drowsiness, and all is lost (dm7\Gev wdvra Te 
péxpt viv cuverkeypuéva). No outward possession is worth having, Epictetus 
continues, if it means that one ceases to be free, to be God’s friend, to serve 
God willingly. I must not set my heart on anything else; God does not 
allow that, for if He had chosen, He would have made such outward goods 
good for me (dya0a reroijces adra av éuol) Maximus of Tyre again argued 
that while, for example, men might be willing to endure pain and discomfort 
for the sake and hope of regaining health, ‘‘if you take away the hope of good 
to come, you also take away the power of enduring present ills” (ef ddédous 
viva, €drlda r&v wéddovrwv dryaboyv, ddaipjoes Kal Twa alpeow roy rapdyrwy 
xaxOy, Diss. xxxiii). 

To retain the Christian tmappynoia means still Gropévew, no 
longer perhaps in the earlier sense (é1epetvare, v.°*), and yet some- 
times what has to be borne is harder, for sensitive people, than 
any actual loss. Such obedience to the will of God assumes 
many phases, from endurance of suffering to sheer waiting, and 
the latter is now urged (v.%6), ‘Yaropovijs yap éxere xpetav (512) ta 
73 Géhynpa tot Oeod mowwjcayres (suggested by 107) kopionode Thy 
érayyediay (617 10%), “Though the purpose of tropuovy is 
contained in the clause tva .. . érayyeA/av, yet the function of 
this clause in the sentence is not telic. Its office is not to 
express the purpose of the principal clause, but to set forth a 
result (conceived, not actual) of which the possesion of tromov7 
is the necessary condition” (Burton, WZ’ Moods and Tenses, 
P- 93). “Yrouovy and trouévey echo through this passage and 
12*7, the idea of tenacity being expressed in 1088-11 by aiorts. 
‘Yzopovy here as in the LXX (cp. Diat. 3548a-c) implies the 
conviction of ‘hope that the evil endured will be either remedied 
or proved to be no evil.” Koylonofe does not mean to get back 
or recover, nor to gather in, but simply as in the xow7 to receive, 
to get what has been promised (rhy éwayyediav) rather than to 
get it as our due (which is the idea of pic$arodociar), though 
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what is promised is in one sense our due, since the promise can 
only be fulfilled for those who carry out its conditions (61°). And 
it will soon be fulfilled. ‘‘ Have patience; it is not long now.” 
Again he clinches his appeal with an OT word, this time from the 
prophets (vv.8?- 88). "Er. yap (om. p18) puxpdv (sc. gory) Scov Scop. 
In de mutat. nomin. 44, Philo comments upon the aptness and 
significance of the word vai in the promise of Gn 17! (ri yap 
evrperéorepov 7} Tayadd. erwevev Jed kal rayéws dpodoyely;). Our 
author has a similar idea in mind, though he is eschatological, as 
Philo is not. “Ocoy doov is a variant in D (on Lk 53) for éAéyov. 
The phrase occurs in Aristoph. Wasps, 213 (ri odx drexouunOyoar 
dcov 6oov oriAnv), and elsewhere, but here it is a reminiscence of 
the LXX of Is 2629 (uixpov daov doov). Hence, although purpady 
Scov is also used, as by Philo, the omission of the second écoyv in 
the text of Hebrews by some cursives (e.g. 6. 181. 326. 1836) 
and Eusebius is unjustified. The words serve to introduce the 
real citation, apparently suggested by the term 6aropovis (v.*), 
from Hab 23* édy torepjon, txduewov airdv, Stu epyduevos Hee 
Kal ov pm xpoviorn’ éav droorethynrat, ovK evdoKer H Woy pov év atta" 
6 8é diékatos ex wigreds pou Cyoerat, especially as the LXX makes 
the object of patient hope not the fulfilment of the vision, ze. 
the speedy downfall of the foreign power, but either messiah 
or God. (a) The author of Hebrews further adds 6 to épxépevos, 
applying the words to Christ; (4) changes od ph xpovion into od 
xpovet :2 (c) reverses the order of the last two clauses, and (d) 
shifts pou in front of ék miorews, as in the A text of the LXX. 
In the MSS of Hebrews, pov is entirely omitted by p’ DH K 
L P W cop eth Chrys. etc., to conform the text to the Pauline 
quotation (Ro 1’, Gal 34), while the original LXX text, with 
pov after ziorews, is preserved in D¥ d syr?*"5" etc, This text, 
or at any rate its Hebrew original, meant that the just man (ze, 
the Israelite) lived by God being faithful to his covenant with 
the nation. In Mpéds “EBpatous the idea is that the just man of 
God is to live by his own viens or loyalty, as he holds on and 
holds out till the end, timidity meaning dmddea (v.5"), while the 
fwy promised by God as the reward of human loyalty is the 
outcome of wioris (éx miotews). But our author is interested in 
mioris rather than in £w7. The latter is not one of his categories, 
in the sense of eternal life; this idea he prefers to express 
otherwise. What he quotes the verse for is its combination of 
God’s speedy recompense and of the stress on human zriovts, 
which he proceeds to develop at length. The note struck in 6 
Sé Sixards pou also echoes on and on through the following 
passage (11* “ABeX . . . Epaptupydn etvar Sikatos, 117 NOe... 

1 This second future, or xpovloe, p x* D*, is read by some editors (e.g. 
Tregélles, W-H, B, Weiss). 
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rijs até mot Sixacoodvys, 11°3 Apydoavto Sixarocdyyy, 121) Kaprdy 
&rodiSwou Sixatocdyns, 1272 avedpact Sixalwy teTeheropevav). The 
aim of (c) was to make it clear, as it is not clear in the LXX, 
that the subject of éwooreiAnra: was 6 Sikatos, and also to make 
the warning against apostasy the climax. Kal édv éwoorethnrar— 
not simply in fear (as, ¢g., Dem. adv. Pant. 630, wndev irooted- 
Adpevov pnd aloyvvouevoy), but in the fear which makes men (cp. 
Gal 2!°) withdraw from their duty or abandon their convictions— 
obk edSoxet 4) uxt pou év ard, It is a fresh proof of the freedom 
which the writer uses, that he refers these last seven words to 
God as the speaker; in Habakkuk the words are uttered by the 
prophet himself. Then, with a ringing, rallying note, he expresses 
himself confident about the issue. “Hpets S€ odk éopev Srroorohis 
(predicate genitive, as in 124, unless dydpes or éx is supplied) eis 
dmdvevay, GAMA amlotews eis Tepitoinow YWuxiis (=Lyocerat, v.58), 
Mepurrotnots occurs three times in the LXX (2 Ch 14), Hag 2%, 
Mal 317) and several times in the NT, but never with wuyjs, 
though the exact phrase was known to classical Greek as an 
equivalent for saving one’s own life. ‘YrooréAy, its antithesis, 
which in Jos. Bf. ii. 277 means dissimulation, has this new 
sense stamped on it, after émooretAntat. 

The exhortation is renewed in 12%, but only after a long 
paean on triorts, with historical illustrations, to prove that zioris 
has always meant hope and patience for loyal members of the 
People (111°). The historical résumé (11340), by which the 
writer seeks to kindle the imagination and conscience of his 
readers, is prefaced by a brief introduction (111°) : 


1 Now faith means we are confident of what we hope for, convinced of what 
we do not see. *It was for this that the men of old won their record. * Tt 
is by faith we understand that the world was fashioned by the word of God, 
and thus the visible was made out of the invisible, 


Calvin rightly protested against any division here, as an in- 
terruption to the thought: “‘quisquis hic fecit initium capitis 
undecimi, perperam contextum abrupit.” The following argu- 
ment of 11*#° flows directly out of 10%: Suowovy is justified 
and sustained by ziovis, and we have now a Adyos zrapakAhoews 
on pupnral tov dua wictews Kai paxpoOuplas KAypovopotytwr Tas 
érayyedias (61%). Hitherto the only historical characters who 
have been mentioned have been Abraham, Melchizedek, Moses, 
Aaron, and Joshua; and Abraham alone has been mentioned 
for his wiores; now a long list of heroes and heroines of rigre 
is put forward, from Abel to the Maccabean martyrs. But first 
(vv.-3) a general word on faith. “Eorw 8% amiotis xd. (v1). It 
is needless to put a comma after wioris, ze, “there is such a 
thing as faith, faith really exists.” Eiué at the beginning of a 
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sentence does not necessarily carry this meaning; cp. eg. Wis 
7) eiui wey Kayo Ovyrds, Lk 8 gor 88 atry 7 rapaBory (Jn 2175 
and 1 Jn 5!’ etc.). “Eorw here is simply the copula, mioris being 
the subject, and édmLopévwrv tadcraois the predicate. This turn 
of phrase is common in Philo, who puts éerz first in descriptions 
or definitions (e.g. Leg. Allegor. i. 75, gore 8¢ orevaypos chodpa 
kat émirerapevn Avwyn: guod deus immut. 19, tot. Oe edyy pe 
alrnows a&yafGv wapd Geot xrA.). Needless difficulties have been 
raised about what follows. ‘Yadéeracis is to be understood in the 
sense of 314 “une assurance certaine” (Ménégoz); “faith is a 
sure confidence of thynges which are hoped for, and a certaynetie 
of thynges which are not seyne” (Tyndale), the opposite of 
trooréAy. In the parallel clause, mpdypatev Edeyyos of Betro~ 
pévev (which in Attic Greek would have been dv dy tis uy Spa), 
grammatically rpdéyparov might go with é\mfoudvey instead of 
with Bderopevev, for the sake of emphasis (so Chrysostom, 
Oecumenius, von Soden, etc.); the sense would be unaffected, 
but the balance of the rhythm would be upset. “EXeyxos is used 
in a fresh sense, as the subjective “conviction” (the English 
word has acquired the same double sense as the Greek); as 
Euthymius said, it is an equivalent for rpayudrwv dopdrwy zAnpo- 
gopia (so syr arm eth). The writer could find no Greek term 
for the idea, and therefore struck out a fresh application for 
éeyxos. As for &drLopévay . . . 08 BNemopudver (8 yap BAéret tis, 
ai édrriler; ef 08 8 od BrCropen eArriLopey 8 tropovijs darexdexdueba, 
Ro 8% 25), the unseen realities of which faith is confident are 
almost entirely in the future as promised by God, though, as the 
sequel shows, 74 of Pemdpeva (e.g. vv.* % § 27) are not precisely 
the same as ra éAmifoueva. It cannot be too emphatically 
pointed out that the writer did not mean to say: (a) that faith 
gave substance or reality to unseen hopes, though this is the 
interpretation of the Greek fathers (Chrysostom, for example, 
argues: éredy 7a év eAridt dvumécrara elvar Soxel, 4 wictis iné- 
crac abrots yapilerar’ padrov dé ov xapiferar GAN ard éorw 
oicia avrév). When the writer declares that it is by faith we 
understand that the world was created, he does not mean that 
faith imparts reality to the creation ; nor, when he says, ¢.g., the 
patriarchs lived in the expectation of a celestial Fatherland, 
that they thereby made this more real to themselves. No doubt 
this was true in a sense; but the author’s point is that just 
because these objects of hope were real, because, e.g., God had 
prepared for them a City, therefore they were justified in having 
faith. It is faith as the reflex of eternal realities or rewards 
promised by God which is fundamental in this chapter, the faith 
by which a good man lives. (4) Similarly, faith is not the €\eyxos 
of things unseen in the sense of “ proof,” which could only mean 
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that it tests, or rather attests, their reality. The existence of 
human faith no doubt proves that there is some unseen object 
which calls it out, but the writer wishes to show, not the reality 
of these unseen ends of God—he assumes these—but the fact 
and force of believing in them with absolute confidence. Such 
erroneous interpretations arise out of the notion that the writer 
is giving an abstract definition of mlotts, whereas he is describing 
it, in view of what follows, as an active conviction which moves 
and moulds human conduct. The happiest description of it is, 
“seeing Him who is invisible” (v.2’); and this idea is applied 
widely ; sometimes it is belief in God as against the world and its 
forces, particularly the forces of human injustice or of death, 
sometimes belief in the spirit as against the senses, sometimes 
again (and this is prominent in 115+) belief in the future as 
against the present. 


In the papyri (e.g. in OP. ii. pp. 153, 176, where in the plural it= “‘ the 
whole body of documents bearing on the ownership of a person’s property... 
deposited in the archives, and forming the evidence of ownership”) taréo- 
waous means occasionally the entire collection of title-deeds by which a man 
establishes his nght to some property (cp Moulton in Manchester Theological 
Essays, i. 174; Expositor, Dec. 1903, pp. 438f); but while this might 
suggest the metaphor, the metaphor means “‘confident assurance.” The 
original sense of substance or reality, as in the de Mundo, 4 (ovANjBdnv be rev 
év dépe pavracndruy ra pév dort kar’ Eudacw ra S¢ cal?’ drdoracw), survives 
in Dante's interpretation (Paradiso, xxiv. 61f.). He quotes the words as a 
definition of faith : 


**Fede é sustanzia di cose sperate, 
ed argumento delle non parventi,” 


adding that he understands this to be its ‘‘quidity” or essence. But the 
notion that faith imparts a real existence to its object is read into the text. 
Faith as trdoracts is “ realization” of the unseen, but ‘‘ realization” only in 
our popular, psychological sense of the term. The legal or logical sense of 
€Xeyxos, as proof (in classical Greek and elsewhere, ¢.2. Jos. B/. iv. 5. 4, 
fv & ott’ &eyxos ris téy Karryopoupévev, oltre rexwihpiov) is out of place 
here. The existence of human faith is in one sense a proof that an invisible 
order exists, which can alone explain men acting as they do év miore. But 
the writer assumes that, and declares that wisris lives and moves in the 
steady light of the unseen realities. The sense of “‘ test,” as in Epictetus, 
iil, 10. 11 (évOd8 6 Ereyxos rod wpdyuaros,  Soxypacla rod pirocodpodyros), 
is as impossible here as that of ‘‘rebuke”; the force of alerts in 113-40 
rests on its subjective sense as an inner conviction, which forms a motive for 
human life, and this determines the meaning of trécracis and aeyxos as 
applied to it in the introductory description. 


This connexion of faith with the future is emphasized by 
Philo in de Migratione Abrahamt, 9, commenting on Gn 12! Fv 
got deifw. It is deigw, not Seixvyys, he points out—els naprupfay 
ticrews tv ériorevoey ) Yuxy Oed, odk ék tov droredcoudruy 
exdercvupery TO €dxdpirtov, GAN éx mpocdSoKias tov pedAdvTav 
++» vopicaca oy wapeivar ra wy wapdvra Sid THY Tod tron xo- 
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pévov BeBaidrnta wiotw [cp. He 107], dyafov réd\eov, GOAov 
evpytot. Faith thus relies upon God’s promise and eagerly ex- 
pects what is to come; indeed it lives for and in the future. 
So our writer uses miorts, almost as Paul used éAmis (psycho- 
logically the two being often indistinguishable). Nor is this zioris 
a novelty in our religion (v.), he adds, & tavrn yap épaptupyOyncay 
(78) of mpeoButepo. “Ev=81d (radtyns) as In 4° 616 97% 1010; SY 
hs epaptupyOn (v.4), paptupynQévtes 81d Tis mictews (v.59). OF 
mpeoButepo. (= ot arépes, 11) never bears this exact sense else-~ 
where in the NT, the nearest! parallel being Mt 152=Mk 735 
(rv mapddocw tev mperButépwv). Philo (de Adrahamo 46), 
indeed, noting that Abraham the man of faith is the first man 
called zpecBirepos in scripture (Gn 241), reflects that this is 
significant ; 6 yap dAnfela rperBurepos ovk & pike xpdvwv GAN’ év 
éraiver@ Kat Teheiw Bim Jewpetrar. Aged worldly people can only 
be called longlived children, rév 8& dpovycews Kal codias Kal ris 
apos Oedv micrews épacbevra Aéyou Tis Sv évdikws elvar rpecBurepov. 
But our author weaves no such fancies round the word, though 
he probably understood the term in an honorific sense (cp. 
Philo, de Sobriefate, 4, mpeaBurepov . . . Tov yépws Kal Tins aScov 
dvopndfe). For épaptupiOyoay in this sense of getting a good 
report, cp. B. Latyschev’s Juscript. Anttquae Orae Septent. i. 
2126f éuaprupyOn rots trép gidias Kwdvous . . . mwapaBodeved- 
pevos: Syll, 366% (i A.D.) dpxiréxrovas paptupybévras bd ris 
cepvorarys [BovAjs], and the instances quoted in Deissmann’s 
Bible Studies (265). 

Before describing the scriptural record of the mpecBurepo., 
however, the writer pauses to point out the supreme proof of 
miotis aS mpayydtav Edkeyxos od BdeTropévwr. The very world 
within which they showed their faith and within which we are to 
show our faith, was the outcome of what is invisible (v.°), and 
this conviction itself is an act of faith. Micret vooiper (cp. 
Ro 12; “yoety is in Hellenistic Greek the current word for the 
apprehension of the divine in nature,” A. T. Goodrick on Wis 
13*) karnptio#ar (of creation, Ps 73! ot Karypriow fdtov Kat 
geAnvynv) tods aidvas (17) fypart Oeod (the divine fiat here), eis 
(with consecutive infinitive) Td ph é dawvopdvey 73 Bderdpevor 
yeyovevan (perfect of permanence). The py goes with dawopévuy, 
but is thrown before the preposition as, ¢g.,1n Ac 15 od pera 
moANas Tatras Hépas (according to a familiar classical con- 
struction, Blass, § 433. 3).2 Faith always answers to revelation, 


1W. Brandt (/Judische Reinhettslehre und thre Beschreibung in den 
Evangelien, 1910, pp. 2, 3) thinks that this expression might apply to the 
more recent teachers as well as to the ancient authorities. 

2In 2 Mac 7% ovk é& dvrwy éroujoev atta 6 Geds (A), the odx goes with 
the verb. 
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and creation is the first revelation of God to man. Creation by 
the fiat of God was the orthodox doctrine of Judaism, and 
anyone who read the OT would accept it as the one theory 
about the origin of the world (cp. eg. the description of God in 
the Mechilta, 334, on Ex 14%! etc. as “He who spoke and the 
world was,” noipn mn joxy, and Apoc. Bar. 1417: “when of old 
there was no world with its inhabitants, Thou didst devise and 
speak with a word, and forthwith the works of creation stood 
before Thee”). But the explicitness of this sentence about 
creation out of what is invisible, suggests that the writer had 
other views in mind, which he desired to repudiate. Possibly 
Greek theories like those hinted at in Wis 101” about the world } 
being created é€ dudppov tvAns, or the statement in the de 
acternitate mundi, 2, where Philo declares éx rod pa dvros ovdev 
viverat, quoting Empedocles to this effect, though elsewhere Philo 
does agree that the world was made out of nothing, as, ¢.g., in the 
de Somniis, i. 13 (6 Ocds ra wavra yervnoas ov pdvoy «is Touupaves 
Hyayey GAL Kat & apérepov od« Fy erroincev, ob Snutovpyds pdvov 
GANG Kal Kriorys avrds av, cp. also Apoc, Bar. 214: “O Thou 
. . . that hast called from the beginning of the world that which 
did not yet exist,” and Slav. En. 247: “TI will tell thee now what 
things I created from the non-existent, and what visible things 
from the invisible”). What the ph dawdpeva were, our author 
does not suggest. R. Akiba is said to have applied the words 
of Ps rox’ to anyone who rashly speculated on the original 
material of the world. Our author does not speculate; it is 
very doubtful if he intends (Windisch, M‘Neill) to agree with 
Philo’s idea (in the de opijicto Mundi, 16, de confus. ling. 34) of the 
gaivdpevos otros Koopnos being modelled on the dodyaros kat 
voynros or archetypal ideas, for the language of 8° is insufficient 
to bear the weight of this inference. 


To take eis TO... . yeyovévat as final, is a forced construction. The 
phrase does not describe the motive of xarnpricOa, and if the writer had 
meant, ‘so that we might know the seen came from the unseen,’’? he would 
nas this, instead of allowing the vital words might know to be 
supplied. 


The roll-call of the mpeoBdrepo: (vv.“") opens with Abel and 
Enoch, two men who showed their rioms before the deluge 
(vv.**). One was murdered, the other, as the story went, never 
died ; and the writer uses both tales to illustrate his point about 
TiOTLS. 


1 LXX of Gn 17 4 88 yf fv déparos cat dxaracketacros. 
*At an early period 7d Pderduevoy was altered into 7a Premrdneva. 


(DK L® 6. 104. 218. 326. 1288. r vg syr arm), to conform with th : 
plurals Breropévwy and pawopdrer. z ) € previous 
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4 it was by faith (lore, the rhetorical anaphora repeated throughc 
section) that Abel offered God a richer sacrifice than Cain did, and t. 
Hs, sc. wlorews) won from God the record of being “‘ just,” om the s 
what he gave; he died, but by his fatth he ts speaking to us still, § 
by faith that Enoch was taken to heaven, so that he never died (‘* hex 
overtaken by death, for God had taken himaway”). For before he wast 
heaven, his record was that “‘ he had satisfied God’’; ° and apart from 7 
ts impossible (ad0varov, sc. rt) ‘* to satisfy him,” for the man who drau 
to God must believe that he exists, and that he does reward those who see. 


The faith of Abel and of Enoch is not miotis éAmfo; 
which is not introduced till v.% In 4 Mac 1620 the illustrz 
of steadfast faith are (2) Abraham sacrificing Isaac, (4) Dan 
the den of lions, and (c) the three men in the fiery furnace 
in 1814 the list of noble sufferers includes (a) Abel, (4) ] 
(c) Joseph in prison, (d@) Phinehas, (e) the three men in the 
furnace, and (f/f) Daniel. Sirach’s eulogy of famous me 
Israel (44-50) has a wider sweep: Enoch, Noah, Abraham, 1] 
Jacob, Moses, Aaron, Phinehas, Joshua, Caleb, the ju 
Samuel, David, Solomon, Elijah, Elisha, Hezekiah, Isaiah, Jc 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Job, the twelve prophets, Zerubbabel, Jc 
the son of Josedek, Nehemiah, and the highpriest Simon 
down to the second century B.c.). 

The first illustration (v.*) is much less natural than mc 
those that follow. In the story of Gn 4*%, éridev 6 Geds ei” 
Kat éri rots Sopots avrod. But why God disregarded Cain’s 
fice and preferred Abel’s, our author does not explain. Jose 
(Anz. i. 54) thought that an offering of milk and animals 
more acceptable to God as being natural (rots atroyudrots Kat 
gicw yeyovdor) than Cain’s cereal offering, which was wrung 
of the ground by a covetous man; our author simply a 
that the wAciwy Ovoia of Abel at the very dawn of history 
prompted by faith. He does not enter into the nature of 
wielova (in sense of Mt 6% or Mk 12% % xypa airy 7 2 
awAcov wévrwv BéBdyKev) Obuciav wapd (as in 1*) Kdiv, offere 
the first act of worship recorded in scripture. What seer 
be implied is that faith must inspire any worship that 
be acceptable to God from anyone who is to be ( 
Sixatos (1088), Josephus held that Abel dixasoodvys éripe! 
the blood of “ABeA rod Stxaéov is noted in Mt 23%5, anc 
Genesis-words éridev 6 beds are here expanded by our ar 
into épaptupyOy elvar Sixaros. Note the practical equivalen: 
Sdpa and Guoia, as already in 54 etc. There is nothing in 
‘EBpaious like Philo’s effort (Quaest. in Gen. 4*) to distin; 
between Sapa and @voias as follows: 6 pev Giuv éridictpel, 7 
afua ro Bwyd mpoxéwv, Ta Sé xpéa oixade Kopilwv' 6 5% Swpod 
drov Zorxe Tapaxwpely TO AapBavovre’ 6 ev otv diravros Siav 
ofos 6 Kdiv, 6 8& diAdGeos Sdépyrat ofov 6 “ABeX. 
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Mdelova: of the conjectural emendations, TIONA and HAIONA (Cobet, 
Vollgraff), the latter is favoured by Justin’s reference in Déal. 29 (evddxyoe 
yap Kat els rd 260y, Kat Tas Ovolas Hovey wap july h wap’ tudv AauBdver* rls 
ody ért pol meptrouts Adyos, id rol Geo? waprupydévre,), and is admitted into 
the text by Baljon and Blass (so Maynard in £xf.” vii. 164f., who infers 
from waprupndéryre that Justin knew IIpés ‘Efpaious, the original text of the 
latter being al’r@ rod Geod). In Demosth. Procem. 23, 7jdtov has been cor- 


rupted into wAetov. 


In what follows, (a) the original text (uaprupodvtos . . . aird 
tod Geo’) is preserved in p!® Clem. (om. r@ 6ed). (4) attra then 
became atrod under the influence of the LXX, and ro 66 was 
inserted after apoovjveyxe to complete the sense (N° D° K L P 
r vg syr boh arm Orig. Chrys. etc.). Finally, (c) rod Geot became 
assimilated to the preceding r@ Gea, and paprupoivros . . . abrod 
7d Ged (N* A D* 33. 104. 326. 1311. 1836. eth) became current, 
as though Abel witnessed to God, instead of God witnessing to 
Abel. Thus after zpoojveyxe the Greek originally ran: 8 fs 
épapruphOn etvar Sixatos, paptupodyros emi Tots Sdpors alTG Tod Geos. 
Then another application of the LXX wasadded. The phrase in 
Gn 4) (dwvy atuaros rot ddeAdod cov Bod mpds pe) had already 
suggested to Philo that Abel was in a sense still living (guod det. 
pottort insta. soleat, 14: 6"ABed, 76 wapadoéérarov, dvypyrai re Kat 
fn" avypytat pev &k THs TOD dppovos dtavoias, C7 Se rHv ev Hed Lujv 
evdainova* paprupycer bt 7d xpnabev Adypov, ev & “ Pwvj” xpduevos 
kat “Body” (Gen 41°) & mérovOev trd Kxaxod ovdérov ryAavyds 
etpicxerar ras yap 6 wnkér dv Siaréyer bas Suvards;). Our author 
takes a similar line here: kat 80 adrijs (#6. wlotews) daroPavdy eri 
Aadet. Even after death, Abel’s cry is represented as reaching 
God, so Philo puts it (i2d. 20), ff) pév ydp, ds xat rpdrepov Ednv, 6 
reOvdvat Soxay, et ye Kal ixérys dv Peod al Puv7 xypduevos ebpioxerat. 
Only, it is not the fact that the cry was one for retribution (12%) 
which is stressed here, not the fact that his blood cried to God 
after he died ; but, as AaActv is never used of speaking to God, 
what the writer means to suggest (as in 3!5) is that Abel’s 
faith still speaks to us (AaXe?, not the historic present, but =in the 
record). Not even in 12% does he adopt the idea of a divine 
nemesis for the sufferings of the pious in past generations. He 
does not represent the blood of martyrs like Abel as crying from 
the ground for personal vengeance ; he has nothing of the spirit 
which prompted the weird vision of the wronged souls under the 
altar crying out for retribution (Rev 6"). “Er Nadet means, in a 
general sense, that he is an eloquent, living witness to all ages 
(so recently Seeberg). Primasius (‘qui enim alios suo exemplo 
admonet ut justi sint, quomodo non loquitur?”) and Chry- 
sostom (rotro cal rod Liv onuciov éort, Kal rod Taps xévrwv 
adeoGat, OavpalerGar kai paxapilerGar' 6 yap wapawav rots dAXots 
Stxafous efvar AaAe?) put this well, The witness is that aloris may 
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have to face the last extreme of death (124), and that it is not 
abandoned by God; dmofavdy is never the last word upon a 
Sixavos. Compare Tertullian’s argument from Abel, in De Scor- 
piace, 8: “a primordio enim justitia vim patitur. Statim ut coli 
Deus coepit, invidiam religio sortita est: qui Deo placuerat, 
occiditur, et quidem a fratre; quo proclivius impietas alienum 
sanguinem sectaretur, a suo auspicata est. Denigque non modo 
justorum, verum etiam et prophetarum.” 

The difficulty of Aade? led to the tame correction AaAefrac in D K L d eth, 
etc, Aadcira: as passive (=)éyerat) is nearly as impossible as middle ; to say 
that Abel, even after death, is still spoken of, isa tepid idea. The writer of 
Hebrews meant more than an immortal memory, more even than Epictetus 
when he declared that by dying dre ea. cal ws @5e. one may do even more 
good to men than he did in life, like Socrates (iv. 1. 169, Kai viv Zwxpdrovus 
arofavdvros obdev Frrov } kat whetov apérAuds doTw avOpwroes  pvin Gy ere 
fv Expaker } elirev), 

The riots “Evdy (vv.5 6) is conveyed in an interpretation 
of the LXX of Gn 574 nai etypéorycey “Evoy th Oecd" Kal ody 
qupioero, Sudre petéOnxev avrov 6 Oeds. The writer takes the two 
clauses in reverse order. Enoch pereré6y tod (with infinitive of 
result) ph idety Odvaroy (Lk 27) kat (“indeed,” introducing the 
quotation) oéx nipioxero (on this Attic augmented form, which 
became rare in the xowy, see Thackeray, 200) Sidr. perébyxer 
abrév 6 Qeds, mpd yap (resuming miore pererdOy) Tis petralécews 
pepaptupytat (in the scripture record; hence the perfect, which 
here is practically aoristic) ednpeotyxévat TG Oeod (etapecrety in its 
ordinary Hellenistic sense of a servant giving satisfaction to his 
master). For eéptoxerbar=die (be overtaken or surprised by 
death),! cp. Epict. ii. 5. 5f., od« oidas ore kal vécos Kat Odvaros 
kararaBeivy npas épetrovoly ri wore mowdvras; . . . enol wey yap 
karadnpOjvas yévorro pydevos EAXov eripehourevey 7} THS wpoaipéecrews 
THs euns . .. Tatra émirndedwv Oérw edpefyjvar: iv. 10. 12, dyaGds 
by drofarvy, yewaiay mpi érireAGv. éret yap Set rdyrws drobaveiv, 
dvayky ri more rototvra eipeOjvat .. . Ti odv Géhes roldv ebpeOHvat 
tro tov Oavdrou; Here edpefjva. (with or without rot davarov) 
is a synonym for xaraAnpOjvat or aroGavety, as in Ph 3° (ebpefa 
& aire). 

Both Clem. Rom. (97) and Origen, like Tertullian, appear to have read 
obx etpé0n atrod Odvaros in Gn 5%; and Blass therefore reads here ovx 
qoploxer(o) atrot Odvaros, especially as it suits his scheme of rhythm. This 
is linguistically possible, as edploxerOa:=be (cp. Fr. se trouver), ¢g. in Lk 
1718 Ph 28, Meré@qxev was turned into the pluperfect wereréOnxevy by x* 
De L 5. 203. 256. 257. 326. 337. 378. 383. 491. 506. 623. 1611, etc. 


Traditions varied upon Enoch (ZB. 12954), and even Alex- 
andrian Judaism did not always canonize him in this way. (a) 


1 In Sifre Deut. 304, the angel of death sought Moses, but found him not 
(w¥p 7). 
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The author of Wis 4!, without mentioning his name, quotes 
Gn 5% as if it meant that God removed Enoch from life early 
(kat Cav peraéd duaptwAGv pereréOy) in order to prevent him from 
sharing the sin of his age (jpmdyn, pa) axia DAdEN odverw airod, 
4 Sér0s dxarjoy Wvxiv adrod); he departed young, but his 
removal was a boon mercifully granted by God to his youthful 
piety. (2) Philo views him in de Abvahamo, 3 (cp. de praem. 
3-4), as a type of perdvow. Quoting Gn 5** he points out that 
yerdbeots means a change for the better, and that ovx ndpioxero 
is therefore appropriate, r@ Tov dpyaiov Kal ériAnmrov drradghidGar 
Biov xai jdaviobar Kat pyxef ebpioxerOar, KaGdrep et pydé THY 
dpxiv éyévero, The Greek version of Sir 441° echoes the same 
tradition (“Evwx etypérryce Kupiy xai pereréby, trroderypa 
peravoias Tals yeveats), viz. that peréOnxey implies the effacement 
of Enoch’s blameable past, or at any rate that he was enrolled in 
better company. Our author does not share this view. His 
general deduction in v.° expands the description of wiotts in v.'. 
To say that a man has satisfied God is to pronounce the highest 
possible eulogy upon him, says Philo (de Abrahamo, 6, “ro Ged 
einpéoryce’” of ti yévour av ev TH Yaa Kpeirrov ; Tis KaAoKayaGias 
évapyéarepos é\eyxos;), though he is referring to Noah, not to 
Enoch. Our author explains that to satisfy God necessarily 
implies wioris (v.°) in the sense of 10%, Mucredou yap Set tov 
mpocepxduevoy TO Oe (416 etc.) St. Eorw (sO Hpzct. ill. 26. 15, 
Ott Kat gots Kal xaAdd&s Scoued Ta GAa) Kal Tots exLyTotcw adrdv 
probarodédrns (cf. v.26 1085) yiverar. As for the first element of 
belief, in the existence of God (6m éo7w), the early commentators, 
from Chrysostom (rt geri" od 76 Ti éoriwv: cp. Tert. adv. Mare. 
i. 17, “primo enim quaeritur an sit, et ita qualis sit”) and Jerome 
(on Is 61-7, in Anecdota Maredsolana, iii. 3. 110: “ cumque idem 
apostolus Paulus scribit in alio loco, Credere oportet accedentem 
ad Deum quia est, non posuit quis et qualis sit debere cognosci, 
sed tantum quod sit. Scimus enim esse Deum, scimusque quid 
non sit; quid autem et qualis sit, scire non possumus”) onwards, 
emphasize the fact that it is God’s existence, not his nature, 
which is the primary element of faith. Philo does declare that 
the two main problems of enquiry are into God’s existence and 
into his essence (de Monarch. i. 4-6), but our author takes the 
more practical, religious line, and he does not suggest how faith in 


1 Philo fancifully allegorizes the phrase in the de mutat. nomin. 4: 
pbelperar ody elxérws rd yeddes nal xaraddterat, Srav Bros b¢ Brwv b vos 
evaperrely mpoéAnras Peg? omdviovy O& Kal rd yévos Kal wdrdts edpiokduevoy, 
wAhy otk adtvaroy yevésOar* Sndro? 5 7d xpynodev ert rod ’Hvax Adytov réde° 
einpéorynce Ot 'Hvay ry deg kal oly ebpicxero’ rol yap <ay> oxevdperés tes 
eUpor Tayabdr robro; .. . obx edploxero 6 elapnorhoa stpéros Ty Oew, ds 
Gy Sirov trapxrés yey dv, droxpuTrépuevos 5 kal rhy els rabrd cbyodov Auav 
dmrodpdcKwy, éredh kal perareOjvar \éyerat. 
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God’s existence is to be won or kept. When objectors asked 
him why he believed in the existence of the gods, Marcus 
Aurelius used to reply: apérov piv cal ower Sparot eicw' érera 
Pévrot ovd8 THY Wuyny THY guavTod édpaxa Kal Guws TYLd* OdTWS OY 
Kal tos Geos, €& dv rhs Swdpews atrOv Exdorore weipOpat, ék 
Tovrwy Ort Te eiot KaTaAapBdvw kal aidodpac (xii. 28). We have 
no such argument against atheism here; only the reminder that 
faith does imply a belief in the existence of God—a reminder 
which would appeal specially to those of the readers who had been 
born outside Judaism. Belief in the existence of God is for our 
author, however, one of the elementary principles of the Chris- 
tian religion (61); the stress here falls on the second element, 
Kal... prodatodérys yivera.. When the Stoics spoke about 
belief in the divine existence, they generally associated it with 
belief in providence; both Seneca (Zp. xcv. 50, “primus est 
deorum cultus deos credere . . . scire illos esse qui praesident 
mundo, quia universa vi sua temperant, qui humani generis 
tutelam gerunt interdum curiosi singulorum”) and Epictetus (e.g. 
il, I4. 11, A€yovow of Pirdcodor Sri pabeivy Sef rpBrov rovro, sre 
€or eds Kat mpovoe Tav GAwy: Luchir. xxxi. 1, THs wept Tovs Geovs 
evoeBeias tofw dri TO Kupidtatoy éxetvd eorw dpbas trodmbes mepl 
airav éxew os dvrwv Kat Stotxodvtwy Ta dAa KaA@s Kal Sixaiws) are 
contemporary witnesses to this connexion of ideas, which, indeed, 
Is as old as Plato (Leges, go5d, dru pev yap Oeot 7 eicly Kai 
dvOpwrwyv éxipeAotvrat). 

Tots éxLiroiow aitéy (for which p!8 P read the simple ¢yrovow) 
denotes, not philosophic enquiry, but the practical religious quest, 
as in the OT (eg. Ac 151", Ro 314). This is not Philo’s view, 
eg., in the Leg. Adleg. 35 ci dé Eyrotoa etpyoeas Gedv adnrov, 
ToAAols yap ovK épavepwoey éavTov, GAN are THY oTovdnY axpt 
mavTos éoxov' éapKel pévrou mpos perovoiay dyalav Kal Yddy 7rd 
fnretv pévov, del yap ai ért ri KoAd Sppat Kay rod rédovs arvxGor 
TOUS xpwuevous mpoevgpaivove.v. But our author has a simpler 
belief; he is sure that the quest of faith is always successful. 
By God’s reward he means that the faith of man reaching out to 
God is never left to itself, but met by a real satisfaction; God 
proves its rewarder. Such faith is a conviction which illustrates 
114, for the being of God is an unseen reality and his full reward 
is at present to be hoped for. 

A still more apt illustration of iors as the cheyyxos mpaypater 
ot BAeropévwv which becomes a motive in human life, now occurs 
in (v.7) the faith which Noah showed at the deluge when he 
believed, against all appearances to the contrary, that he must 
obey God’s order and build an ark, although it is true that in 
this case the unseen was revealed and realized within the lifetime 
of the Sixatos. Like Philo, our author passes from Enoch to 
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Noah, although for a different reason. Philo ranks Noah as the 
lover of God and virtue, next to Enoch the typical penitent (de 
Abrah. 3, 5, eixdrws TG petavevonkort TarTE Kara TO EENS tov GeopirAn 
kal @iAdperov); here both are grouped as examples of TLoTLs. 
Sirach (4417) also passes at once from Enoch to Noah the dikavos. 

7 Tt was by faith (rlore) that Noak, after being told by God (xpnuario Gels, 
85, sc, rap rod Geod) of what was still unseen (Trav pndétw BreTopévur, 7.2. 
the deluge), reverently (ethaBnOels, cp. 5°) constructed (xareoxevacer, as I 
3°) an ark to save his household ; thus he condemned the world and became 
heir of the righteousness that follows faith. 


The writer recalls, though he does not quote from, the story 
of Gn 61%, fMiere. goes closely with edAdBnOels xateokedacer, 
and vrepi r. p. BXeTopevav goes with xpnpaticGels (as Jos. Ans. iv. 
102, éxpypartilero wept dv édetro), not with ebAaByPeis, which is not 
a synonym for dofyGeis—the writer is at pains always to exclude 
fear or dread from faith (cp. vv.2% 27). Eis owmpiav is to be 
taken as = “‘to save alive” (Ac 2729 raca éAmis rod odlerbar nas, 
2754 rotro yap mpos THs tuerepas owrypias Srdpxet). Av is (z¢. by 
the faith he thus exhibited; as both of the following clauses 
depend on this, it cannot refer to the ark, which would suit only 
the first) xatékpwe tiv kécpov, where xaréxpivey corresponds to 
what is probably the meaning of Wis 4% xaraxpivet 5é Sixacos 
kapov tos CGvras doeBeis, though xayov (=Oarvedv) is not the 
point of Hebrews, which regards Noah’s action as shaming the 
world, throwing its dark scepticism into relief against his own 
shining faith in God (Josephus, in Amz. i. 75, puts it less 
pointedly: 6 8& eds rodroy wey Tis dixarorivys Hyatynoe, Karedixale 
& éxeivous); Kxécpos here (as in v.°*) means sinful humanity, 
almost in the sense so common in the Johannine vocabulary, 
the xdcpos doeBay of 2 P 25. Philo (de congressu erudtt..17) 
notes that Noah was the first man in the OT to be specially 
called (Gn 6°) 8ixatos; but our author, who has already called 
Abel and Noah dixaios, does not use this fact; he contents 
himself with saying that tijs kara tiotw Sixatocdvns éyévero KAnpé- 
vonos, 2.¢. he became entitled to, came into possession of, the 
diuxaoctvy which is the outcome or property (xard «rA,, as in 
Hellenistic Greek, cp. Eph 1), a periphrasis for the possessive 
genitive) of such faith as he showed. Acxasocvvy here is the 
state of one who is God’s Sixatos (6 Sixaos prov, 1088), A vivid 
description of Noah’s faith is given in Mark Rutherford’s novel, 
Lhe Deliverance, pp. 162, 163. 


The faith of Abraham, as might be expected, receives more 
attention than that of any other (cp. Ac 7%). It is described in 
three phases (® 910. 17-19); the faith of his wife Sara is attached to 
his (11-2), and a general statement about his immediate descend- 
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ants is interpolated (1%16) before the writer passes from the second 
to the third phase. As in Sirach and Philo, Abraham follows 
Noah. “Ten generations were there from Noah to Abraham, 
to show how great was His longsuffering ; for all the generations 
were provoking Him, till Abraham our father came and received 
the reward of them all” (Firke Adboth 5°). 


8 Tt was by faith that Abraham obeyed his call to go forth to a place 
which he would receive as an inheritance ; he went forth, although he did not 
know where he was to go. * It was by faith thai he “‘sojourned” in the 
promised land, as in a foreign country, residing in tents, as did Isaac and 
Jacob, who were co-heirs with him of the same promise; } he was watting for 
the City with tts fixed foundations, whose buzlder and maker is God. 


The first phase (v.8) is the call to leave Mesopotamia and 
travel West, which is described in Gn 12%. The writer does not 
dwell, like Philo (de Abrahamo, 14), on the wrench of tearing 
oneself from one’s home. But, as Philo says that Abraham 
started dua r@ KeAcvoO7jvar, Our author begins with kadodpevos. 
When the call came, he obeyed it—émjxoucev é&eXOety (epexegetic 
infinitive), a reminiscence of Gn 1214 kai elev kdpios To 
"ABpap, "HEedOe . . . Kat eropevby "ABpay xabarep CAddyoev aitro 
kuptos. He went out from Mesopotamia, ph émuotdpevos moi 
épxerat, his faith being tested by this uncertainty. So Philo (& 
Migr. Abrah. 9) notes the point of the future defo in Gn 12!; 
it is eis papruptay mriotews Hv eriorevoey 7 Wx7 Ged. 

The insertion of 6 before xadotjuevos (A D 33. 256. 467. 1739. 2127 sah 
boh arm Thdt.) turns the phrase into an allusion to Abraham’s change of 
name in Gn 175, which is irrelevant to his earlier call to leave the far East. 

The second phase (vv.® 10) is the trial of patience. He did 
not lose heart or hope, even when he did reach the country 
appointed to him, although he had to wander up and down it as 
a mere foreigner, eis (=év, Mk 1316, Ac 84) . . . &dAotpiar. 
He found the land he had been promised still in the hands of 
aliens, and yet he lived there, lived as an alien in his own 
country! Mapdkyoev is the opposite of katdkycev (as in Gn 374), 
and with a fine touch of paradox the writer therefore goes on to 
describe Abraham as év oxnvats xatouyjoas, contented patiently 
to lead a wandering, unsettled life. Such was all the “ residence” 
he ever had! What sustained him was his miotis (v.!°), his eager 
outlook for the City, 4s rexvitms Kat Syproupyds 6 beds. Compare 
the scholion on Lucian’s Jov. Zrag. 38: dv db Geov Kat Snpsovpysv 
& ebocBys dvevpykds Aoywopss Ehopov Kal texvirnv Tod mavrés 
mpoevrpémioev. Texvirys is not a LXX term, and only began to 
be used of God in Alexandrian Judaism (¢.g. in Wis 13'). This 
is the one place in the NT where it is applied to God; after- 
wards (¢.g. Did. 128; Diognetus, 7”) it became more common. 
Anpuoupyds is equally unique as a NT term for God, but it occurs 
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in 2 Mac 4}, and was used in classical literature frequently for a 
subordinate deity (cp. Schermann, Zexte u. Untersuchungen, 
xxxiv. 24. 23). In Apoc. Esdrae (ed. Tisch. 32) the phrase 
occurs, 6 raons THs KTicews Syptovpyds. Our author simply writes 
texvitns Kal Snproupyés as a rhetorical expression for maker or 
creator (8%), without differentiating the one term from the other, 
as “designer” and “constructor” (cp. Philo, guds ver. div. 27, 
& rexvirns ... fvixka tov Kdcpov ednusotpye: de mut. nom. 4, 
€Onxe Ta wavTa 6 yevyyoas Kal Texvitevoas TaTyp, Gore 76 “ éya@ ete 
Geds ods” toov éori ta “ éyd clus roinrys Kai Snpwovpyds”). 

In % the writer adds a new touch (as if to suggest that 
Abraham propagated his mio-ris) in peta “loadk Kat ‘laxdp 1+—who 
shared the same outlook—rév ouykAnpovépev (a Kow7, though 
not a LXX, term for co-heir) tijs émayyeNlas tis adtis. Their 
individual faith is noted later (vv.2% #1). In sketching his fine 
mystical interpretation of Abraham’s hope, the author ignores 
the fact that Jacob, according to Gn 33)” (éroince aird éxet 
oixias), did erect a permanent settlement for himself at Sukkoth. 
His immediate interest is not in Isaac and Jacob but in 
Abraham, and in the contrast of the tent-life with the stable, 
settled existence in a city—the idea which recurs in 127% 1314, 
It is a Philonic thought in germ, for Philo (Leg. Adleg. 32°) 
declares that the land promised by God to Abraham is a wéAus 
ayabh kal woAd) Kal opddpa eddainwv, typifying the higher con- 
templation of divine truth in which alone the soul is at home, or 
that the soul lives for a while in the body as in a foreign land 
(de Somaniis, 1°*), till God in pity conducts it safe to pytpdioAts or 
immortality. The historical Abraham never dreamed of a més, 
but our author imaginatively allegorizes the promised land once 
more (cp. 4%"), this time as (12%) a celestial wddts or Jerusalem, 
like Paul and the apocalyptists. According to later tradition 
in Judaism, the celestial Jerusalem was shown in a vision to 
Abraham at the scene of Gn 15%?! (Apoc. Bar. 4*), or to Jacob at 
Bethel (Beresh. rabba on Gn 281’). *EéeSdxero yap—and this 
showed the steady patience( 108°) and inward expectation (11!) of 
his faith—riv tods OeneXlous (rovs, because it was such foundations 
that the tents lacked) €xoucay médv. No doubt there was some- 
thing promised by God which Abraham expected and did get, in 
this life; the writer admits that (618-5), But, in a deeper sense, 
Abraham had yearnings for a higher, spiritual bliss, for heaven 
as his true home. The fulfilment of the promise about his 
family was not everything; indeed, his real faith was in an 
unseen future order of being (111). However, the realization of 
the one promise about Isaac (6!%45) suggests a passing word 
upon the faith of Sara (vv. 12), 


1 According to Jubilees 19/6 Abraham lived to see Jacob’s manhood. 
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U Tt was by faith that even (xal) Sara got strength to conceive, bearing a 
son when she was past the age for tt—because she considered she could rely on 
flim who gave the promise. ™ Thus a single man, though (kat radra) he was 
Physically impotent, had issue in number ‘like the stars in heaven, countless 
as the sand on the seashore.” 


This is the first instance of a woman’s faith recorded, and she 
is a married woman. Paul (Ro 4!) ignores any faith on her 
part. Philo again praises Sarah, but not for her faith; it is her 
loyalty and affection for her husband which he singles out for 
commendation, particularly her magnanimity in the incident of 
Gn 162 (de Abrahamo, 42-44). Our author declares that even 
in spite of her physical condition (kat adth Edppa), she believed 
God when he promised her a child. The allusion is to the tale 
of Gn 1745-217, which the readers are assumed to know, with its 
stress on the renewal of sexual functions in a woman of her age. 
This is the point of xai airy, not “ mere woman that she was ” 
(Chrysostom, Oec., Bengel), nor “in spite of her incredulity ” 
(Bleek), nor “Sara likewise,” z.e. as well as Abraham (Delitzsch, 
Hofmann, von Soden, Vaughan), owing to her close connexion 
with Abraham (Westcott, Seeberg), though the notion of “ like- 
wise” is not excluded from the author's meaning, since the 
husband also was an old man. A gloss (oretpa, 7 oreipa, 7 
orelpa ovca) was soon inserted by D* P, nearly all the versions, 
and Origen. This is superfluous, however, and probably arose 
from dittography ([APPAZTEIPA). The general idea is plain, 
though there is a difficulty in Suvapw oPev (ze. from God) 
eis KaraBodhy oméppatos=eis TO KaraBddAccGar o7éppa, 2.¢. for 
Abraham the male to do the work of generation upon her. This 
is how the text was understood in the versions, ¢.g. the Latin (“in 
conceptionem seminis”). Probably it was what the writer meant, 
though the expression is rather awkward, for xaraBody orépparos 
means the act of the male; eis trodoyyv oréparos would have 
been the correct words. This has been overcome (a) by omit- 
ting kal adr} Xdppa as a gloss, or (4) by reading adrf Xdppa. 
(2) certainly clears up the verse, leaving Abraham as the subject 
of both verses (so Field in Motes on Transi. of NT, p. 232, and 
Windisch) ; (4) is read by Michaelis, Storr, Rendall, Hort, and 
Riggenbach, the latter interpreting it not as “ dativus commodi,” 
but= “along with.” If the ordinary text is retained, the idea 
suggested in xal airy Sdppa is made explicit in wapd katpdy 
fAukias. What rendered such faith hard for her was her physical 
condition. Philo (de Abrah. 22) applies this to both parents 
(78n yap Srepydixes yeyovores Od. paxpdv yijpas dréyvocay raids 
o7opav), and a woman in the period of life described in Gn 181-12 
is called by Josephus yivo.ov tiv HAtkiav 4dn mpoBeBAnkds (Anz. 
vii. 8. 4). 
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Bis 73 rexv@car (D* P 69. 436. 462. 1245. 1288. 2005 syrk!) after aBev 
is a harmless gloss. The addition of érexev (x°K L P lat arm) after jrxlas 
was made when the force of xal (=even) before zrapa xatp6y was missed. 


Moray Hyijoaro Toy érayyerhdpevoy (10%) is an assertion which 
shows that the author ignores her sceptical laughter in Gn 18!2; 
he does not hesitate (cp. v.2”) to deal freely with the ancient 
story in order to make his point, and indeed ignores the equally 
sceptical attitude of Abraham himself (Gn 171”). To be mords 
in this connexion is to be true to one’s word, as Cicero observes 
in the de Offcits (i. 7: “fundamentum autem justitiae fides, id 
est dictorum conventorumque constantia et veritas”). The 
promise was fulfilled in this life, so that Sara’s faith resembles 
that of Noah (v.”). The fulfilment is described in v.”, where, 
after 8.5 cal ap évds (¢.e. Abraham),! éyevrfPqoo (pe & LY 
1739, etc.) is read by some authorities for éyern@noav (A DK P 
etc.), though the latter suits the dad in dp évég rather better. 
In either case something like réxva must be understood. *A¢’ 
évés is resumed in kal raira (a v./. in x Co 68 for the less 
common xal rovtro) vevexpwyévou (in the sense of Ro 4). 
Gen. r. on Gn 25! applies Job 147° to Abraham, but the plain 
sense is given in Augustine’s comment (C7ui#. Det, xvi. 28): “sicut 
aiunt, qui scripserunt interpretationes nominum Hebraeorum, 
quae his sacris literis continentur, Sara interpretatur princeps mea, 
Sarra autem uirtus. Unde scriptum est in epistula ad Hebraeos : 
Fide et ipsa Sarra uirtutem accepit ad emissionem seminis. 
Ambo enim seniores erant, sicut scriptura testatur; sed illa 
etiam sterilis et cruore menstruo iam destituta, propter quod 
iam parere non posset, etiam si sterilis non fuisset. Porro si 
femina sit prouectioris aetatis, ut ei solita mulierum adhuc 
fluant, de iuuene parere potest, de seniore non potest; quamuis 
adhuc possit ille senior, sed de adulescentula gignere, sicut 
Abraham post mortem Sarrae de Cettura potuit [Gn 25%], quia 
uiuidam eius inuenit aetatem. Hoc ergo est, quod mirum 
commendat apostolus, et ad hoc dicit Abrahae iam fuisse corpus 
emortuum, quoniam non ex omni femina, cui adhuc esset 
aliquod pariendi tempus extremum, generare ipse in illa aetate 
adhuc posset.” This elucidates He 114-12, In what follows, 
the author is quoting from the divine promise in Gn 221’, a 
passage much used in later Jewish literature,? though this is the 
only full allusion to it in the NT (cf. Ro 92”). 

Before passing to the third phase of Abraham’s faith, the 
writer adds (vv.1%16) a general reflection on the faith of the 
patriarchs, an application of vv.° 1°, There were promises which 

Vs 512 éuprévare els’ABpadpu rov warépa ducov.. . Ore els Fv. 
7 The comparison of a vast number to stars and sands is common in Greek 
and Latin literature ; cp. ¢.g. Pindar’s Olymp, 2%, and Catullus, 6120, 
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could not be fulfilled in the present life, and this aspect of faith 
is now presented. 

18 (These all died in faith without obtaining the promises; they only 
saw them far away and hailed them, owning they were ‘strangers and 
extles” upon earth. +4 Now people who speak in this way plainly show they 
are tn search of a fatherland. © Tf they thought of the land they have left 
behind, they would have time to go back, * but they really aspire to the better 
land in heaven. Thatis why God ts not ashamed to be called their God; he 
has prepared a City for them.) 

Otto. wdvres (those first mentioned in *!2, particularly the 
three patriarchs) died as well as lived xara aiorw, which is 
substituted here for wiore: either as a literary variety of ex- 
pression, or in order to suggest mioris as the sphere and standard 
of their characters. The writer argues that the patriarchs 
already possessed a mioris in eternal life beyond the grave; 
their very language proves that. M Kopuodpevo. explains the 
aiotts in which they died; this is the force of wy. All they had 
was a far-off vision of what had been promised them, but a 
vision which produced in them a glad belief—iS8dvres kat doracd- 
pevot, the latter ptc. meaning that they hailed the prospect with 
delight, sure that it was no mirage. The verb here is less meta- 
phorical than, ¢g., in Musonius (ed. Hense), vi.: riyv 8 fw as 
Tov ayabGy péyrotov doraldpueba, or Philo (dyaarnoor obv aperas Kal 
doraca Wuyy Ti ceavrod, guts rer. div. heres, 8). Two interesting 
classical parallels may be cited, from Euripides (Jom, 585-587: 

ov Tairov eloos paiverar Tov TpayudaTwY 

apocwley dvrwv eyyibev & dpwopévor. 

éya S& trav pev ovpdopay dowalopan) 
and Vergil (den. 354 “TItaliam laeto socii clamore salutant”). 
Chrysostom prettily but needlessly urges that the whole metaphor 
is nautical (rv wAcdvtwv Kal méppwodev Spwvtwy tas TOES Tas 
aoloupévas, as mplv 7} eioedbely cis airas TH tpoopyoe AaBdvres 
abras oixe.ovvrat). 

Kopiodpevor (p® x* P W 33, etc.) is more likely to be original than a con- 
formation to 10° 1189; the sense is unaffected if we read the more common 
naBdvres (XC DK LW 6, 104. 1739, Orig.), The reading of A arm (mpocdeéd- 
peevot) makes no sense. 

Kal épodoyjcavres, for to reside abroad carried with it a 
certain stigma, according to ancient opinion (cp. eg. Zp. 
Aristeae, 249, kaddv év idle Kat Civ cai redeurav. 7 S¢ Eevia rots 
pev w&you xatappovnow épyalera, rots d€ wAoucios dvedos, ds 
dua Kaxiay éxrenrwxdow: Sir 2972%8 etc.). The admission, dre 
Evo. kal wapemiSypol eiow emt yfs, is a generalization from the 
Oriental deprecation of Jacob in Gn 479 (clrev “IaxdB ro Bapad, 
ai huépar tov eruv ras Cwys pov as mapouxG xrdA.), and the similar 
confession of Abraham in Gn 23* to the sons of Heth, zépouxos 
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Kal mapemioyuos éyd eius pel tyav. The éri yys is a homiletic 
touch, as in Ps 119!° (wdporxds ciue ev tH HQ). In both cases this 
Gporoyta THs éAmidos (107) is made before outsiders, and the 
words émi rjjs yfs start the inference (vv.!*1®) that the true home 
of these confessors was in heaven. Such a mystical significance 
of vor kal mapemiSypot, which had already been voiced in the 
psalter, is richly and romantically developed by Philo, but it never 
became prominent in primitive Christianity. Paul’s nearest 
approach to it is worded differently (Phil 37°, where 76 zroAirevpa 
corresponds to warpis here). In Eph 212), indeed, Christians are 
no longer vor xai wdporxor, for these terms are applied literally 
to pagans out of connexion with the chosen People of God. The 
only parallel to the thought of Hebrews is in 1 P, where Christians 
are wraperonot (11) and rapotko. kal rapertdyuor (214), The term 
&évou is used here as a synonym for zdpotxot, which (cp. Eph 2}: 19) 
would be specially intelligible to Gentile Christians. ITZaperi- 
Sywos Only occurs in the LXX in Gn 234, Ps 39%; in the 
Egyptian papyri rapemidypoirres (consistentes) denotes foreigners 
who settled and acquired a domicile in townships or cities like 
Alexandria (GCP. i. 40, 55; cp. A. Peyron’s Papyrt graed R. 
Taur. Muset Aegypiit, 8°3 rév raperdypotvrov xat [Ka |roucowvrev 
ev] [rlavrals] €évwv), and for évor.=peregrini, ZZ. Arist. 10g f. 
The use of such metaphorical terms became fairly common in 
the moral vocabulary of the age, quite apart from the OT, e.g. 
Marcus Aurelius, ii. 17 (6 88 Bids wéAeuos Kai Eévov émidypuia) A 
similar symbolism recurs in the argument of Epictetus (ii. 23, 36 f.) 
against the prevalent idea that logic, style, and eloquence are the 
end of philosophy: otov ef tis dmimv eis rHv warpida THY éavTod 
Kal Otodevwv mavdokeiov Kaddv adpéocavTos air@ rod mavdoKeiov Kara- 
pevor €v TO Travooxeiw. avOpwrre, éreAdGov cov THs Tpobécews* ovK eis 
TovTo Mdeves, GAAG Oud. TOUTOV . . . TO OE mpoKeipevoy exeivo’ els TIV 
warpioa érave\Ociv. In a more specifically religious sense, it is 
expressed in the saying of Anaxagoras quoted by Diogenes 
Laertius (il. 3. 7, xpos Tov elrrdvra, “ ovdéy cou wéAee THS warpidos,” 
“edpyme” epy, “Euor yap Kat odddpa peree THs warpidos,” Seléas 
tov ovpavév). According to Philo, the confession that they were 
strangers and pilgrims meant that the soul in this world longed 
to return to its pre-existent state in the eternal order, and could 
never feel at home among things material. So, eg., de confus. 
ling. 17, 8a rotro ot Kata Mwvorjv codot mdvres eiod-yovrae “ rapot- 
Kotvres-” al yap Tovrwv Yuxal oréd\Novrar pev daouxiay obdérore THV 
&é ovpavod, cidGace d€ evexa tod Pirofedpovos Kai pirouabods 
eis THY Tepiyeoy pow drodypely . . . eravépyovrar éxelore rdAuw, 
Bev dpyyOyoay ro mpBrov, warpida wey tov oipdvioy xdpov &v & 
moAurevovrat, Eévyv 88 Tov mepiyeov év O wapsKnoav vouitovoa Kr. 
In Cherub. 33, 34, commenting on mdpouxor in Lv 2528, he argues 
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that this is the real position of all wise souls towards God, since 
each of us is a stranger and sojourner in the foreign city of the 
world where God has for a time placed us till we return to Him. 


The metaphor had been applied, in a derogatory sense, by Sallust to the 
lazy and sensual men who never know what real life means, but who pass 
through ,it heedlessly: ‘‘many human beings, given over to sensuality and 
sloth (‘ventri atque somno’), uneducated, and uncultured, have gone through 
life like travellers” (‘‘ vitam sicuti peregrinantes transiere,” Cazz/. 2). 


Such a confession proves (v.14) that the men in question are 
not satisfied with the present outward order of things; éudavi- 
foucw (Esth 272 cai airy éveddvicey TG Bacttel ta rhs ériBovdArs : 
Ac 2345, OGJS. (iii a.D.) 42°, SylZ. 2268 rhv re mapovoiay eudavi- 
cavrwy tod Bacidews), they thus avow or affirm, én martpiia 
émuLntotow (Valckenaer’s conjecture, érz Zyrodet, is ingenious but 
needless, cp. 1314). For mdrpis in a mystical sense, compare Philo, 
de Agric. 14, commenting on Gn 47*): 7G yap dvt mica yy 
gcopod warpisa pev otpavdv, Eévyv 88 yhv eXaxe, Kal vowiler tov 
pev codias olkov idiov, Tov 8& cdpmaros 6Ovelov, o Kal zraperioynpety 
olerat. Here it is “heaven, the heart’s true home.” The 
creditable feature in this kind of life was that these men had 
deliberately chosen it! Had they liked, they might have taken 
another and a less exacting line (v.'). Et pév (as in 84) éuyy- 
péveuor (referring to the continuous past) crA. The pyvnpovetovow 
of 8* D* was due to the influence of the preceding presents, 
just as éuvypdvevoay (33. 104. 216 Cosm.) to the influence of 
é€éByoav, which in turn was smoothed out into the usual NT 
term épiGov (SS DK LW 436. g19. 1288. 1739). Mvnpovevew 
here has the sense of “giving a thought to,” as in Jos. dxf. vi. 
37, ovre tpopis éuvypovevcey ovd vrvov, and below in v.%. Time 
(as Ac 2475), as elsewhere in Hebrews, rather than opportunity 
(x Mac 15%4 qyets S& Karpov Exovres dvrexdpeba. THs KAnpovopias 
nov Kal Tv watépwv Hudv), is the idea of etxov av katpiv, Katpds 
taking an infinitive dvaxdpipat (so Codex A in Jg 11° kat dvexd- 
papey zpos Tov warépa abrys, for the dméorpeyey of B), as in Eurip. 
Rhesus, 10 (xatpdss yap &xotcat). 

Philo remarks of Abraham: rls & ovx ay perarpamébuevos radivdpdunoev 


otxade, Bpaxéa pev dpovrloas Trav pwedrovedy édrldwy, rhv dé wapotcay drroplay 
omevsiwy éxpuyeiv (de Abrahamo, 18). 


**Sometimes he wished his aims had been 
To gather gain like other men ; 
Then thanked his God he’d traced his track 
Too far for wish to drag him back.” 
(THomas Harpy, Zhe Zwo Jen.) 


On the contrary (v.?°), so far from that, they held on, the writer 


1Cp. Zest. Job xxxiii. (obrw kayo qynodyny ra ena, dvr’ obdévos mpds 
éxelyny rhyv wrod rept Fis NeAdAnKey prot o Gyyedos). 
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adds ; viv 8¢ (logical, as in 8°, not temporal) Kpetrtovos dpéyovrat, 
Toit éorw éoupaviou (so God is described in 2 Mac 3% as 6 riy 
karouxiay éroupaviov éxwv).  Atd obx émaroxdverat (Compare 21!) 
adtols 6 Qeds “beds” émkaheiobar (epexegetic infinitive) “ adray,” 
referring to Ex 38, “Ey ety. . . Geds "ABpadu kai Oeds “Toad xat 
Geds *IaxwP8, which the writer! interprets (cp. Mk 122627) as an 
assurance of immortality. Their hope of a zarpés or heavenly 
home was no illusion; it was because God had such a wdéAus 
(v.10) all ready for them that he could call himself their God. 
He might have been ashamed to call himself such, had he not 
made this provision for their needs and prepared this reward for 
their faith (jrotuacey, cp. Mt 2354). 

The third phase of the faith of Abraham (vv.27!9%) is now 
chronicled, followed by three instances of faith at the end of 


life, in Isaac, Jacob, and Joseph (vv.20-22), 


1" Tt was by fatth (wiore), “when Abraham was put to the test, that he 
sacrificed Isaac” ; he was ready to sacrifice “‘his only son,” although he had 
recewved the promises, and had been told (rps bv, as 5°) that (art recitative) 
** dt ¢s through Isaac (not Ishmael) that your offspring shall be reckoned” —~ 
9 for he considered God was able even to raise men from the dead. Hertce 
(88ev, causal) he did eet him back, by what was a parable of the resurrection. 
0 Tt was by farth that Isaac blessed Jacob and Esau in connection with the 
future. ™ It was by faith that, when Jacob was dying (darobvicxwv), he 
blessed each of the sons of Joseph, ‘‘ bending in prayer over the head of his 
staff.” ™ It was by faith that Joseph at hds end (redevrév only here) thought 
about the exodus of the sons of Lsrael, and gave orders about his own bones, 


The supreme test of Abraham’s ziotis is found in the story 
of Gn 22118, which Jewish tradition always reckoned as the last 
and sorest of his ten trials (Pirke Aboth 54). It is cited in 
4 Mac 161820 as a classical example of trouo) (ddhetdere rdyra 
wovov tropevew Sua tov Gedy, 8¢ bv Kal 6 marhp Fuav “ABpadp. 
corevdey Tov eOvordropa vidy spayidoa Ioad« xrd.). In v.17 the 
perfect tense mpocevfvoxey may mean “the ideally accomplished 
sacrifice, as permanently recorded in scripture” (Moulton, so 
Diat. 2751); but it is more likely to be aoristic (cp. Simcox, 
Lang. of NT., pp. 104, 126). Meupafduevos echoes Gn 22! (6 
Geds éreipadey tov ’ABpadu). Kat (epexegetic) rév povoyery (a 
Lucan use of the term in the NT)? mpooédepey (conative imper- 
fect of interrupted action, like é«déAovv in Lk 159) 6 tas émayye- 
hias dvade§dpevos, z.¢. the promises of a son, of a numerous line 
of descendants (v."*), and of a blessing thus coming to all nations. 

1 Origen (Joh. ii. 17): weyddn yap Swped rots warpidpyats TO Tov Oedy dyrh 
dvduaros mpordya Thy éxelvwy dvonaclay TH >Oeds< ldlg avrod tpocryopla. 

“The LXX of Gn 22” reads rév dyamryrév, but perhaps the writer of II pds 
‘Efpafous read a text like that underlying Aquila (rdév povoyer9), Josephus 
(rdv povoyerj, Ant. i. 3. 1), and Symmachus (rdv Kévov). Movoyerts and 
d-yarnrés, as applied to a son, tended to shade into one another. Philo reads 
dyarnros Kal pwovos (guod deus tmmut. 4, etc.). 
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This is made explicit in v.18, with its quotation from Gn 21”, 
For dvadéxouo. in the sense of ‘‘secure,” see the line from 
Sophocles’ “ Ichneutae,” in Oxyrh. Papyrt, vii. 25 (dv PoiBos tpiv 
elare x[ a |vedéEaro). 

In v.!9 hoyiodpevos (as Ro 818 etc.) explains why he had the 
courage to sacrifice Isaac, although the action seemed certain to 
wreck the fulfilment of what God had promised him. He held 
OTL kat ék vexpav éyelpew (weakened into éyeipas by A P, etc.) 
duvatés (Dan 3)" ds éore Suvards efeA€o Oat Huds xrr., and Ro 4?) 
sc. €orw & Oeds. Abraham, says Philo (de Abrahamo, 22), wdvra 
noe. Geg Suvara. oxedov e& ert omapydvey Touti 7d Séypa rpopadoica. 
Later (32) he speaks of this sacrifice as the most outstanding 
action in Abraham’s life—éAlyou yap 8 ddvar rdcas doat 
Geodircis trepBdANa. It was “a complicated and brilliant act of 
faith” (A. B. Davidson), for God seemed to contradict God, 
and the command ran counter to the highest human affection 
(Wis 10% copia... éxt rékvov orAdyxvos icyvpov épiragev). As 
Chrysostom put it, this was the special trial, Ta yap rod Geod 
€ddxer TOIs TOV Geod pdyxerGar, Kai wioris éudxero TioTE, Kal mpdc- 
Taypa érayyedig. Hence (68ev, in return for this superb faith) 
éxopioato, he did recover him (xouileoOai, as in Gn 38” etc., of 
getting back what belongs to you),! in a way that prefigured the 
resurrection (xpeirrovos dvaordcews, v.25), Such is the meaning 
of év wapaBodf (cp. 9°). Isaac’s restoration was to Abraham a 
sort? of resurrection (v.%5* ‘‘quaedam resurrectionis fuit species, 
quod subito liberatus fuit ex media morte,” Calvin). ’Ey zapa- 
Bod has been taken sometimes in two other ways. (a)=zapa- 
BodGs, ze. beyond all expectation, almost wapaddéws, zap’ 
éAqida(s), or in a desperate peril, as Polybius says of Hannibal 
(i. 23. 7, dveAmiorws Kal rapaBddws abrés ev TH oxddy diedvye). 
This is at any rate less far-fetched than—(4) “whence he had 
originally got him, figuratively-speaking,” as if the allusion was 
to vevexpwpevov (in v.12)! Against (a) is the fact that wrapaBody 
never occurs in this sense. 


Augustine’s comment is (Czwdt, Dez, xvi. 32): ‘non haesitauit, quod sibi 
reddi poterat immolatus, qui dari potuit non speratus. Sic intellectum est 
et in epistula ad Hebraeos, et sic expositum [He 1177-19] . . . cuius simili- 
tudinem, nisi illius unde dicit apostolus: Qui proprio filio non pepercit, sed 
pro nobis omnibus tradidit eum?” He makes Isaac carrying the wood a type 
of Christ carrying his cross, and the ram caught in the thicket typical of 
Christ crowned with thorns. According to the later Jewish tradition (Pzrge 
R. Eliezer, 31), Isaac’s soul, which had left his body as his father’s sword 





1 Josephus (Amt. i. 13. 4) describes the father and son as map édridas 
éavrovs Kexouicpévot, Philo (de Josepho, 35, Td xouloacda Trév dderdpdv) has 
the same usage. 

2 Aelian (Var. Hist. iii. 33) speaks of Satyrus the flautist, tpérov rid 
rhy réxyny expavrlfwr wapaBory Ty wpos pirocodlay. 

12 
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was falling, returned at the words, “* Lay not thy hand on the lad’; thus 
Abraham and Isaac “learned that God would raise the dead.” 

The next three instances are of miotis as irdoracts éhiriLopevuy, 
the hope being one to be realized in the destiny of the race 
(vv.20-22), 

The solitary instance of miomts in Isaac (v.%°) is that men- 
tioned in Gn 2728: 29. 8%. 40, a faith which (111) anticipated a future 
for his two sons. Eé\déynoev, of one man blessing another, as in 
m= In rat wept pedddvrav (sc. mpaypydrwv), where pédAqy refers 
to a future in this world, the xa/ simply! emphasizes cept ped- 
Advrwv edddynoev, and the whole phrase goes with evAdyycer, 
not with wiore. The very fact that he blessed his two sons 
proved that he believed the divine promises to them would be 
realized in the future. The next two instances of faith are taken 
from death-beds ; it is faith, not in personal immortality, but in 
the continuance of the chosen race. In v.”! the writer quotes 
from Gn 472! Kat rpocextvycey “IopanrA éri 7d dxpov THs PaBdov 
airod, where the LXX by mistake has read nn (staff) instead 
of mp7 (bed), and the incident is loosely transferred to the later 


situation (Gn 48%), when Jacob blessed the two sons of Joseph. 
Supporting himself on? his staff, he bowed reverently before 
God, as he blessed the lads. (In the Ep. Barnabas 13*, the 
writer interprets Jacob’s preference for the younger son as a 
proof that Christians, not Jews, were the real heirs of God’s 
blessing!) In v.?? the argument draws upon Gn 50725 (Ex 
13, Jos 242), where Joseph makes the Israelites swear to 
remove his remains from Egypt to the promised land, so con- 
fident was he that God’s promise to the people would one day 
be fulfilled. Tedeutdy (Gn 50% Kat éreAcirycev “Iwonp) wept rijs 
é€é5ou (only here in this sense in NT) rév uidv “lopahd éuvypdveuce 
(called to mind, as v.15) kat mept tév doréwy (uncontracted form 
as in LXX and Mt 2327, Lk 2439; cp. Cronert, Mem. Graeca 
Flercul, 166*) aitot évetetXaro. Joseph’s faith also was shown in 
his conviction of the future promised by God to Israel, but it 
found a practical expression in the instructions about conveying 
his mummy out of Egypt (Sir 4918 kal ra. dora adrod éreoxerynoay). 

The ninth example of mioris is Moses, of whom almost as 
much is made as of Abraham. Five instances of faith are 
mentioned in connexion with his career (vv.28-29), 


3 Tt was by faith that Moses was ‘‘ hidden for three months” (rplunvoy, 
sc. xpévov) after birth by his parents, because “they saw” the child was 


*To suggest that it means “‘even” is flat, for a blessing, ex Aypothes?, 
referred to the future. Its omission (by § K L P, the eastern versions, etc.) 
is more easily explained than its insertion. 

21K 1% wpocextvycer 6 Bacideds ext rhy xoirny, érl has the same local 
sense. 
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**Seautiful” (Ac 7), and had no fear of the royal decree, ™ It was by faith 
that Moses refused, ‘‘ when he had grown up,” to be called the son of Pharaoh’s 
daughter; * til-treatment with God's people he preferred to the passing 
pleasures of sin, ® considering obloqguy with the messiah to be richer wealth 
than all Egypt's treasures—for he had an eye to the Reward. ™ 7t was by 
faith that he left Egypt, not from any fear of the king's wrath; like one 
who saw the King Invisible, he never flinched. ™ It was by faith that he 
celebrated ‘‘the passover”’ and performed the sprinkling by blood, so that §‘ the 
destroying angel” (cf. 1 Co 10") might not touch Israel's firstborn, *® It was 
by faith that they crossed the Red Sea (Ac 7*) like dry land—and when the 
Egyptians attempted zt, they were drowned, 


Moses (v.28) owed the preservation of his life as an infant to 
the courageous tions of his parents (watépwy =yoveis, parentes, 
like patres in Ovid’s Metam. 4°1, and Plato’s Leges, vi. 772 E, 
dyabav ratépwv pivrt). The writer quotes from Ex 223, adding 
that, as the result of their faith, they had no fear of the royal 
edict (diaraypya as in Jos. Amz. xvi. 16.5; Wis 11’ etc.). This is 
the main point of their zioris. On doretov see Philo’s azz. Mos. 
i. 3: yevvybeis ody 6 mais edOis dunv evépawvey dorevorépav } Kar 
iSidryv, as kal Tov Tod Tupdvvou Kypvypdruv, ép Srov oldy re Fr, 
Tovs yoveis 6Xoynoat). The Hebrew text makes the mother act 
alone, but the LXX gives the credit to both parents; and this 
tradition is followed by Philo and Josephus (4x7. ii. 9. 4), as by 
our author. 


The parents of Moses are the first anonymous people in the roll-call of 
faith’s representatives. Calvin rather severely ranks their faith on a lower 
level, because the parents of Moses were moved by the external appearance 
of their child, and because they ought to have brought him up themselves 
(*‘notandum est fidem quae hic laudatur ualde fuisse imbecillam. Nam 
quum posthabito mortis suae metu Mosen deberent educare, eum exponunt. 
Patet igitur illorum fidem breui non tantum uacillasse sed fuisse collapsam ’). 
Still, he reflects that this is after all an encouragement, since it proves that 
even weak faith is not despised by God. Chrysostom’s comment is kinder ; 
the writer, he thinks, means to afford additional encouragement to his 
readers by adducing not only heroes, but commonplace people as examples 
of faith (do7uwv, dvarduwy), 

Another (72) gloss has been inserted here, after v.4, by D* 1827 and 
nearly all the MSS of the Latin versions, viz. réere: uéyas yeviuevos Mwvos 
dvetveyv roy Alytrrioy Karavody ray Tarelvwow Tov adedpidy adrod, a homi- 
letical application of Ex 24 (used in Ac 7**), 


The second item of faith (v.”*) is the first individual proof by 
Moses himself. Josephus (Azzé. ii. 9. 7) makes Moses refuse the 
Pharaoh’s crown when a baby. The Pharaoh’s daughter placed 
the child in her father’s arms; he took it, pressed it to his 
bosom, and to please his daughter graciously put the crown upon 
its head. But the child threw it to the ground and stamped on 
it. Which seemed ominous to the king! The writer of Hebrews 
avoids such fancies, and simply summarizes Ex 2£, where 
Moses péyas yevdpevos (from Ex 211; 2, as Calvin points out, 
when his refusal could not be set down to childish ignorance 
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of the world, nor to youthful impetuousness) jpyycaro (with 
infinitive as in Wis 1227 1616 1710) NéyeoBar vids Ouyatpds dapacd. 
His religious motive in declining the title and position of son to 
an Egyptian princess (Jub 47°) is now given (v.%); pad)ov 
édépevos (for the construction and idea, cp. OGLS. 669" paddov 
THy TOV mpoTépwy exdpywv aldvioy cwyGeav puidcowy q<u> THV 
mpdckaipov Tivos adtxiav peyunodevos) ouykaxovxetcbar (a2 new 
compound, unknown to the LXX) 14 Aad toi Ocod 7 mpdcKatpor (a 
non-LXX term! which first occurs in 4 Mac 15? ® 8, and passed 
into the early Christian vocabulary as an antithesis to aidyuos) 
éxew dpaptias dmékavow. The duapria is the sin which he 
would have committed in proving disloyal to the People of God ; 
that might have been pleasant for the time being, but mlotis 
looks to higher and lasting issues (10% 111). It would have 
been “sin” for him to choose a high political career at court, 
the “sin” of apostasy; he did what others in their own way had 
done afterwards (10°5, cp. 13°). 

For &méAavors see Antipater of Tarsus (Stob. Flordleg. Ixvii. 25): Trav & 
qecov <Blov>, éfovclay diddvra mpds axodaclay cal roixlhwy joovay drédavow 
dryevvay Kal puxpoxapGy, led0eov voutfover, and 4 Mac 5%, where the tyrant 
taunts the conscientious Jews, cal yap dvénrov Toiro rd ph drodavew ruv xwpis 
évelSous fddwy. Philo (vt. Mos. i. 6: yevduevds Te Stadepdvrws doxyrhs 
éduyodeelas Kal roy dBpodla:rov Ploy ws ovdels Erepos yxAevdoas—YPuyy yap 
érébe pdévy Sfv, ob owpuart) praises the asceticism of Moses in the palace 
of the Pharaoh, but gives an interpretation of his reward which is lower 
than that of our author; he declares (i. 27) that as Moses renounced the 
high position of authority which he might have enjoyed in Egypt (éredh yap 
Thy Alytrrov xaré\urev tryenovlay, Ovyarpioots rod rére Bacidevovros dy), 
because he disapproved of the local injustice, God rewarded him with 
authority over a greater nation. 


In v.*® the reason for this renunciation of the world is 
explained. MetLova moétov fhynodpevos (cp. v.44 and Aoyiodpevos 
in v.9) tay Aiydmrou Oyoaupav tov dvedicpdv Tod Xpiorrod (as 
involved in ovyxaxovxetofat TG Aad rot Geod). This is one of 
the writer’s dinting phrases. There is a special obloquy in being 
connected with Christ. It is one of the things which Christians 
have to face to-day (131%), and, the writer argues, it has always 
been so; Moses himself, the leader of God’s people at the first, 
showed his wioris by deliberately meeting it. The obloquy was 
part of the human experience of Jesus himself (12? 132), but the 
point here in tév éveSiopdv trod Xpiorod is that, by identifying 
himself with God’s people in Egypt, Moses encountered the 
same éveidiopos as their very messiah afterwards was to endure. 
He thus faced what the writer, from his own standpoint, does 
not hesitate to call rév évedicpdv tod Xpurrot. Whether he had 
in mind anything further, eg. the idea that 6 Xpiords here 
; 1 Tt recurs in an edict of Caracalla (215 A.D.), quoted by Mitteis-Wilcken, 
i, 2. 39. 
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means the pre-incarnate Logos, as though a mystical sense 
like that of x Co r1o* underlay the words, is uncertain and 
rather unlikely, though the idea that Christ was suffering in the 
person of the Israelites, or that they represented him, might be 
regarded as justified by the language, eg., of Ps 895! (rod dvet- 
duo pod rav dovrAwv cov... ob dveidicay 7d dvrdd\Aaypa Tod Xpicrrod 
gov). The experiences of ingratitude and insulting treatment 
which Moses suffered at the hands of Israel illustrate Chry- 
sostom’s definition of rév évedicudv tod Xpiorod: 7d péxpe TéAovs 
Kal éoxarys dvarvons macxew KakOs .. . TodTo éot dvedic pos 
Tod Xptorod, dray tis Tap’ av evepyeret dvedifyras (citing Mt 27%), 
The basis of this estimate of life is now given: dwéBerev yap eis 
thy picOaoSoctay, as the writer desired his readers to do (10% 
116), *AzoBAérev eis is a common phrase for keeping one’s eye 
upon, having regard to, eg. Theophrastus, ii. 10, xai eis éxeivov 
aroBiéeruv: Josephus, Bell. Jud. ii. 15. 1,6 pev .. . els povoy rd 
AvowteAes 76 €x TOV Gprayav droBAérwv, rapyxovaev. Mr. Starkie, 
in his note on Arist. Acharn. 32, suggests that daoBAdrew, which 
is common in the comic poets and is also a philosophical term 
(eg. Plato’s Phaedo, 115 C; Phaedrus, 234 D), “was used like 
‘to prescind’ in English,” ze. to fix one’s gaze on a single 
object by withdrawing it from everything else. 

The third act of faith in his life (v.?”) is his withdrawal from 
Egypt to Midian (Ex 2!4*=Ac 7%). In ph hoBnbets tov Oupdy 
tol Bacwhéws the author ignores the statement of the OT that 
Moses did fly from Egypt, in terror of being punished by the 
king for having murdered the Egyptian (6pyyv dmetAtcrov BactAéws 
arodipacKkwy, Philo, de vit. Mos. i. 9). Josephus in his own 
way also (Az/. il. 10. 1) eliminates the motive of fear. Our 
author declares that if Moses did retreat from Egypt, it was 
from no fear of Pharaoh, but in the faith that God had a future 
and a mission for him still; he had as little fear of Pharaoh as 
his parents had had, rév ydp ddépartov (sc. Bactdéa) ds Spay éxapte- 
pyoev (cp. Sir 22 et@uvov tiv kapdiay cov Kai kaprépyoov). “The 
courage to abandon work on which one’s heart is set, and accept 
inaction cheerfully as the will of God, is of the rarest and highest 
kind, and can be created and sustained only by the clearest 
spiritual vision” (Peake). The language and thought are illus- 
trated by Epict. ii. 16. 45-46: é ras diavoias exBade . . . Adm, 
poBov, eribvpiav, POdvov, emrtxatpexaxiav, dirapyupiay, padaxiay, 
axpaciav. Tatra 8 otk éorw adAXus éxBareiv, ei pu) pds povov Tov 
Gedy amroBAérovra, éxeivw ove wpoomerovOdra, Tois éxeivouv mpoor- 
dypact Kkabwowwpevov. The phrase os opév means the inward 
vision where, as Marcus Aurelius observes (x. 26), dpdpev, odxi 
rots 6fbarpois, GAN ovy Hrrov évapy@s. In the de Mundo, 3992, 
God is described as doparos dv dhAw wAjv Aoyioped. Philo had 
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already singled out this trait in Moses, e.g. de mutat. nomin. 2: 
Movojs 6 ris dedods dicews Oearys kal Gedatns—eis yap Tov 
yvohov gacly abrév of Oetor xpyopol eioedGetv (Ex 207), ray 
&dparov Kal dowparov ovaiav aivirropevot. In zt, Mos. 1. 15 he 
declares that the Pharaoh had no notion of any invisible God 
(und&a 7d rapdrav vonrov Gedy 2éw trav épatdv vouilwv), and later 
on, commenting on Ex 207! (i, 28), he adds that Moses entered 
the darkness, rouréorwy eis rhv ded Kal dédparoy Kal dodparov roy 
dvrwv mrapaderyparikyy ovciav, Ta abéara gioe OvyTH Karavodv. 

On pd doByfets tay Oupdv tod Bactddws, it may be noted that 
the Stoics took the prudential line of arguing that one ought not 
needlessly to provoke a tyrant: “sapiens nunquam potentium 
iras provocabit, immo declinabit, non aliter quam in navigando 
procellam ” (Seneca, £/. xiv. 7). Various attempts have been 
made to explain away the contradiction between this statement 
and that of Ex 214. (a) Some think they are not irreconcilable ; 
“so far as his life was concerned, he feared, but in a higher 
region he had no fear” (A. B. Davidson), ze he was certain 
God would ultimately intervene to thwart Pharaoh, and so took 
precautions to save his own life in the interest of the cause. This 
is rather artificial, however, though maintained by some good 
critics like Lunemann. (4) Or, the 6vuos may be not anger at 
the murder of the Egyptian, but the resentment of Moses’ action 
in refusing a court position and withdrawing from Egypt 
(Vaughan, Dods, Delitzsch, etc.). (¢) A more favourite method 
is to deny that the writer is alluding to Ex 21+ at all, and to 
refer the passage to the real Exodus later (so Calvin, Bleek, 
Westcott, Seeberg, and many other edd.); but this is to antici- 
pate v.28, and the Israelites were ordered out of Egypt by 
Pharaoh, not exposed to any anger of his. 

The fourth act of faith (v.28) is his obedience to the divine 
orders of Ex 121248 (cp. Wis 185%), which proved that he be- 
lieved, in spite of appearances, that God had protection and a 
future for the People. Memoinxev is another aoristic perfect ; wpéo- 
xuous is not a LXX term, and Giyyavw (Otyn) only occurs in LXX 
in Ex 19! (= Heb 12%), As @tyyavw may take a genitive (1220) 
as well as an accusative, dAofpevwy might go with mpwrdéroxa. (2.6. 
of the Egyptians) and @’yn with adrdy (the Israelites). Note the 
alliteration in miote wen. mdoxa ... mpdoxuow. The ta pr} 
clause explains thy mpécxuow Toi aiparos. 


By one Old Latin, orat any rate a non-Vulgate, text of this passage, in Codex 
Harleianus (ed. E. S. Buchanan, Sacred Latin Texts, is, ees a gloss is 
inserted at this point: ‘‘fide praedaverunt Aegyptios exeuntes” (Ex 12%: 36), 
which was evidently known to Sedulius Scotus (Migne, ciii. 268 C), who 
quotes it as “‘fide praedaverunt Aegyptios, quia crediderunt se iterum in 
Aegyptum non reversuros.” 
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The fifth act of faith (v.29) is the crossing of the Red Sea 
(Ex 14)-), Strictly speaking, this is an act of faith on the part 
of the Israelites; the SiéByoay depends on, for its subject, the 
aitay of v.28. But those who crossed were of éfeAGdvres é€ 
Aiyirrov da Mwicéus (31%), and the action is the direct sequel 
to that of v.78, though Moses is now included in the People. 8&4 
Enpas yijs is from Ex 1479; diaGaive goes with the genitive as 
well as with the accusative. The Israelites took a risk, in 
obedience to God’s order, and so proved their wiortg. But there 
are some things which are possible only to faith. ‘Hs (ze. épvépa 
Oidacon) metpav haBdvres ot Aiysntio. KatendOynoay (from Ex 154 
karerdOnoav év épvOpa Oardooy, B), z.e. the Egyptians tried it and 
were swallowed up in the sea. Here zetpay AapBdvew is a 
classical phrase for (2) making an attempt, almost in the sense of 
testing or risking. They “ventured on” (cp. Dt 285° 4 rpudepa, 
qs ovxt metpay e\aBev 6 rots aitas Baivew emi ris yys), or tried 
It (cp. Jos. Azt 8. 6. 5, codias Povropévy AaBety eipay, 
etc.). The other meaning is that (4) of getting experience (so 
in v.56), which is often the sad result of (a); so, ¢.g., Demosth. 
in Aristocratem, 131, AaBav Epyw tis éxeivov girias wetpay. The 
writer ignores the legendary embroidery of Philo (vz#, Mos. iii. 
34, os éri Enpds drparrod Kai AGwdous édadovs—éxpavpoHhy yap 7 
Yappos kal 7 oropas airs ovcia cuppioa yvs6n). 

Two more instances of faith are specially cited, both in con- 
nexion with the fall of Jericho (vv.® %!). During the interval 
between the Exodus and the entrance into Canaan the writer, we 
are not surprised to find (31%), notes not a single example of 
nioris, but it is remarkable that neither here nor below (v.52") is 
there any allusion to Joshua. 

80 7 was by faith that the walls of Jericho collapsed, after being surrounded 
Jor only seven days. ™ It was by faith that Rahab the harlot did not perish 
along with those who were disobedient, as she had welcomed the scouts 
peaceably. 

The faith that had enabled Israel to cross the Red Sea in 
safety enabled them years later to bring the walls of a city crash- 
ing to the ground (v.8°), There was no siege of Jericho; Israel 
simply marched round it for a week, and that act of faith in 
God’s promise, against all probabilities, brought about the marvel. 
So the writer summarizes Jos 612°. Judas Maccabaeus and his 
men also appealed, in besieging a town, to rév péyar rod Kocpou 
duvdernv, tov adrep kptav Kal pyxavav épyavikév Karaxpnvicayra 
Thy lepiyd Kara rovs Incod xpovous (2 Mac 121°), and one Egyptian 
fanatic (for whom Paul was once mistaken, Acts 21°°) promised 
his adherents, in rebelling against the Romans, that the walls of 
Jerusalem would collapse at his word of command (Josephus, 
Ant, xx. 8. 6). 
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The faith of a community is now followed by the faith of an 
individual. The last name on the special list is that of a 
foreigner, an unmarried woman, and a woman of loose morals 
(v.81), in striking contrast to Sara and the mother of Moses. 
The story is told in Jos 27-2! 625, For 4 wéprn (“ Ratio haec cur R. 
solita sit peregrinos excipere,” Bengel) see below on 13%, A 
tendency to whitewash her character appears in the addition of 
érideyonévy (8 syrb*! Ephr.), which is also inserted by some 
codices in the text of Clem. Rom. 121 Her practical faith 
(Ja 2; Clem. Rom. 1}? 8:4 wioriv Kat pirogeviay érwOy), shown 
by her friendly (per’ eipjvns) welcome to the spies, which sprang 
from her conviction that the God of Israel was to be feared, saved 
(cuvamddero, cp. Sir 8/5) her from the fate of her fellow-citizens 
(rots &revOjcaciw) who declined to submit to the claims of Israel’s 
God. They are described by the same word as are the recalci- 
trant Israelites themselves (318). Even Jewish priests were 
proud to trace their descent from Rahab; her reputation 
stood high in later tradition, owing to the life which followed 
this initial act of faith (cp. Mt 15). 


For lack of space and time the writer now passes to a mere 
summary of subsequent examples of faith (vv.%"). Roughly 
speaking, we may say that vv.3% 84 describe what the folk of old 
did by faith, vv." what they did for faith. 


32 And what more shall I say? Time would fail me to tell of Gideon, of 
Barak and Samson and Jephthah, of David and Samuel and the prophets— 
8 men who by fath (dia rlorews) conquered kengdoms, administered justice, 
obtained promises, shut the mouth of lrons, * quenched the power of frre, 
escaped the edge of the sword, from weakness won to strength, proved valiant 
in warfare, and routed hosts of foreigners. 


Kai ri ére (om. D*) \éyw (deliberative conjunctive) does not 
necessarily imply that IIpés “E@padous was originally a sermon or 
address ; it was a literary as well as an oratorical phrase. Thus 
Josephus uses a similar phrase in Ans. xx. 11. 1 (kal rt def treo 
Aéyew ;). Faith did not die out, at the entry into Palestine. On 
the contrary, the proofs of faith are so rich in the later story of 
the People that the writer has no time for anything except a 
glowing abstract. “Emeiper ydp pe Siyyoupevoy & xpdévos is one 
form of a common rhetorical phrase, though 77 ju¢pa is generally 
used instead of & xpdévos. Three instances may be cited: Dion. 
Hal. De Compositione Verb. 4 (after running over the names of a 
number of authors) xai ddAous pupious, dv dwrdvruv 7d évéuara, el 
Bovdroiuny A€yery, éridciver we 6 THs Husoas ypdvos: Demosth. de 
Corona, 324, émreiper we héyovh? 4 Huepa 7a. rGv rpodéruv évopuara, 
and (out of several instances) Philo, de Sacrif. Abelis et Caini, s, 
emiAciver we 9 qugpa A€yovra rd Trav Kar’ eldos dperav dvpara. 
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Avnyoupevoy .. . wept, as, @g., in Plato’s Auth. 6 C, oda 
wept Tov Oeiwy Supyjooua, and Philo’s de Adrak. 44, dv drALywo 
mpdrepov évia dueEGAGov (= “gone over”). For pe yép (8 A D* 
33- 547), yap me is rightly read by p D° K LP W Clem. Chrys. 
etc. (cp. Blass, § 475. 2), though ydp is omitted altogether by 
W 216*. Six names are specially mentioned, to begin with. 
Gideon’s crushing victory over the Ammonites echoes down later 
history (¢.g. Is 9% 107, Ps 83"). The singling out of Barak is 
in line with the later Jewish tradition, which declined to think of 
him as a mere ally of Deborah; he was the real hero of the 
exploit. For example, some rabbis (cp. Targ. on Jg 528, Yalkut 
on Jg 42) gave him the high name of Michael, and praised this 
brave leader for his modesty in allowing Deborah to occupy so 
prominent a place. Later tradition also magnified Samson’s 
piety and divine characteristics (e.g. Sotah 94, toa). Of all the 
four “judges” selected, Jephthah has the poorest reputation in 
Jewish tradition; he is censured for rashness, and his rank is 
comparatively insignificant. Augustine, however (Quaest. vu. 
xlix.), points out that the “spirit” came both on Jephthah (Jg 
1129 80) and on Gideon (8?”). Why these four names are put in 
this unchronological order (instead of Barak, Gideon, Jephthah, 


and Samson), it is impossible to guess; in 1 S 12! it is Gideon, | 


Barak, Jephthah, and Samson, followed by Samuel. David here © 


(AaveiS re) belongs to the foregoing group, the only one of 
Israel’s kings mentioned in the list. In Jewish tradition (e.g. 
Josephus, Azz. vi. 2, 2-3) Samuel’s career was interpreted with 
quite martial fervour; he was credited with several victories over 
the Philistines. Hence he forms a transition between the 
previous heroes and the prophets, of which he was commonly 
regarded as the great leader (cp. Ac 3”). “AN\Nov (+76?) is 
superfluously inserted before mpoytav by syrhkl pesh arm eth sah 
boh 69. 1288 Theod. Dam. In ot 814 misrews (v.**) the of covers 
vv.33 34 but da wlerews includes vv.%5-88 as well, and is reiterated 
in v.89, The following nine terse clauses, devoid of a single kai, 
begin by noting military and civil achievements. In katnyovi- 
gavro Baotdelas, KaraywviLowar (not a LXX term) is the verb 
applied by Josephus to David’s conquests (in Avz. vii. 2. 2, air 
cara KaTaywvicapery Tladaorwots Séiwxev 6 Geds); its later 
metaphorical use may be illustrated from Mart. Pol. 19? (da 
rns tropovas Karaywvirduevos Tov &diKoy Gpxovra). "Hpydoavro 
Sixotoavrny in the sense of 2 S 815 (cat éBacidevrey Aaveid eri 
"Iopayr Kal hv roy Kxpipa Kat Sixavoctvyv éri wdvra Tov adv 
airod) etc., the writer applying to this specific activity, for which 
xieris was essential, a phrase elsewhere (cp. Ac ro”) used fora 
general moral life. Such was their faith, too, that they had pro- 
mises of God’s help realized in their experience ; this (cp. 61°) is 
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the force of éréruxov énayyekdv. Furthermore, éppatay orduara 
Nedvrwy, as in the case of Daniel (Dn 6! 6 Geds wou evédpager 
re oropara tay Acdvrwr, Theod.), €oBecar Suvayty tupds, as in the 
case of Daniel’s three friends (Dn 3! "8, 1 Mac 2, 3 Mac 6), 
In gpuyoy ordpara paxaipys, the unusual plural of oréne (cp. 
Lk 21% recotyrae oroparte payatpys) may be due to the preceding 
ordépare rhetorically; it means repeated cases of escape from 
imminent peril of murder rather than double-edged swords (433), 
escapes, ¢g., like those of Elijah (1 K ry!) and Elisha (2 K 
GME se), In BurapwdOncay (pY x* AL) 18315 the a2 eveduva- 
pdbOnoav was probably due to the influence of Ro 4) dard 
doQevetas, the reference 1s quite general; Elezekiah’s recovery 
from illness is too narrow ap instance.! ‘The last three clauses 
are best illustrated by the story of the Maccabean Struggle, 
where dAAdrpioe 18 the term used for the persecutors (1 Mac 27 
etc.), and wapex Body for their hosts (x Mac 3" ete.) In mapep- 
Bodds exdwvar dddoTptwy, wapeefory, a word which Phrynichus 
calls Sevas Maxedorexdy, means a host in array (so often in x Mac 
and Polybius); xAdw (cp. Jos. “ln/. xiv. 15. 4, xAdverae To... 
képas THs pddayyos) is never used in this sense in the LXX, 

What the heroes and heroines of wiers had to endure is now 
summarized (vv."""): the passive rather than the active aspect 
of faith is emphasized. 


% Some were given hack lo their wamankind, raised from the very dead; 
others were broken on the wheel, refusing to avept release, that they might 
obtain a better resurrectivn ; ™ others, again, had te capertence scoffs and 
scourging, aye, chains and imprisonment © they were stoned « . 4 saton in 
two, and cut to pieces; they had ta roan ahout tn sheephins and soutshins, 
Jorlorn, oppressed, e£letreated ™ (men of whom the wordd was not worthy), 
wanderers ¥0e the desert and among Ailis, in caves and gulices, 


“EXaBov yuraines © era, (®) recalls such stories as x K 17176 
and 2 K 4*5! (kat Hyun... Aakev ray vidy aris cai ef79dOev) ; 
it was a real dvdovacs, though not the real one, for some 
other male beings became literally and finally vexpoi, relying by 
faith on a xpelooor dvdoraccs. “Addor $é (like Sokrates in Athens: 
cp, Epict. iv. I. 164-165, Swxpdirys 8 aleypis ov owferar... 
rovroy ouK fore ciioat alrypas, GAN” drrodiprxwy outerat) could 
only have saved their lives by dishonourably giving up their 


1A more apt example is the nerving: of Judith for her act of religious 
patriotism (ep. Rendle) Harris, Sédedights on NT Research, 1701.), though 
there is a vertval parallel in the case of Gumson (Jip 164 dwéorqeet da’ duot 4 
loxus pov Kal daGericw), 

* The odd 2.7, yuracnas (p™ e* A D* 33. 1912} may be anther care (cp, 
Thackeray, 149, for LXX purallels) of -as for -es as a nominative form ; as an 
accusative, it could only have the senseless meaning of “ marrying” 
(AauBdvew yuvaixas), Strong, early groups of textual authoriticn now and 
then preserve errors. 
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convictions, and therefore chose to suffer. ‘This is a plain rotor 
ence to the Maccabean martyrs. "Erupmavie€qoav (Blass prefers 
the more classical form in 1)* dreruprantrdyray), a punishment 
probably corresponding to the mediaeval penalty of being broken 
on the wheel. “ This dreadful punishment consists,” says Scott 
in a note to the thirtieth chapter of Z%e Aetrothed, “in the 
executioner, with a bar of iron, breaking the shoulder bones, 
arms, thigh-bones and legs of the criminal, taking his alternate 
sides. The punishment is concluded by a blow across the 
breast, called the coup de grdce, because it removes the sufferer 
from his agony.” The victim was first stretched on a frame or 
block, the r¥umravov! (so schol. on Aristoph. Vas 476, riyrarea 
ftha ed? ols erupmdntov' expavro yap rary 7p ryswpla), anil 
beaten to death, for which the verb was dworwurariLerttar (4 
Josephus, ¢. Apionem, i. 148, quoting Berossus, AaBopocodpyadus 
J. + Od Tov didwy dreryprarurdy: Arist. Aked il 5. 14, Hermep ot 
droruparavicouevor, etc.) So Mleazar was put to death, because 
he refused to save his life by eating swine’s flesh (2 Mac ol 
5 8& rov per edxrcias Givarov paddow othr pera pcos [iar 
dvadcédpevos atOuipérws Ort ro tiprarey mporpyer). It is this 
punishment of the Maccabean martyrs which the writer has in 
mind, as Theodoret already saw. ‘The sufferers were “distract 
quemadmodum corium in tympano distenditur” (Calvin); but 
the essence of the punishment was beating to death, as beth 
Hesychius (wAjocerat, exdeperac, lryrpiis rirrerac) and Suidis 
(vAw wAjocera, éxdéperar, Kat xpéparac) recognize in their defini 
tion of rumravitera. The hope of the resurrection, which 
sustained such martyrs ot mpoodefdpevos (0p. 10") rhy drrodurpaer, 
is illustrated by the tales of Maccabean martyrs, ea of Blearar 
the scribe (2 Mac 6214), urged to eat some pork tra rofro mpdbug 
drodvb7} rod Gavdrov, and declining in a fine stubbornness; buat 
specially of the heroic mother and her seven song (did. 71%), 
who perished confessing aiperdy peradddervauvras dord ava 
ras tard Tod Oeod wpordoxdy dAmidugy midtw dearrprerOas br" afrat 
122 Ob pay yap viv Audrepor dbcAdoi Bpuxty drevdyxarres rivar 
devdou Cwis trd badyeny Veod werrasacey. 

In v.98 grepo. 88 (after of pdy .. . Aaa Be in Matt ratty 
mreipay €\aBor (see on v."") duaatypdy (cy, Sir 279% dporvypeng mest 
dvedirpds) kal pacriywr—a hendiadys; the writer bias in mind 
shameful tortures like those inflicted on the seven” Macecahran 
brothers, as described in 2 Mac 7! (piderrigiy wat werzutty algeder 


1 Another word for the frame was rpoyds, as in g Mac a) wher the 
eldest of the seven famous Jewish lather. do Lester ter death, Pere 
the verb used by Phile (4a Adaccam, fod ta deweiiter the puusbinent jail ted 
on the ilccandeian Jews (Tova gue reyarvenat, ape jeter vor, Hp tgegerens, 
Karat bpevos), 
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pévous . . . "ipyov ért rov épraryydy), although in this case the 
beating is not at once fatal, as the next words prove (éru dé 
Seopav xat pvdaxijs). The passage would be more clear and 
consecutive, however, if érepor 5¢é preceded arepufNOov (in v.*7), 
introducing the case of those who had not to suffer the martyrs’ 
death. This would leave éumotypGv «rd. as a reiteration or 
expansion of éruyravicOyrav. Before Seopav kat udaxijs, ére dé 
probably (cp. Lk 14%) heightens the tone—not merely passing 
blows, but long durance vile: though the sense might be simply, 
“and further.” In v.87 éduOdo@noay (as in the case of Zechariah, 
2 Ch 247-22, Mt 23%) was the traditional punishment which 
ended Jeremiah’s life in Egypt (Tertull. Scovp. 8); possibly the 
writer also had in mind the fate of Stephen (Acts 75°). 
"EmptoOqoav (Am 1° éxpifov mpioow odypois xtA.) alludes to the 
tradition of Isaiah having being sawn in two with a wooden saw 
during the reign of Manasseh, a tradition echoed in the contem- 
porary Ascensto Isatae 5}* (Justin’s Dial, cxx.; Tertull. ce 
Patientia, xiv. etc.); cp. R. H. Charles, Zhe Ascension of Isaiah 
(1900), pp. xlv—xlix. 


After &\:@do@yoov there is a primitive corruption in the text. Four 
readings are to be noted. 

érepdcOycay, érplodnoay: & L P 33. 326 syrbXl, 

érploOycay, érepdcbnoay : p? AD ¥ 6, 104. 1611. 1739 lat boh arm. 

érepdc@yoay : fuld, Clem. Thdt. 

érpla@ycay : 2. 327 syr’® Eus. etc. 

Origen apparently did not read éweipdoOyoay, if we were to judge from 
Hom, Jerem, xv. 2 (dddov ArcOoBdryNoav, ddrAov Erpicavy, AAdov daréxrewvay 
peTaéd rol vaod kat rod @vovacrnplov), but shortly before (xiv. 12) he quotes 
the passage verbally as follows: edddoOycav, érploOnoay, évreipdcOnoav, ev 
povp paxalpas dréfavov, though éretpdcOyoay is omitted here by H. In 
c. Cels, vii. 7 it is doubtful whether éreipdOnoay or éreipdobnoay was the 
original reading, Eusebius omits the word in Prep. Evang. xii. 10 (5832), 
reading €&\iOacOyoav, émplebnoav, év dévw xrd., and sah reads ‘* they were 
sawn, they were stoned, they died under the sword.” It is evident that 
eretpdoOncay (written insome MSS as drip.) as ‘‘ were tempted ” is impossible 
here ; the word either was due to dittography with émplo@ycay or represents a 
corruption of some term for torture. Various suggestions have been made, 
e.g. exnpwiyoay (mutilated) by Tanaquil Faber, émpdénoay (sold for slaves) 
by D. Heinsius, é¢oreipéoSnoay (strangled) by J. Alberti, or érépOnoay 
(impaled) by Knatchbull. But some word like érupd(do)énoay (Beza, F. 
Junius, etc.) or émpijrOqoav (Gataker)? is more likely, since one of the seven 
Maccabean brothers was fried to death (2 Mac 7*), and burming was « 
punishment otherwise for the Maccabeans (2 Mac 6"), It is at any rate 
probable that the writer put three aorists ending in -c@ycar together. 


Death é& $évy payaipns (a LXX phrase) was not an un- 
common fate for unpopular prophets (1 K 191, Jer 267°); but 
the writer now passes, in wepuq@\Oov KrX. (8%. 8), to the sufferings 


1 Or éverphabnoay, which is used by Philo in describing the woes of the 
Alexandrian Jews (iv Flaccum, 20, fOvres ol wey everphobncar), 
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of the living, harried and hunted over the country. Not all the 
loyal were killed, yet the survivors had a miserable life of it, like 
Mattathias and his sons (1 Mac 2%8 éguyov .. . els ra Spy), Or 
Judas Maccabaeus and his men, who had to take to the hills 
(2 Mac 57" év rois dpeow Oypiwy rpdrov diély odv Trois per’ adrod, 
Kal THY XopTHON Tpopiy crrovpevor OteTéXovy), or others during the 
persecution (2 Mac 6" érepo. S¢ rAnolov cwdpapdvres cis Ta 
omyjAata). When the storm blew over, the Maccabeans recol- 
lected ds rHv Trav oKyvav éopriv év Tos dpecw Kal & Trois ornAaiots 
Onpiwvy tpdrov joav veuouevoe (2 Mac 10°), They roamed, the 
writer adds, dressed év pmdwrats (the rough garb of prophets, like 
Elijah, 1 K 193* 19), év aiyelous S€pyacw (still rougher pelts). 
According to the Ascensio Lsaiae (27) the pious Jews who 
adhered to Isaiah when he withdrew from Manasseh’s idolatry 
in Jerusalem and sought the hills, were “all clothed in garments 
of hair, and were all prophets.” Clement (171) extends the refer- 
ence too widely: oirwes év dépuacw aiyeios cal pyrwrais mept- 
mrarnoav Knpvocovres THV EXevow TOD Xpicrod: Adyouey 82 "HAciav 
kat “EAuroté, ere 68 Kat “TeCexendA, rods apodrjras: mpds rodrats Kat 
TOUS MEMAPTUPNLEVOUS. 

A vivid modern description of people clad in goatskins occurs in Balzac’s 
Les Chouans (ch. i.): *‘ Ayant pour tout vétement une grande peau de chévre 
qui les couvrait depuis le col jusqu’aux genoux. . . . Les méches plates de 
leurs longs cheveux s’unissaient si habituellement aux poils de la peau de 
chévre et cachaient si complétement leurs visages baissés vers la terre, qu’on 
pouvait facilement prendre cette peau pour la leur, et confondre, a Ja premiére 
vue, les malheurenx avec ces animaux dont les dépouilles leur servaient de 
vétement. Mais a travers les cheveux l’on voyait bientét briller les yeux 
comme des gouttes de rosée dans une épaisse verdure ; et leurs regards, tout 
en annoncant Vintelligence humaine, causaient certainement plus de terreur 
que de plaisir.” 


Their general plight is described in three participles, éorepov- 
pevor, OAcBdpevo. (2 Co 4%), kakouxodpevor (cp. 13°, and Plut. 
Consol. ad Apoll, 26, dere mpiv drdcacba Ta révOn KaKxovyovpéevous 
reAeurfioa tov Biov). Kaxodyew only occurs twice in the LXX 
(x K 2% 11% A), but is common in the papyri (e.g. Zedt. Pap. 
10422, B.c, 92). This ill-treatment at the hands of men, as if 
they were not considered fit to live (cp. Ac 22%), elicits a 
splendid aside—dv otk fv déios & Kdopos. Compare Mechilta, 
sa (on Ex 126): “Israel possessed four commandments, of 
which the whole world was not worthy,” and the story of the 
bath gol in Sanhedr. 11. 1, which said, “One is here present 
who is worthy to have the Shekinah dwelling in him, but the 
world is not worthy of such.” Kéopos as in v.7; Philo’s list 
of the various meanings of xécpos (in de aetern. mundi, 2) does 
not include this semi-religious sense. Of the righteous, Wis 35 
remarks: 6 Geds ére(pacev atrovs Kai ebpev airovs dfious éavrod. 
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‘© There is a class of whom the world is always worthy and more than 
worthy : it is worthy of those who watch for, reproduce, exaggerate its foibles, 
who make themselves the very embodiment of its ruling passions, who shriek 
its catchwords, encourage its illusions, and flatter its fanaticisms. But itis a 
poor 7é/e to play, and it never has been played by the men whose names 
stand for epochs in the march of history” (H. L. Stewart, Questions of the 
Day in Philosophy and Psychology, 1912, p. 133). 

In %8 it was the not infrequent (cf. Mk 1‘) confusion of 
€N and ETT! in ancient texts which probably accounted for év 
being replaced by éwi (é¢’) in p¥ & A P 33. 88, etc.; éi does 
not suit owndaiows. . . émats, and the writer would have avoided 
the hiatus in émt épypias, Still, whavdpevor suits only épnucars cai 
dpeorv, and éxi may have been the original word, used loosely 
like wAavdépevor with omyAafos xrX. In Ps.-Sol 17 the pious 
érdavavro év épppois, cwOnvas Yas atrdv amd Kakov. For drais, 
cp. Ob 8 & rails éaais r&v merpGv. arydaiov, like the Latin 
spelunca or specus, eventually became equivalent to a ‘‘ temple,” 
perhaps on account of the prominence of caves or grottoes in the 
worship of some cults. 

Now for an estimate of this zioris and its heroic representa- 
tives (vv.%- 40)! The epilogue seems to justify God by arguing 
that the apparent denial of any adequate reward to them is part 
of a larger divine purpose, which could only satisfy them after 
death. 

39 They all won their record (uaprupybévres=euapruphonoay in v.2) for 
faith, but the Promise they did not obtacn. © God had something better in 
stove for us (joy emphatic); Le would mot have them perfected apart 
Jrom us. 

Some of these heroes and heroines of faith had had God’s 
special promises fulfilled even in this life (e.g. vv.1-83), but she 
Promise, in the sense of the messianic bliss with its eternal life 
(10% 87, cf. 6174), they could not win. Why? Not owing to 
any defect in their faith, nor to any fault in God, but on account 
of his far-reaching purpose in history ; ofrot mdvres (again as in 
v.83, but this time summing up the whole list, vv.t88) od 
ékonicavro (in the sense of v.18 ux xomioduevot; not a voluntary 
renunciation, as Wetstein proposes to interpret it—‘non 
acceperunt felicitatem promissam huius vitae, imo deliberato 
consilio huic beneficio renunciaverunt et maluerunt affligi 
morique propter deum”) thy émayyedlav (in v.18 che Promise was 
loosely called ai érayyeA‘ot, and the plural ras éxayyedias is 
therefore read here by A W 436. 1611). The reason for this is 
now given (v.“°) in a genitive absolute clause, rod Qeod mept Fpyav 
Kpeitrov Tt mpoBdefapevou (the middle for the active). Ipo8\érew 
only occurs once in the LXX (Ps 3718 6 8 xipios . . . mpoBdérea 
dru HSet % Hucpa adrot), and only here in the NT, where the re- 
ligious idea makes it practically a Greek equivalent for providere. 
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Kpetrrév t is explained by tva pi yopis fpav reXerwOdouv, which 
does not mean that “our experience was necessary to complete 
their reward,” but that God in his good providence reserved the 
messianic reAeiwous of Jesus Christ until we could share it. This 
TeAetwots 1S now theirs (9 1223), as it is ours—if only we will show 
a like strenuous faith during the brief interval before the end. 
This is the thought of r2!*, catching up that of 10%, God 
deferred the coming of Christ, in order to let us share it (cp. 1 P 
zi0.20), his plan being to make room for us as well. The 
TeAeiwous has been realized in Jesus; till he reappears (928 1012 87) 
to complete the purpose of God for us, we must hold on in faith, 
heartened by the example of these earlier saints. Their faith 
was only granted a far-off vision of the hoped-for end. We have 
seen that end realized in Jesus; therefore, with so many more 
resources and with so short a time of strain, we ought to be 
nerved for our endurance by the sense of our noble predecessors. 
It is not that we experience xpeirrév te by our immediate experi- 
ence of Christ (xo!*), who fulfils to us what these former folk 
could not receive before his coming. This is true, but it is not 
exactly the point here. The xpeirrdv vt is our inclusion in this 
People of God for whom the reAciwois of Christ was destined, 
the privilege of the xpelrrwy 8:00yxy. The writer does not go 
the length of saying that Christ suffered in the persons of these 
saints and heroes (as, ¢g., Paulinus of Nola, Zpésf. xxxviii. 3: 
ab initio saeculorum Christus in omnibus suis patitur ... in 
Abel occisus a fratre, in Noe irrisus a filio, in Abraham peregrin- 
atus, in Isaac oblatus, in Jacob famulatus, in Joseph venditus, 
in Moyse expositus et fugatus, in prophetis lapidatus et sectus, 
in apostolis terra marique iactatus, et multis ac uarlis beatorum 
martyrum crucibus frequenter occisus”), and this consideration 
tells against the theory of a “ mystical” sense in v.*°. The con- 
clusion of the whole matter rather is (vv.5 4°) that the reward of 
their faith had to be deferred till Christ arrived in our day. The 
reAciwors is entirely wrought out through Christ, and wrought 
out for all. It covers all God’s People (cp. 1228), for now the 
Promise has been fulfilled to these earlier saints. But the writer 
significantly ignores any idea of their co-operation in our faith; 
we neither pray to them, nor they for us. Josephus interpreted 
the sacrifice of Isaac, as if Abraham reconciled himself to it by 
reflecting that his son would be a heavenly support to him (Axi. 
i. 13. 3, exelvov, 2.6 Tov Oeod, THV Wuyny THv ony mpordexopevou 
Kat map air Kabéfovros' toe re pot eis Kyndepdva Kal ynpoKopoy 

. tov Oedv dyri cavrod mapecxnpevos). Such ideas lie outside 
the range of our epistle, and there is significance in the fact that 
the writer never touches them. 
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In Clement of Alexandria’s comment (Strom. iv. 16) on this passage, he 
quotes 10889 (reading decpots wou: éavrovs: xpoviet: dixasds pov), then 
burries on to 115¢-r2? (reading édcOdoOnoay, érepdcOnoar, év povy fp. aré- 
Bavov : év épnulas: ri éraryyedlay Tod Beod), and adds : dmohelrerat voely 70 
Kara mapacisrnow elpyucvoy pdvor. emipéper yotv" mepl tuwy Kpetrr dv Th 
mpoedonevou Too Oeod (dyabds yap Fv), va wn xwpls quay TedewOGor. The 
collocation of rh» érayyeNlav with rod Geof is a mistake. 


From the fpav ... pay of the epilogue the writer now 
passes into a moving appeal to his readers (121*). 


1 Therefore (Tovyapoiy, as in 1 Th 4°), with all this host of weinesses 
encircling us, we (Kat huels, emphatic) must strip off sin with rts clinging 
folds, to run our appointed course steadily (8¢ tmopovijs), * our eyes fixed upon 
Jesus as the pioneer and the perfection of faith—upon Jesus who, in order to 
reach hts own appointed joy, steadily endured (bwéuewev) the cross, thinking 
nothing of its shame, and is now *‘ seated at the right hand” of the throne of 
God. 


The writer now returns to the duty of trozovy as the im- 
mediate exercise of zioris (10°), the supreme inspiration being 
the example of Jesus (121°) as the great Believer, who shows us 
what true ziors means, from beginning to end, in its heroic 
course (Tov wpoxeipevov juiv a&ydva). 


The general phraseology and idea of life as astrenuous dydv, in the 
ree sense (see on 5/*), may be seen in many passages, 4g. Eurip. Oves¢, 

1.3 

: apos & ’Apyetoy ofyeras Nedy, 
Wuyfs ayGva rov mpoxelwevoy répt 
ddowr, ev @ Sv } Oavely thas xpedy, 

Herod. viii. 102 (roddovs Toddaxes aySvas Spayéovrar of “HAXyves) and ix. 60 
(ay&vos peylorou mpoxerpévou édevbépny elva } Sedoudkwpéryy rhv ‘HAAdéa), and 
especially in 4 Mac 14° advres (the seven martyrs), domep ém’ d@avaclas dddv 
Tpéxovres, emi Tov Sid tev Bardywv Odvaroy éorevdov, and Philo’s de migrat. 
A brah. 24, kat yap ‘ABpadu moretoas ‘ éyylfev beg” (Gn 18%, cp. He 119) 
Aéyerar. éay pévrow mropevduevos pire xduy (cp. He 12%) wire paduphoy, ws 
wap éxdrepa éxrpamduevos (cp. He 121%) rraviobar ris wéons Kal eddurevots 
Stapapray od00, piunoduevos 6€ rods dryafods Spomets Tb oTddioy dwrratarws 
dvicy To} Blov, orepdvwy Kai AOdwv éraklwy revéeras wpds 7d TéXos EAOdv. 
The figure is elaborately worked out in 4 Mac 1742-4 (d\n0ds yap fv ayy 
Getos 6 bf abray yeyevnuévos. HOdoPéret yap rére dperh Ov brropovas SoKtud- 
fouga" 7d vixos év ddGapala év Swn roduxpovly. *Hreafap dé rporywvlteror 4 dé 
birnp rGy era malduv év7pdrec' ol 6¢ ddeApol trywvlfovro* 6 répavvos avrnywrltero* 
65¢ xédopnos Kai 6 roy dvOpdrwy Blos éOedper), where the Maccabean martyrs are 


athletes of the true Law; but the imagery is more rhetorical and detailed 
than in [pds ‘EBpatous, where the author, with a passing touch of metaphor, 
suggests more simply and suggestively the same idea. 





“Exovtes . . . daroOdpevor . . . dopdvres, three participles 
with the verb after the second, as in Jude 0-21; but here the first, 
not the second, denotes the motive. Tooodroy! (thrown forward, 
for emphasis) éxovtes mepixeipevov viv vébos paptrépwv. Maprupes 
here, in the light of 112 4589, denotes those who have borne 


1 Tndcxodrov, x* W, 
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personal testimony to the faith. Heaven is now crowded with 
these (1223), and the record of their evidence and its reward enters 
into our experience. Such avetpuara duxaiwy rereAcewpevwy speak 
to us (11*) still; we are, or ought to be, conscious of their record, 
which is an encouragement to us (kal ques) er éoydrov Tov 
Heepav tovTwy (17), It is what we see in them, not what they 
see in us, that is the writer's main point; qepixe(wevoy suggests 
that the idea of them as witnesses of our struggle (see the quot. 
from 4 Mac, above) is not to be excluded, but this is merely 
suggested, not developed. Mdprus is already, as in Rev 238 
etc., beginning to shade off into the red sense of “ martyr” (cp. 
Kattenbusch in Zeztsch. fir neutest. Wissenschaft, 1903, pp. 111 f. ; 
G. Kriiger, idid., 1916, pp. 264 f.; Reitzenstein in Hermes, 1917, 
pp. 442f., and H. Delehaye in Axalecta Bollandiana, 1921, pp. 
20 f.), though the writer uses the word with a special application 
here, not as usually of the Christian apostles nor of the prophets, 
but of the heroes and heroines of the People in pre-Christian 
ages. He does not even call Jesus Christ pdprus (as does the 
author of the Johannine apocalypse). 


The meaning of ‘‘ witnesses of our ordeal” (z.e. spectators) issupported by 
passages like Epict. iv. 4. 31, oddels dyav? Slya OoptBou ylverac: roddovs Se? 
mpoyupvacras elvat, moddous [rods] érixpauydfovras, roAdovs Eriotdras, TOAAOVS 
Geards, and particularly Longinus, de subd. xiv. 2, who, in arguing that many 
people catch their inspiration from others, notes: r@ yap gyre péya 7d 
aywurua, ToLodrov YroriferOar Tay lolwy Adywy dixaocrypioy Kal Géarpov, Kat 
évy TnALKOUToLs Howor Kpirais Te Kal pdprucw dréxew TOY ypapopuévey edOvvas 
mwematxdat, In Aducational Aims and Methods (p. 28), Sir Joshua Fitch 
writes: ‘‘ There isa remarkable chapter in the Epistle to the Hebrews, in 
which the writer unfolds to his countrymen what is in fact a National Portrait 
Gallery, as he enumerates, one by one, the heroes and saints of the Jewish 
history, and adds to his catalogue these inspiring words. . . [He 115?54], 
And, finally, he draws this conclusion from his long retrospect . . . [He 12]. 
ELow much of the philosophy of history is condensed into that single sentence ! 
It is suggestive to us of the ethical purpose which should dominate all our 
historical teaching. To what end do we live in a country whose annals are 
enriched by the story of great talents, high endeavours and noble sacrifices, if 
we do not become more conscious of the possibilities of our own life, and 
more anxious to live worthily of the inheritance which has come down to 
us? 


Négos (never in this sense in LXX) has its usual Greek mean- 
ing of “host” (Latin nimbus or nubes), as, ¢g., in Herod. viii. 
109, véhos Torotro dvOpwirwv. In SyKov drobdpevor mdévta Kai Thy 
eineplotaroy dpapriav, dyxov is thrown first for the sake of 
emphasis: ‘‘any encumbrance that handicaps us.” The conjec- 


1 The broader conception of the moral life as an athletic contest recurs in 
Epict. iii. 25. 1-3, oxéwar, Gv mpodbov dpyduevos, rlvwy per éxpdrycas, rlowy 
ov. . . ot yap droxvnréoy Tov dyOva Tov péyioroy aywvifouevors, GAAG Kal 
wrpyas Anwréov’ od yap lrép wédys Kal rayKparlou 6 dyay mpdxerrat . » . GAN 
terép adris evruylas cal evdarpovlas. 


13 
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ture éxvov (P. Junius) is relevant, but superfluous; sloth is a 
hindrance, but the general sense of éyxos in this connexion is 
quite suitable. Compare Apul. Agologia, 19 (“etenim in 
omnibus ad vitae munia utendis quicquid aptam moderationem 
supergreditur, oneri potius quam usui exuberat”), and the evening 
prayer of the Therapeutae (Philo, viz. Contempl. 3) to have their 
souls lightened from rod trav aloOjoewy Kal aicOyrav dyxov. 
"Oyxos had acquired in Greek literature the sense of pride, both 
bad and good, and it has been taken here (so sah= “having 
forsaken all pride”) as an equivalent for pride in the sense of 
conceit (fastus), as, ¢g., by Bengel and Seeberg. But what the 
readers seem to have been in danger of was not arrogance so 
much as a tendency to grow disheartened. ‘The metaphor is not 
“reducing our weight,” though éyxos had sometimes this associa- 
tion with fleshiness ; it refers to the weight of superfluous things, 
like clothes, which would hinder and handicap the runner. Let 
us strip for the race, says the writer. Put unmetaphorically, 
the thought is that no high end like wioms is possible apart 
from a steady, unflinching resolve to do without certain things. 
What these encumbrances are the writer does not say (cp. 
1115. 25. 26): he implies that if people will set themselves to the 
course of faith in this difficult world, they will soon discover 
what hampers them. In kat thy edwepiotarov dpaptiay, the article 
does not imply any specific sin like that of apostasy (v.); it is 
duapria in general, any sin that might lead to apostasy (e.g. v.1%), 
The sense of edrepioraros can only be inferred from the context 
and from the analogy of similar compounds, for it appears to have 
been a verbal adjective coined by the writer; at any rate no in- 
stance of its use in earlier writers or in the papyri has been as 
yet discovered. As the phrase goes with dmo8éyevor, the intro- 
ductory xai linking rhy ... dpaptiay with dyxov, etzeploraros 
probably denotes something like “‘circumstans nos” (vg), from 
wepioravat (=cingere). The ed is in any case intensive. The- 
ophylact suggested “endangering” (8° fv edxdAws tis eis epi 
ordces éuimre’ oddty yap ovrw xwduvOdes ds duapria), as though 
it were formed from sepioracis (distress or misery). Taken 
passively, it might mean (a) “popular,” or (4) “ easily avoided,” 
or (¢) “easily contracted.” (a) aepicraros may mean what 
people gather round (zepicraréw) to admire, as, ¢.g., in Isokrates, 
de Permut. 135 E, Oavparorowlms rats... td rév dvotray 
weplotdtos ‘yevouevais, and evrepicrarov would then = “ right 
popular.” This is at any rate more relevant and pointed than 
(4), from mepiiotapo, which Chrysostom once suggested (rv 
edkoAws TepucTaperny Huds 7 Tv edkddus repiotacw Svvapevyy 
maety : paGddov 8¢ rodTo, padiov yap «av Gdwpev wepryevérOar THs 
épaprias), though mepioraros does mean “admired,” and dmepé- 
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oraros is Sometimes, by way of contrast, “unsupported.” On the 
other hand, daepicraros may mean ‘‘ unencumbered,” as in the 
contrast drawn by Maximus of Tyre (Diss. xx.) between the 
simple life (darAotv Biov kal drepicratov Kal éAevdepias érnBodov) 
and a life r@ oty drAG GAN dvayxaiw Kal meprordcewv yépovrt. 
The former life he declares was that of the golden age, before 
men worried themselves with the encumbrances of civilization. 
In the light of this, edmepioratos might mean “which sorely 
hinders ” (z.e. active), a sense not very different from (vg) “cir- 
cumstans nos,” or “which at all times is prepared for us” (syr). 
(c) is suggested by Theodoret, who rightly takes 4 duapria as 
generic, and defines eizrepictarov as eikédAws ovvicraperny Te Kal 
ywopevyv. Kal yap 6pOadpuds dededLerar, axon KarabérXyerar, ddr) 
yapyapilerat, kat yAoooa paora Siodioaiver, Kat 6 Aoyiopds rept 
76 xeipov d€upporos. But “easily caught” is hardly tense enough 
for the context. Wetstein, harking back to wepioraros and zepi- 
oracis, connects the adjective with the idea of the heroic on- 
lookers. ‘Peccatum uestrum seu defectio a doctrina Christi 
non in occulto potest committi et latere ; non magis quam lapsus 
cursoris, sed conspicietur ab omnibus. Cogitate iterum, specta- 
tores adesse omnes illos heroas, quorum constantiam laudaui, 
quo animo uidebunt lapsum uestrum? qua fronte ante oculos 
ipsorum audebitis tale facinus committere?” But “open” or 
“conspicuous” is, again, too slight and light a sense. If any 
conjecture had to be accepted, edmepiotadrov would be the best. 
Cp. the schol. on Ziad, ii. 183 (dad dé xAaivay Bare), xAaiva 
Terpdywvos xAapis 4 eis 6£0 Ayyovoa’ awéBare Se airyv dia 7d 
evrepioraAtov. Hence Bentley’s note: “Lego ry tzép ixavov 
drapriav . . . immo potius eiepioraArov arapriav.” In Soph. 
Ajax, 321, the hero says of the sword on which he is about to 
fall, “I have fixed it in the ground, ed qepireiAas, right care- 
fully.” The verbal adjective would therefore mean, in this 
connexion, “ close-clinging,” while dzrapriav (= burden) would be 
practically a synonym for dyxov. 

Tpéxopev . . . ddopdrtes, for the motive-power in life comes 
from inward convictions. What inspires Christians to hold out 
and to endure is their vision of the unseen (cp. Herodian, v. 
6. 7,6 8 ’Avrwvivos ee. . « &s re Tov Gedy droBAérwv Kai Tots 
Xadwvors dvréywy rOv trrwv waody re rv 68dv jvve tpéxov Ewradw 
éavrov ddopay te eis 7d mpdcbey rod Geod), as the writer has 
already shown (117), Tév mpoxetpevov ftv dyava is built on the 
regular (p. 193) phrase for a course being set or assigned; eg. 
Lucian in de Mercede Conduct. 11, cot 8¢ 6 Srép rs Wuyxis dyav 
Kai tarép dravros ro} Blov rére mpoxeiobar doxet: Plato’s Laches, 
182a, oD yap dyivos aOAnral écpev Kat év ols quty 6 dyav 
mpoxerrat KTA,, and Josephus, Az. vill. 12. 3, of mpoxetméveov adrots 
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dOhwwv, eraiv repi re crrovddowow, ob Stadelrover repli rovT évepyoovres. 
For d&popSvres eis (v.2), see Epictetus, ii. 19, where the philosopher 
says he wishes to make his disciples free and happy, «is tov Oedv 
adopavras év TayTi Kai piKp® kal weyaAw. An almost exact parallel 
occurs in the epitaph ,proposed by the author of 4 Mac (177°) 
for the Maccabean martyrs, ot kat égedikyoav 76 éOvos als Oedv 
dopiivres Kat péxpt Javérou ras Bacdyous Dropeivavres. Adopay 
implies the same concentrated’ attention as doP)érew (see on 
11): “with no eyes for any one or anything except Jesus.” 
"Inoodv comes at the end of the phrase, as in 2%, and especially 
3°; the terms tév ris wictews dpxnydv Kai Tedewwrfy describe 
him as the perfect exemplar of miotts in his earthly life (cp. 218), 
as the supreme pioneer (dpynyds as in 21, though here as the 
pioneer of personal faith, not as the author of our faith) and the 
perfect embodiment of faith (rehewrijs, a term apparently coined 
by the writer). He has realized faith to the full, from start to 
finish. Tedevwrfs does not refer to reAcewOSow in rr it does 
not imply that Jesus “ perfects” our faith by fulfilling the divine 
promises. 

In 8s dvrt ris mpoxetpevns aitd xapas, the yapd is the unselfish 
joy implied in 2® 9%, “that fruit of his self-sacrifice which must be 
presupposed in order that the self-sacrifice should be a reason- 
able transaction. Self-sacrificing love does not sacrifice itself 
but for an end of gain to its object ; otherwise it would be folly. 
Does its esteeming as a reward that gain to those for whom it 
suffers, destroy its claim to being self-sacrifice? Nay, that which 
seals its character as self-sacrificing love is, that this to it is a 
satisfying reward” (M‘Leod Campbell, Zhe Wature of the Atone- 
ment, p. 23). As Epictetus bluntly put it, dv pi) & 76 aird Fj 
76 eboeBes Kat crpdépov, od Sivarar cwbfvar rd etoeBis Y rit 
(i. 27. 14). So, in the Odes of Solomon 3182, Christ Says: 


“They condemned me when I stood up... 
But I endured and held my peace, 
that I might not be moved by them. 
But I stood unshaken like a firm rock, 
that is beaten by the waves and endures. 
And I bore their bitterness for humility’s sake ; 
that I might redeem my people and inherit it.” 


Hence dyri (as in v.16 dv7i Bodoews : cp. Plato’s Menex. 2 37 A, 
dv8pas dyabots érawoivres, of... ri Tedeurny avtt THs Tov Lév- 
Tav gurnpias nAAdgavro) means, “to secure.” The sense of 


Epictetus, in his praise of Herakles (iii. 24), declares that his hero lived 
and worked with a firm faith in Zeus the Father. “ He considered that 
Zeus was his own father; he called Zeus father, and did everything with his 
eyes fixed on Zeus (wpds éxelvov ddopdy &rpurrey & érparrey).” 
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mpoxetpevns (cp. v.!) tells against the rendering of dvtl . . . xapias 
as “instead of the joy which had been set before him,” as though 
the idea were that of 115-6, either the renunciation of his pre- 
incarnate bliss (so Wetstein, von Soden, Windisch, Goodspeed, 
etc., recently), or the renunciation of joy in the incarnate life (so 
Chrysostom, Calvin), ze. the natural pleasure of avoiding the way 
of the cross. This is a Pauline idea (2 Co 8%, Phil 2® 7), which 
the writer might have entertained; but (p. 1) he never hints at it 
elsewhere, and the other interpretation tallies with the idea of 
28-9, Inspired by this, Jesus émépewe (+7dv, p!® D*) craupdy— 
as we might say in English “a cross.” Aristotle (Wiz. Zh. ix. 
1, 2) declares that courage is praiseworthy just because it involves 
pain, xaAerdrepov yap ra Avrnpad tropeve H Ta Hd€wv daréxerOau : 
no doubt the end in view is pleasant (rd xara ryyv dvdpeiav rédAos 
nov, cp. He 121"), but the end is not always visible. In atoydvys 
kaTadpovnoas it is not the horrible torture of the crucifixion, but 
its stinging indignity (cp. Gal 318 for an even darker view), which 
is noted as a hard thing; it was a punishment for slaves and 
criminals, for men of whom the world felt it was well rid (cp. 
1138), But Jesus did not allow either the dread or the experience 
of this to daunt him. He rose above “‘indignity and contumely, 
that is to say, all that would most touch that life which man has 
in the favour of man, and which strikes more deeply than 
physical infliction, because it goes deeper than the body—wound- 
ing the spirit” (M‘Leod Campbell, Zhe Mature of the Atonement, 
pp. 229, 230). Musonius (ed. Hense, x.) defined dGpus or aicyivy 
as olov NowWopnOjvan H rAnyHvat H eumTvcOnvar, Sv TO YyaNerwrarov 
wAnyat. But the special aicxdvn here is that of crucifixion. 
This, says the writer, Jesus did not allow to stand between him 
and loyalty to the will of God. It is one thing to be sensitive to 
disgrace and disparagement, another thing to let these hinder us 
from doing our duty. Jesus was sensitive to such emotions; he 
felt disgrace keenly. But instead of allowing these feelings to 
cling to his mind, he rose above them. This is the force of xara- 
dpovjoas here, as in the last clause of St. Philip of Neri’s well- 
known maxim, “Spernere mundum, spernere te ipsum, spernere 
te sperni.” It is the only place in the NT where xaradpovety is 
used in 4 good sense (true and false shame are noted in 
Sir 420-21 gepi ris Yuyis cov ph aloyuvOfs: gorw yap aicyivyn érd- 
youve dwapriav, kat dori aloxivy 86a Kat xdpus). The climax is 
put in one of the writer’s favourite quotations from the psalter ; 
only this time he uses xexd@txev (perfect here alone for the more 
usual aorist, 18 8! 1012) = and so has entered on his xapd. 

Jesus thus had to suffer worse than anything you have had to 
bear; this is the thought of vv.*4, which round off the first 
movement of the appeal in 12% :-— 
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3 Compare him who steadily endured (Ywopepevnnéta) all that hostelity 
from sinful men, so as to keep your own hearts from fainting and fatling. 
4 Vou have not had to shed blood yet in the struggle against sin. 


The writer assumes, as in 57, a close knowledge of the 
Passion story. Before proceeding to argue that suffering is a 
fruitful discipline, with which God honours them (v.), he re- 
minds them that as yet they have not had to face the worst (v.*). 
The metaphor of the race-course dies away into the general 
military metaphor of yv.*, where dpapria is half-personified as 
in 313, *Avadoylcacbe 1 (the ydp is corroborative: “yes, dvaho- 
ylouo$e” xrA.) is more than karavojjoare (31): “consider him and 
compare his treatment at the hands of these sinners (épaptwhay 
as in Mk 14“) with what you are called to suffer.” Tovatrny echoes 
oraupév and aicxuvys, and is explained by péxpis atparos in the next 
verse, while dropepevnxdra is another aoristic perfect like xexaQuxer. 

"AvtiXoyiay is used here of active opposition, as in Ps 17% 
(Adoal pe é& dyriAoyiév Aaod), where 8* R read dvriAoyias, and 
in the papyri (eg. Zedt P. 138 [ii Bc.] dvtwWoyuds pdyyy). 
Like the verb (cp. Jn 192, Ro 1024), the noun covers more than 
verbal opposition, as in Nu 201% and Jude! rq dvrtAoyia. rod Kope. 
The words eis adrév (or éavrdv, A P syr™ etc,: in semetipsum, 
vg.) have no special emphasis; all the writer means to say is 
that Jesus himself, Jesus in his own person, had to encounter 
malevolent opposition. 


This is one of the places at which textual corruption began early. The 
curious v./. éavrovs finds early support in x* D* (atrovs, p® x° 33. 256, 1288, 
1319”. 1739. 2127 Lat syr’8 boh Orig.) ; p' x* and D* go wrong here as in 
rr, D* and Lat as at 11 (insertion). It is extremely unlikely that the read- 
ing arose from a recollection of passages like Nu 16” (Korah, Dathan, and 
Abiram) iylacay 7a wrupeta rv auaprwray rotrwy év (7.é. at the cost of) rats 
uxats adray, or Pr 8% of dé els éud duaprdvovres dceBolow els ras EavTdy Wuyds. 
The notion that an evil-doer really injured himself was a commonplace (4.2. 
M. Aurel. 94 6 duaprdver davrg duaprdver’ 6 ditxép éavrdv dduxet, the remark 
of Chrysippus quoted by Plutarch in de Stoic. repugn. xvi., ddtxetobar if 
eavrot Tov ddixolvra Kal abrdv ddixelv, bray dddAoy ddtxp, Aristotle in Magn. 
Moral, 11964, 6 dpa radra wh rpdrrwv ddixetatrdv, and Xen. Hellen. i. 7. 19, 
jhuaprynxéras Ta péyeora els Geovs re Kal duds avrods); Philo works it out in 
quod deter. 15, 16, But there is no point in suggesting here, as this reading 
does, that the duaprwAot were acting against their better selves, unconsciously 
injuring their own souls, as they maltreated Jesus. The writer deals with sin 
in a more straightforward and direct way, and, in spite of all arguments to the 
contrary (¢.g. by Westcott, von Soden, Seeberg, Peake, Wickham), this 
seems a far-fetched idea here. It is like the similar interpretation of éaurovs 
in 10°, a piece of irrelevant embroidery; it ‘looks like the conceit which 
some reader wrote upon his margin” (A. B, Davidson). Theodoret took els 
éaurovs with dvahoylcacbe=‘‘think to yourselves.” Which is not natural, 
though the Ethiopic version follows this interpretation. In some early 
versions (¢.g. sah arm) neither eis éauréy nor els éavrovs seems to be implied. 


*"Avahoylfouat, though not a LXX term, begins to be used in Hellenistic 
Judaism (¢.. Ps.-Sol 8’ dvehoyurduny rd xpluara Tod Geod) in a religious sense, 
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In ta... éxAudpevor, éxAvduevor (éxXeAvpévos p'? D*) might 
go with rais Yuxais tuav (cp. Polybius, xx. 4. 7, od pdvov rots 
copacw eeAvOnoav, AAG kai rais Wuxais), as readily as Kdyyre 
(cp. Job 101 xépyvw 8& TH Wvyy pov). Both verbs connect with 
it, to express the general sense of inward exhaustion and faint- 
heartedness; indeed, Aristotle uses both to describe runners 
relaxing and collapsing, once the goal has been passed: ézt rois 
kapmrrnpow (at the goal of the race, not till then) éxmvéover xal 
exAvovTat’ mpoopavres yap TO mépas od Kdyvovor mpdtepov (heft. 
lii, 9. 2). In v.4 odtw (ydp is superfluously added by D L 440. 
491. 823 arm sah boh) xraA. does not necessarily imply that they 
would be called upon to shed their blood in loyalty to their 
faith, as if martyrdom was the inevitable result of tenacity. Nor 
is the writer blaming them; he does not mean to suggest that if 
they had been truly decided for God against the world, they 
would by this time have suffered péxpis afparos. He is shaming 
them, not blamingthem. ‘“ Your sufferings have been serious and 
sharp (108), but nothing to what others before you, and especi- 
ally Jesus, have had to bear. Will you give way under a lesser 
strain than theirs?” The coming of the messiah was to be 
heralded by birth-pangs of trouble for his adherents on earth, 
and it might be supposed that the writer implies here: “ The 
Coming One (108) is near (1275), as is evident from your woes ; 
do not fail, but be ready for him.” But this line of thought is 
not worked out elsewhere by the writer, and is not necessary to 
his argument at this point. To fight péxpis aiuaros is to resist 
to the death; cp. the cry of Judas Maccabaeus to his troops 
(2 Mac 13}4), aywvioarbor péxpt Gavdrov. Méxpis aiparos has the 
same meaning of a mortal combat, ¢.g. in Heliod. vii. 8, ris 
péxpls aiuaros ordceus. 

Note another case of rhetorical alliteration in aw. dyrim. .. . apapr. 
dvrarywrivouevot (cp. Clem. Hom, iv. 5, wpes rocaurny Sivauw dyraywvl- 
gag @at), and the use of dvraywriférbar above (v.") in the quot. from 4 Mac. 

The connexion of thought in vv.5& is: God has not yet asked 
from you the supreme sacrifice (v.*), and, besides (vv.5“), any 
demand be makes upon your courage is in your highest 
interests. 

. ie nd have you forgotten the word of appeal that reasons with you as 
SORS f—— 

“ My son, never make light of the Lora’s discipline, 
never F haste (éxAvov) under hzs reproofs ; 


6 for the Lord disciplines the man he loves, 
and scourges every son he receives.” 


"It as for discipline that you have toendure. God is treating you a@s sons ; 
Jor where ts the son who is not disciplined by his father? *® Discipline ts the 
portion (uéroxor yeyovact, as 34) of all; tf you get no discipline, then you are 
not sons, but bastards. © Why, we had fathers of our flesh to discipline us, 
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and we yielded to them! Shall we not far more submit to the Father of our 
spirits, and so live? For while their discipline was only for a time, and 
inflected at their pleasure, he drsciplines us for our good, that we may share in 
his own holzness. ™ Discipline always seems for the time to be a thing of 
pain, not of joy ; but those who are trained by it reap the frust of t¢ afterwards 
in the peace of an upright lefe. 
With the interrogative kat ékdédnobe xr. (v.°) the writer 
opens his next argument and appeal. All such ivoyom means 
a divine mwatSela or moral training, which we have the honour of 
receiving from God. Instead of adducing the example of Jesus, 
however (see on 57-8), he quotes from the book of Proverbs 
(vv.5: 6), and then applies the general idea (vv.""1), “ExAav6d- 
verOat (not a LXX term) in v.5 is slightly stronger than the more 
common émAavbdver$or, though it may be rhetorically chosen 
for the sake of assonance after écAvéuevo. The wapdxAnois is 
personified rhetorically ; “Hus (2°) épiv (for the scripture applies 
to all believers) ds ulots Saddyerar. It is the wapdxAnors of 
God, who speaks as a father to his son (vié ov), though in the 
original “son” is merely the pupil of the sage (personifying 
the divine wisdom). IlapdéxAyows in Alexandrian Judaism “is 
the regular term for ‘an appeal’ to an individual to rise to the 
higher life of philosophy” (Conybeare’s ed. of Philo’s de vit. 
Contempl., p. 201). The quotation is from Pr 312 (A): 


vié, pr GAcywpe. wradeias Krpiov, 
ponds éxrvov tm abrod édeyxdpevos* 
a XN > “a K 4 5 4 zr / B 
dv yap ayaa Kuptos wadetve (éXéyxe, B) 
pactiyot S¢ mavra vidv Sv mapadéxerau 


After vid, pou is added (except by D* 31 Old Latin, Clem.), bui 
otherwise the citation is word for word. Philo (De Congressu. 
Lrud. 31) quotes the same passage to prove that discipline and 
hardship are profitable for the soul (otrws dpa 4 érirAnéts Kai 
vovfecia Kahdv vevouiorat, dare du’ adris 7 mpos Gedy Suodoyia 
ovyyéveta yiverat, ti yap oixeudrepov vig rarpos 7) viod tarpl;). The 
LXX contains a double mistranslation. (a) It is at least doubt- 
ful if the Hebrew text of the second line means “be not weary 
of”; the alternative is a parallel to the first line, “scorn not.” 
(4) It is certain that the second line of v.® originally ran, “he 
afflicts the man in whom he delights,” or “and delights in him as 
a father in his son.” Our writer, following the free LXX version, 
notes the twofold attitude of men under hardship. They may 
determine to get through it and get over it, as if it had no 
relation to God, seeing nothing of him in it. Stronger natures 
take this line; they summon up a stoical courage, which dares 
the world to do its worst to them. This is d\tywpety marS8elas 
Kupiov. It ignores any divine meaning in the rough experience. 
Other natures collapse weakly (ékddew); they see God in the 
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trial, but he seems too hard upon them, and they break down 
m self-pity, as if they were victims of an unkind providence. 
"ENeyxdpevos . . . Tadeder is used, as in Rev 319 (dcous édv 
PiAG EXéyxw kat waidetdw), of pointing out and correcting faults ; 
paotvyot, as in Judith 87" (eis voubéryow pactiyot Kiptos rots 
éyyilovras aird) and often elsewhere ; mapaSédyerat, in the sense 
of Lk 15%. In fact, the temper inculcated in this passage 
resembles that of Ps.-Sol 161", where the writer prays: 


\ f ~ 
yoyyvopov Kati 6Aryoyvyiay év Oddber pdxpuvoy dar éuod, 
cay duapriow ev TO oe raidevew eis emiorpopyy .. . 

, ~ 
év 7H eNeyxer Oar Wuynv ev yeupt campias atrys . . 

b) a 3 , , ess id 
év TO tropelvar dixaov ey tovros éAenOyoerar bd Kupiov. 


In eis madeiav Sropdvete (v.”), with which the writer begins his 
application of the text, the vigour is lost by the change of eis 
into ei (in a group of late cursives, including 5. 35. 203. 226°. 
241. 242. 257. 337. 378. 383. 487. 506. 547. 623. 794. O17. 1319. 
1831. 1891. 1898. 2127. 2143 + Theophyl.), and dtopévere is 
indicative, not imperative: To endure rightly, one must endure 
intelligently ; there is a reason for it in God’s relations with us 
(ds utots Spty mpoopéperar). Mpooddperar (cp. Sy//. 37148, i a.p.) 
is a non-biblical Greek term for “treating” or “handling” 
(“‘tractare, agere cum”); cp. Sy//. 37148, 1 a.p., and Latyschev’s 
dnscript. Antig. Orae Septentrionalis, 1. 22° rots pev jAukudrass 
aporepdpevos ws ddeAdds . . . Tots S& raiciv ds waryp); Tis goes 
With vids, as in Mt 7° (ris éoriv &§ tudv dvOpwros) etc., and éorw 
after vids is rightly omitted by 8* A P W ro4. 256 vg sah Origen. 

A mood of bitter scepticism about the discipline of provi- 
dence recurs in some contemporary Roman writers ; both Lucan 
(Pharsalia, iv. 807f., “ Felix Roma quidem, civesque habitura 
beatos, | si libertatis superis tam cura placeret | quam uindicta 
placet”) and Tacitus (A7zs¢. i. 3, “nec enim umquam atroci- 
oribus populi Romani cladibus magisve lustis indiciis adprobatum 
est non esse curae deis securitatem nostram, esse ultionem”) 
speak as if the gods showed an unpaternal vindictiveness. But 
the idea of a fatherly providence was far-spread, both within and 
without Judaism. When our author argues: “You think that 
if God were fatherly, he would spare you these hardships? On 
the contrary, they are the proof of his wise affection”—he is not 
far from Seneca’s position (in the de Providentia, iv- 7): “‘hos 
itaque deus quos probat, quos amat, indurat, recognoscit, 
exercet.” And in 2 Mac 6 the author bids his readers re- 


1D takes els ra:delay with the foregoing mapadéyerat, as Hofmann does 
with pacreyot. This leaves trouévere (Saropelvare D) in quite an effective 
opening position for the next sentence ; but it is not the writer's habit to end 
@ quotation with some outside phrase. 
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member ras tipwpias pa mpds dAeOpov, GANG mpds raidiay rod 
yévous pov evar. According to Sanhedr. roa (cp. Sifre, Deut. 
32), Rabbi Akiba comforted R. Eliezer on his sick-bed by 
explaining to him that “chastisements are precious,” whereas 
the other three rabbis who accompanied him had only praised the 
sick man for his piety. There is a fine passage in Philo’s guod 
deter. potiort instd. soleat, 39-40, where he argues that discipline 
at God’s hands is better than being left to oneself in sin and 
folly; ebruyécrepo. 8% Kal xpeitrovs Tay dveritporedt ov véov oi 
pddiora pev émioracias Kal dpyns abwiheres hrotkys, Hv of yevvy- 
gayres él réxvois KexAjpwvtTat . . . ikeredupev otv Tov Oedy of 
ovedyoe tov oixelwy dduxnudrwv édeyxouevol, KoAdoas pas 
PGAAov 7} wrapetvar. Similarly, in de sacrificantibus, 11, he writes 
of parental care, human and divine, apropos of Deut 141 (vioé 
éore kupiy TO OeG tuGv) Syrovere mpovoias kat Kydenovias &fwOr- 
oopevot THs ws éx warpds* H Se éripéAea Tocotroy dioicer THS dm 
avOparwy doovirep, ofuat, cal & eriedovpevos Siapépe. Compare 
M. Aur. 1. 17, 70 dpxovrt Kat mwatpt troraxOjvat, 3s €uedrAe wdvra 
Tov Topov adotpyoev pov (cp. v. 31). When the king asks, in 
the £gzs?. Avist. 248, what is the supreme instance of neglect 
(dpédea), the Jew answers, ei réxvwv ddpovris ris ety, kal py Kara 
advra, tpdrov ayayely oredoon... 7d S& émideicOar radecay 
codppoovrys peracxeiv, Oeod Suvdpe Todro yiverau 


Jerome writes in his letter (Zgzst. xxii. 39) to Eustochium: ‘‘haec est 
sola retributio, cum sanguis sanguine conpensatur et redempti cruore Christi 
pro redemptore libenter occumbimus. quis sanctorum sine certamine corona- 
tus est? Abel justus occiditur; Abraham uxorem periclitatur amittere, et, 
ne in inmensum uolumen extendam, quaere et invenies singulos diuersa per- 
pessos, solus in deliciis Salomon fuit et forsitan ideo corruit. quem enim 
diligit dominus, corripit ; castigat autem omnem filium, quem recipit.” He 
often quotes this verse (8) in his letters of counsel and warning. Thus in 
Ixvili. I he prefixes it with the remark, ‘‘ magna ira est, quando peccantibus 
mon irascitur deus.” The modem parallel would be Browning’s hero in 
Christmas-Eve and Easter-Day (pt. 2, xxxiii.), who is 


**happy that I can 
Be crossed and thwarted as a man, 
Not left in God’s contempt apart, 
With ghastly smooth life. 


In v.8 mdvreg (sc. viol yrjowor) recalls mdéyra viéy (v.65), Né@or 
are children born out of wedlock, who are left to themselves ; 
the father is not sufficiently interested in them to inflict on 
them the discipline that fits his legitimate children for their 
place in the home. Néos (not a LXX term) seems to mean 
born of mixed marriages, in Wis 48 (cp. Aristoph. Birds, 1650— 
1652, vobos yap ef Kod yrijous .. . dv ye Levys yuvaikds). So Philo 
compares polytheists and lovers of material pleasure to rév é« 
ropyns amoxunfevruv (de Confus. ling. 28), as distinguished from 
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the sons of God. The double éore (not jre) makes the sentence 
more vivid ; the writer supposes an actual case. In vwv.® 1° the 
writer simply develops this idea of moatdeia, comparing the 
human and the divine methods. Hence efra cannot mean here 
“further” (deinde) ; it is ‘‘ besides,” in the sense that it brings 
out another element in the conception. 

Etra might be taken interrogatively (=itane or siccine), to introduce 
an animated question (as often in Plato, eg. Leges, 9646, Theat. 2074, 
Sophdst. 2226), though we should expect a 8é1n the second clause here or a 
kal before ot wrod paddov. Kypke suggests that elra=el 5é (quodsi) as, 
é.g.,in Jos. B./. iil. 8. 5, cfr ay yey ddavicn ris dvOpwrov rapaxarabjxny, 
q SdOnrat KaKds, 


Ma8eurns only occurs once in the LXX, and there as a de- 
scription of God (Hos 5? éyw 8 waideurys tyav); in 4 Mac 98 
(6 wadeur}s yépwv) it is applied to a man, as in Ro 22% Kat 
éverpemépeda, (“reverebamur,” vg), we submitted respectfully to 
them (the object of the verb being matépas), as in Mt 2187, not, 
we amended our ways (as in LXX, eg. 2 Ch 7* and Philo’s 
quaest. in Gen. 49 76 pn Gpaptdvew pndev Td wapapeyiorov ayaddv" 
76 duaprdvovra évrpamnvas ovyyéeves éxelvov). In o8 modd paddoy, 
the more common wok is read by D° K L, and after woAv a 
few authorities (p!8 x* D* 1739 Origen) supply the éé€ which is 
strictly required after the preceding pev. The description of 
God as 76 warp tév mveupdtey is unexpected. In the vocabulary 
of Hellenistic Judaism God is called 6 ray rvevpdruv kai rdons 
éfovoias duvdorns (2 Mac 3%), and “ Lord of spirits” is a favourite 
Enochic title; but “spirits” here cannot mean angels (cp. Nu 
162), The contrast between tods tis capkds matépas and 16 
Tatpt Tov mveundtwv denotes God as the author of man’s spiritual 
being ; the expression is quite intelligible as a statement of 
practical religion, and is only rendered ambiguous when we read 
into it later ideas about traducianism and creationism, which 
were not in the writer’s mind. Shall we not submit to Him, the 
writer asks, kal Ljoopev (cp. 1088 fyoerar)? “ Monemur hoc verbo 
nihil esse nobis magis exitiale quam si nos in Dei obsequium 
tradere recusemus” (Calvin). In v.!° the assumption that the 
readers were mature men (elxopey, v.*) is made explicit by mpds 
divas tpdpas (till we became men). IIpds here, as in Wis 16° 
(cis vovferiay S& rpds ddiyov érapdxOyoav) etc., means duration ; 
it is not final, as if the parental discipline were with a view to 
the short, earthly ise alone. Kata 75 Soxoidvy aérots (as they 
chose) refers to the arbitrariness of the patria polestas. “ Parents 
may err, but he is wise,” as the Scottish metrical paraphrase 
puts it. 

The writer has in mind the familiar datria potestas of the Romans, as in 
Terence’s Heauton Timoroumenos (100; ‘‘vi et via pervolgata patrum” ; 
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204~207: ‘*parentum iniuriae unius modi sunt ferme . . . atque haec sunt 
tamen ad virtutem omnia”), where one father is confessing to another how he 
had mishandled his boy (99f.: ‘‘ubi rem rescivi, coept non humanitus neque 
ut animum decuit aegiotum adulescentuli tractare”). Compare the remark 
of the Persian officer in Xenophon’s Cyvopaedza (i. 2. 14), who argued that a 
man who set himself to make people laugh did less for them than a man who 
made them weep, and instanced fathers—x\avuaor pév ye kal warépes vilots 
cuppoctvny pnxavGvrat, This is wholesome correction. But it was not 
always so. ‘*Qur postremo filio suscenseam, patres ut faciunt ceteri?” old 
Demaenetus asks, in the Asizarda (49) of Plautus. Ovid’s “ durus pater” 
(Amores, i. 15. 17) was more than a tradition of literature. Pliny tells us, 
for example, that he had once to remonstrate with a man who was thrashing 
his son for wasting money on horses and dogs (2, ix. 12): ‘‘haec tibi 
admonitus immodicae seuetitatis exemplo pro amore mutuo scripsi, ne 
guando tu quoque filum tuum acerbius duriusque tractares.”” There is also 
the story told by Aelian (Var. Hist. ix. 33) about the youth who, when asked 
by his father what he had learned from Zeno, was thrashed for failing to 
show anything definite, and then calmly replied that he had learned stoically 
to put up with a father’s bad temper (267 meuabyxévar pépew dpyhy rarépwr 
Kat wy dyavaxreiv). Sons, says Dio Chrysostom (xv. 240 M), tpépovras 
advres trd Tov rarépwy Kai watovra: réddaxis br airay. The general point 
of view is put by Epictetus (Zucherzdion, 30, warp éorw* draryopeverat 
éripeneio bat, rapaxwpely cardvrwr, avéxerOat dordopotvros, wafovros), and the 
connexion of ‘‘life” with wadela in Pr 4)% éridaBot éufs madeias, py adfs, 
GANG GUrakoy atrhy ceaury els {why cov: Pr 6% Adxvos evrody vduou Kal pos, 
Kal 650s fwijs kai Beyxos kal radela, and Sir 417, 


Now for the contrast. ‘oO 8€ (God; sc. madever quads) ert 7d 
aupépoy (cp. 1 Co 127; Ep. Arist. 125, ovpBovrevdvrwy mpds 
73 ovpdépoy Tay didwy), which is explained in eis 13 peradafety 
(cp. 67) tis dytéryTos adtod. “Ayiétys Is a rare term, which 
begins to appear late in Hellenistic Judaism (e.g. 2 Mac 15? rod 
mdvra épopivros wel dylornros: Test. Levi 3¢ twepdvw rdons 
aytoryros), and, except as a v./,in 2 Co 112, occurs nowhere else 
in the NT. Here it denotes the divine life, to share in which is 
the outcome of & dytacpds 08 yxwpls od8els Sera: (Ze. have a 
direct experience of) rdv xdpiov (v.!*), The writer, in this contrast, 
is simply arguing that the divine education, which involves some 
suffering, as all wade does, is more worthy of obedience from 
mature people than even the parental discipline to which, for all 
its faults ot temper, they submitted during childhood. The say- 
ings of Isokrates, that while the roots of zaidefa were bitter, its 
fruits were sweet, was a commonplace of ancient morals ; the 
writer Is going to develop it ina moment. Meantime he alludes 
to the equally well-known truth that zraiSefa might involve severe 
physical treatment. 


_ Two examples may be added of this doctrine that education involves a 
discipline which sometimes requires the infliction of pain. Maximus of Tyre 
(Dzss. iv. 7), in arguing that the desire to give pleasure is by no means an in- 
variable proof of true affection, asks: gidodow 88 wou xal ratdas warépes Kat 
dcddoKador Babynrds* Kat Tt dy etn dviapbrepov } raid warp Kal uabyry ddde- 
kaos; so Philo argues in de Migrat. Abrah, 20, swdporioray ws Eorxe TovTd 
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éore 7d EOos, rardayuryGv, Sidackddwvr, yovéwy, mpecBurépwr, apxdvTwy, vouwv* 
éverdifovres yap, gore 0 Srrov Kal Koddfovres Exacror rovTwy duelvous Tas Wuxas 
dmrepyafovra: ray wardevondvwy, Kal éxApds uev ovddels oddevl, piroe O¢ race 
mavres, In de parent. col. 4, he explains, did rotr’ &eort trois warpdoe Kat 
Karyyopely pds rods matdas Kal éuBpilécrepov vouderety kal, ef wh Tats Oe dKowy 
drethats brelxovet, Turrew Kal mpomnAvakifew Kal Karadelv. 

In v.4 the writer sums up what he has been saying since v.°5. 
Discipline or watdeia apis 73 tapdv (a classical Greek phrase = for 
the moment, eg. Thuc. il. 22, dpav abrots mpds 76 wrapov xaderai- 
vovras) ob (was... ov=absolute negative, not any) Soxet (to 
human feelings and judgment) yapas efvar GANG Ads (to be a 
matter of, eiva. with gen. as in 10°), 

Maoa pév (x* P 33. 93) and waa Sé (p85 xe A De H K LW 6, 326. 929. 
1288. 1836 vg syr boh Chrys. etc.) practically mean the same thing, for the 
ev is concessive ( ‘‘ of course” ) and 6é is metabatic. But probably it was the 
awkwardness of the double pév that led to the alteration of this one. The other 
readings, waoa yap (Cosm. (221 C) Jer. Aug.) and raoa(D* 104. 460. 917 arm 
eth Orig. Cosm. (376 D)) are obviously inferior attempts to clear up the passage. 


"Yotepoy Sé (cp. Pr 53-4 (of the harlot) 4 mpos Karpov Auraiver 
cov dapuyya torepoy pévrou wikpdrepov xoARs ebpyoes), but later 
on discipline yields fruit; it is not a stone flung down arbitrarily 
on human life, but a seed. By xapmév eipyyixdy Sixaroodvns the 
writer means fruit (kapmdés as often=result or outcome), which 
consists in (genit. of apposition) d:xacoovvy (as in 117 a generic 
term for the good life as a religious relationship to God). But 
why eipnyuxdv? Possibly in contrast to the restiveness and pain 
huans) of the period of discipline, when people are being trained 
live HL era ; when the discipline does its perfect work, 
there is no friction between the soul and God. But there is also 
the suggestion of ‘‘saving” or “blissful.” Philo quotes Pr 
331.12 (see above on v.°) as a saying of Solomon the peaceful 
(eipyvexds) ; the significance of this he finds in the thought that 
subjection and obedience are really a wholesome state for people 
who are inclined to be self-assertive, uncontrolled, and quarrel- 
some. He thinks that Noah is rightly called by aname denoting 
rest, since petiacw ypenatov d€ Kal Hovxdlovra Kal oradepoy er Se 
kat eipyvixdy Biov ot KkaAoKdyabiay reripynxdres (Abrak. 5). To 
take elpyvixdv in some such sense (salutaris) would yield a good 
interpretation ; and this is confirmed by the similar use of cipivy 
in v.14 and of the adjective in 3 Mac 6%, where the Jews, in the 
ecstasy of their relief, yopots ovvioravro evppoovvns elipyviKys 
oneiov. Those who stand their training reap a safe, sound life 
at last. In its social aspect, eipyvixdy could only refer to the 
brotherly love of the community; the writer might be throwing 
out a hint to his readers, that suffering was apt to render people 
irritable, impatient with one anothér’s faults. The later record 
even of the martyrs, for example, shows that the very prospect of 
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death did not always prevent Christians from quarreling in 
prison. This may be the meaning of eipnvixdy in Ja 3)%, but it is 
out of keeping with the present context. 

A close parallel to v.4 is the saying of Aristotle (see above, for the similar 
remark of Isokrates), quoted by Diog. Laertius (v. 1. 18): THs masdelas py 
ras pep pltas elvar mixpds, yAuKels dé rods xaprovs. In Hpzst. Arzst. 232, 
rods yap dm’ abrfs (ze. ducacortyys) ddvrlay xarackevdfey, though the dduria 
here is freedom from misfortune. Clem. Alex. (Stvom. vii. 10. 56), after 
speaking of the time when we are delivered from the chastisements and 
punishments ds éx r&v dwaprnudrov els matdelay tropévouer owrjpiov [He 
127], adds: med” fy drodtrpwow 7d yépas Kal al ripal reherwhetow drodldovrac 

. kat Geol rhv rporryoplay Kéxdyvrat ol cbvOpovor TGv EANww Gedy, THY Sd 


TE CWTHPL Mpwrav TETAY MEV, yEevno OpeEvot. 

The writer now resumes the imperative tone (vv.!*), with a 
blend of counsel and warning. ‘The discipline of trouble is 
viewed under an active aspect; men must co-operate with God, 
exerting themselves to avoid sin (v.!) by the exercise of personal 
zeal and church-discipline. Otherwise, the results may be fatal. 
The exhortation broadens out here, resuming the tone and range 
of 1025f, 

12 So (6¢6 as in 61) “up with your léstless hands! Strengthen your weak 
knees!” 38 And “ make straight paths for your feet” to walk in. You must 
not let the lame get dislocated, but rather make them whole. ™ Aim at peace 
with all—at that consecration without which no one will ever see the Lord ; see 
to tt that no one misses the grace of God, ‘‘ that no root of bitterness grows up 
to be a trouble” by contaminating all the rest of you; * that no one turns to 
sexual vice or to a profane life as Hsau did—Esau who for a single meal 
“* parted with his birthright.” ™ You know how later on, when he wanted to 
obtain his inheritance of blessing, he was set aside ; he got no chance to repent, 
though he tried for it with tears. 

For the first time, since the hints in 3! 41 and 614, the writer 
alludes to differences of attamment in the little community. 
Hitherto he has treated them asa solid whole. But the possi- 
bility of individual members giving way has been voiced in 10, 
and now the writer (>) widens his appeal; his readers are to 
maintain their faith not only for their own sakes but for the sake 
of those who at their side are in special danger of collapsing. 
The courage of their Sropov} is more than a personal duty ; they 
are responsible for their fellow-members, and this involves the 
duty of inspiriting others by their own unswerving, unflagging 
faith, The admoniti It, is add 
ait he admonition, as in 13™, is addressed to the whole 
community, not to their leaders. The general aim of vv.12 18 is 
to produce the character praised by Matthew Arnold in his lines 
on Rugby Chapel: 


“Ye move through the ranks, recall 
The stragglers, refresh the out-worn . «. 
Ye fill up the gaps in our files, 
Strengthen the wavering line, 
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Stablish, continue our march, 
On, to the bound of the waste, 
On, to the City of God.” 


He begins in v.” by using scriptural language borrowed freely 
from Is 35% (ioxtoare, xelpes dvetévar Kat yovara rapaAcAvpéva), 
but in a form already current in Sir 2582 (xeipes wapeypévor cal 
yovara apadeAvpeva), and also from Pr 42° (dphas rtpoyids moles 
tois wogiv). ‘This metaphorical language for collapsing in listless 
despair is common, ¢.g., in Sir 2! where yxeipes wapespevar is 
bracketed with “cowardly hearts,” in Philo’s description of the 
Israelites who longed to return to Egypt, of wév yap mpoxapovres 
avérecov, Bapdy avtimadov Hynodpevor Tov movov, Kal Tas xElpas tr 
dobeveias dowep dreipykdtes aOAnral KabjKav (de Congressu Erud. 
29, cp. He 11), and especially in the description of moral 
encouragement in Job 434 ei yap ob évovbérnoas rodAods, Kat 
xElpas doGevots rapexdAeras, doGevotvrds te eLaveotycas pyyacw, 
yovaciy re aduvarotow Gdpoos meprébyxas. In Dt 32°6 raporerv- 
pévous is parallel to wapemévovs, and in Zeph 3/6 the appeal 
is Odpre. . . . py twapeicbwoav ai yelpés cov.t *Avopbdcare 
(literally =straighten, renew) goes with yévara better than with 
xetpas, but the sense is plain. In v.}, if woujoare is read in the 
first clause, kai tpoxids Spas woujoare Tots Tociv Guay is a hexa- 
meter (p. lvii). By 15 ywdév the writer means “those who are 
lame,” these crippled souls in your company. 

Probably the rotefre of 8* P 33. 917. 1831 (Orig.) has been conformed, in 
rovjoare (8° AD HK L, etc., Chrys, ), to the preceding dvopOdcare (so, ¢.2., 
B. Weiss, in Texte u. Untersuch. xiv. 3. 4, 9, who declares that the older 
codices never yield any case of an original aor. being changed into a present), 


though some edd. (¢.2. von Soden) regard oujoare as the original text and 
wotetre as having been conformed to LXX (cp. Mt 3). 


As iaff Sé paddXov shows, éxrpami here has its medical sense 
(e.g. Hippol. de offic. med. 14, os pyre dvaxdGrar pyre éxtpé- 
anrat), not the common sense of being “turned aside” (as, 4g., 
in Philo, Quaest. in Exod. 232° ot advdAdxrws ddovropodvres 
dtapapravovor tis dpbyjs cal Newpdpov ds qwodAdKis eis dvodias Kat 
SvaBdrous Kal rpaxeias drpamots éxrpérerOau 7d rapardjotdy éorw 
dre kal ai Yuyal Tov vedy Tadelas dopotow, and in M. Aurel. 1. 7, 
Kat To py éxrpamrnvat els LiAov codictixdv). In Od. Sol 6 the 
ministers of the divine grace are praised in similar terms for 
their service to weaker Christians : 


“They have assuaged the dry lips, 
And the will that had fainted they have raised up:... 
And limbs that had fallen 
They have straightened and set up.” 
1 Clem. Hom, xii. 18, al xetpes brd Syryudrwy rapel@noar. 
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But here it is the members as a whole who are addressed, and 
Tpox. Sp0as 1. 7. 1oaty Guev means “keep straight ” (woctv, dative = 
“for your feet”)—it is the only way to help your fellow-members 
who have weakened themselves. Keep up the tone of your 
community, move in the right direction, to prevent any of your 
number from wavering and wandering. The straight path is the 
smooth path, it is implied; if any limping soul is allowed to 
stray from the straight course, under the influence of a bad 
example, he will be made worse instead of better. The admoni- 
tion in Zest. Sim. 578 is interesting, as it suggests the train of 
thought here between vv. and 16; 

dyaOivare Tas xapdias tudv évamrioy Kuptiov 

Kai etGivare Tas Sd0ds tuav evdmriov Tav avOparwy 

Kai tcecbe eipicxovres ydpw evdriov Kupiov Kai dvOpdruv. 

durdéache obv dd THs Topveias, 

6TL % Topveia pyTnp éoTt TOV KaKGr, 

xwpiLovea dd rot Geotd Kal rpoceyyiLotoa TO BeXiap. 


The author of Mpds ‘EBpatous knows that the difficulties in the way 
of faith are more than mere despair. In 12!!! he has been 
dealing with the need of cheerful courage under the strain of 
life ; this leads to the appeal of v.4%. But while there is nothing 
SO infectious as cowardice or despair, he rapidly passes on, 
in vv.18£ (xaé xrd.), to warn his readers against some specific 
temptations in the moral life. He continues, in a third impera- 
tive (v.14), eipfvnv Sidxere (an OT phrase, 1 P 3%) pera wdvrov. 
Here perd goes with dudxere in the sense of “along with” (as in 
11° 1378, for our author avoids ovy), and wdvrwy means “all the 
(other) dyio.” (as in 134). The call is to make common cause 
with all the rest of the Christians in the quest for God’s eipyyy, 
Ze. (see above on v.14) the bliss and security of a life under God’s 
control. It is eipyvy in a sense corresponding to the older sense 
of felicity and prosperity on the ground of some (messianic) 
victory of God, practically as in Lk 17 1988 the Christian 
salvation; only this comprehensive sense does justice to the 
term here and in 13%. Hence the following xaé is almost = 
“even.” 


Etpyvq in a similar sense occurs repeatedly in the context of the passage 
already quoted from Proverbs: 4g, 34? vié, éudy vouluwy wh éri\avddvou, 
Ta 6¢ phyare pov rypelrw oh Kapdla* wAKos yap Blov kal ern gwis Kal elon 
mporOjcourly oor. . . 3° dwrdpyov alrg ard cGy Kaprav Sixaortvns . . . 
31% 17 éx rol orbuaros abrtis éxropeverat Stxacortiyn Kal wdvres ol TplBor abrfs 
év elpdvy . . . 3 va wopety remoibds év elphvy wdoas ras d8ovs cov. After 
Pr 4” (as quoted above) there follows the promise, abrds 88 ris dp6ds wovjoes 
Tas Tpoxlas cov, Tas 5¢ rropelas cov év elpyvy mpodéer, 


The conventional interpretation takes elpyvnv with perd wdvrwy (2.2, all 
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your members). This yields a fair sense, for a quarrelsome church is a real 
hindrance to effective faith; the quarrelsomeness here would be due to the 
presence of faulty persons, whose lapses were apt to be irritating, and what 
would break eipijvy (ze. mutual harmony) in such cases is the spirit of harsh- 
ness in dealing with faults, censoriousness, or aloofness, just as what makes 
for elpjvn is a concern for purity and goodness inspired by forbearance and 
patience. But all this is read into the text. There is no hint of such dangers 
elsewhere in IIpds ‘ESpatous as there is in 1 P 3°- and Ro 128... Our author 
is characteristically putting a new edge on an old phrase like didbxere elpfvny. 


What eipyvy specially involved is shown in kat rév dyacpdy 
ktA. Here dytacpds is not to be identified with cwdpootdvy in the 
special sense of 13*; it is the larger ‘‘consecration” to God 
which all d&y.o. must maintain. In fact, Sidketre tov dyracpdy Krai. 
is simply another description of the experience called “ sharing 
in God’s dytétns” (v.!). Xwpis generally precedes, here it follows, 
the word it governs (08), either for the sake of the rhythm or to 
avoid a hiatus (of od8eis). ‘“‘Tosee the Lord,” is an expression 
common in Philo for that vision of the Divine being which is 
the rare reward of those who can purify themselves from the 
sensuous (cp. H. A. A. Kennedy’s Phzlo’s Contribution to Religion, 
pp. r92f.). Kdptos is God in vv.5and §; here, in view of 9%, it 
might be Jesus (as 2°), though “to see God” (vg “deum”) as a 
term for intimate personal fellowship 1s more adequate to the 
context. People must be on the alert against tendencies to in- 
fringe this dyvaopds (v.*) ; éruckoroivres, one form and function of 
mapakahoivres (10%), introduces three clauses, beginning each with 
pi tus, though it is not clear whether the third (v.*) is intended 
as an example of ptav@Gow or as a further definition of the 
second prj tus (fila xrA.). The first clause, py ts botepav (sc. 7) 
dad Tis xdpitos Tod Oeoi, shows torepety (44) with dwré as in 
Eccles 62 iorepdv . .. dard mdvtos ob éridupyoe (Sir 754 uy torréper 
dard kAaidvrwv has a different sense). In writing a6 ris ydpiros 
rod Oeod the writer may have had already in mind the words of 
Dt 2918 (um ris éorw ev tywiv .. . Tivos H Sidvoia efékAWwev dad 
kupiov Tod Geot yy.Gv), which he is about to quote in the next clause. 


The rhetorical tone comes out in the two iambic trimeters of ywpls ovdels 
Sweras rov Kiptov and émirKorotyres uj res UorepGy dé. 


The next clause, ph tis pila mplas dvw dvouca évoydg, is a 
reminiscence of the warning against idolatry and apostasy in Dt 
2918, which A (as well as F*) preserves in this form, yj ris éorw 
év iniv pila wixpias dvw ptovoa evoxdy (so B*: ey xod¥ B) cal 
aixpia. (B¥: kat wucpia B). The form is ungrammatical, for éorw 
is superfluous, as is kat mxpig. On the other hand, the text of B 
yields no good sense, for a root can hardly be said to grow up év 
xohf, and xai muxpia is left stranded; the alteration of wixpig 
in B* does not help matters, for it is not preceded by éy xoAZ, 


14 
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Plainly the writer found something like the words of A in his 
text of the LXX; he may have omitted éorw and kat mucpig. 
The confusion between -oyAy and yoAy is intelligible, as 3xAos 
and xéAos are confused elsewhere (Blass reads év xoAg here, 
which requires 7 or éorw to be supplied). “Evox\# is the present 
subjunctive of éyoy\etv, which is used in 1 Es 21° (évoydotca) 
and 2% (évoyAfjoat) of rebellion disturbing and troubling the 
realm. As a general term for “troubling” or “vexing,” it is 
common both in classical Greek and in the papyri, either 
absolutely or with an accusative, as, ¢g., Polystr. Zpicur. (ed. 
C. Wilke) 82. 4, ob8 id’ &vis rovrwy évoxAyoapévous yuas, the 
edict of M. Sempronius Liberalis (Aug. 29, 154 A.D.): & TH 
olxeia ry yew[py]ia wpooKkaprepodor py evoxdetv (BG U. li. 372), 
and Aristoph. Frogs, 709f., ob roAdw otd 6 aibyKos otros 6 viv 
évoydGv, As for fila (of a person, as, ¢g., in 1 Mac 1%? xai 
2éjrOe &€ airav pia dpyaprwrds “Avrioxos “Exidarys) amuxplas 
(genitive of quality), the meaning is a poisonous character and 
influence (cp. Ac 8%). The warning in Deuteronomy is against 
any pernicious creature in the community, who by cool insolence 
and infidelity draws down the divine sentence of extermination 
upon himself and his fellows. Here the writer thinks of people 
who consider that immediate gratification of their wishes is 
worth more than any higher end in life; they value their spiritual 
position as sons (vv.5*) so little, that they let it go in order to 
relapse on some material relief at the moment. Such a nature 
is essentially BéByAos, devoid of any appreciation of God's 
privileges, and regarding these as of no more importance than 
sensuous pleasures of the hour. Under the bad influence of this 
(81a tadrys, 8 DK LW 326, etc., as in 137: dca airijs, AH P 33. 
424* syrbk! boh Clem. etc., as in 11* 1244), all the rest (of wodXot, 
after one has been mentioned, as in Ro 51 etc.) may be tainted 
(ptavOdor), and so (cp. on 10?) rendered incapable of specOar rdv 
Kuptov. 

The third clause (v.76) is x tus (sc. ) mépvos  BéBydos (for 
the collocation see Philo, de Sacerdot. 8, wopvy kal BeBirAw copa. 
Kal Yuxyy, and for this transferred sense of 8. (= Lat. profanus) 
see Jebb-Pearson’s Fragments of Soph. ii. 208); BéByros is 
only once applied to a person in the LXX, viz. in Ezk 2125 of 
BeByr€ dvoue (=55n), then to people like Antiochus (3 Mac 


2? 14) or (3 Mac 735 rots BeByAous xetpwodpevor) recreant Jews. 
In adding ds *Hoai «rd. the writer chooses the story of Esau, in 
Gn 25% 27189, to illustrate the disastrous results of yielding 
to the épapria of which he had spoken inv... There can be na 
Umonovn, he implies, without a resolute determination to resist 
the immediate pleasures and passions of the hour. As Cicero 
puts it in the De Finibus, i. 14, “plerique, quod tenere atque 
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servare id quod ipsi statuerunt non possunt, victi et debilitati 
objecta specie voluptatis tradunt se libidinibus constringendos 
nec quid eventurum sit provident, ob eamque causam propter 
voluptatem et parvam et non necessariam et quae vel aliter 
pararetur et qua etiam carere possent sine dolore, tum in morbos 
graves, tum in damna, tum in dedecora incurrunt.” But why 
choose Esau? Probably owing to rabbinic tradition, in which 
Esau is the typical instance of the godless who grow up among 
good people (Isaac and Rebekah) and yet do not follow their 
deeds, as Obadiah is of the good who grow up among the wicked 
(Ahab and Jezebel) and do not follow shezr deeds (Sifre 133 on 
Nu 27!), The rabbinic tradition! that Esau was sensual, is 
voiced as early as Philo, in the de JVobilitate, 4 (6 8& petLov 
dareOns €x TY yaoTpos Kat TOV pera yaorépa YSovOv axparas exwv, 
id’ Gv dvereiobn Kai mperBeiwy efioracba. Ta per adrod Kat 
peravocy edOis ef’ ols eSéory Kal dovay kata Tov ddeAdod kai undev 
érepov Se dv Avwhoe To's yovels rpayyarever Oar), where Philo 
interprets the petdvova of Esau as simply regret for a bad bargain. 
Our author may have considered Esau a ndpvos literally—and in 
any case the word is to be taken literally (as in 13*), not in its 
OT metaphorical sense? of “unfaithful ””—but the weight of the 
warning falls on BéByAos, as is clear from the phrase dvri Bpdcews 
pods (cp. Gn 25% 4 Oxpa airod Bp&ots ard). T. H. Green 
(Prolegomena to Ethics, § 96) points out that hunger was not the 
motive. “Ifthe action were determined directly by the hunger, 
it would have no moral character, any more than have actions 
done in sleep, or strictly under compulsion, or from accident, or 
(so far as we know) the action of animals. Since, however, it is 
not the hunger as a natural force, but his own conception of 
himself, as finding for the time his greatest good in the satis- 
faction of hunger, that determines the act, Esau recognizes 
himself as the author of the act... . If evil follows from it, 
whether in the shape of punishment inflicted by a superior, or 
of calamity ensuing in the course of nature to himself or those in 
whom he is interested, he is aware that he himself has brought 
it on himself.” The pds is emphatic: “id culpam auget, non 
misericordiam meretur” (Bengel). 

In the quotation from Gn 25% (drddoro 5¢ "Hoad r& mpwroroxeta rp 
Taxw8), darédero (A C 623), as if from a form daoSlSe (cp. Helbing, 105), is 
preferred by Lachmann, B. Weiss, WH. 

The warning is now (v.!”) driven home. “lore, indicative here 
(a literary Atticism, though Blass insists that it is chosen for the 


1Jub 258 (Esau tempting Jacob to take one of his own two sensual 
wives). 

2 Ilopvela has this sense, and so has the verb (e.g. Ps 73%” éfwdé0peuras 
wdvra Toy wopvevorra amd cot). 
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sake of the rhythm, to assimilate tote ydp Ort kat pe(réwerta) to 
the closing words of the preceding sentence), recalls to the 
readers the scripture story with which they were so familiar. 
“lore Stu kai (another item in his story) perémeita bAwv KAnpovo- 
poo (r P 3°) thy eddoylay (=zpwrordma as in I Ch 5}-2) 
dredoxipdcOy (Jer 6° dmedoxinacey abrovs Kupios: Ign. Rom. 88 
éav dzrodokiyacdG). “AmoSoxidkeoOa is common in the Greek 
orators for officials being disqualified, but the rejection here is 
an act of God; Esau is a tragic instance of those who cannot 
get a second chance of perdvoia (65). The writer has again the 
sombre, serious outlook which characterizes a passage like 64%, 
The very metaphor of plant-growth occurs here as there, and 
dredoxiudoby recalls dddxipos. Merdvora is impossible for certain 
wilful sins ; certain acts of deliberate choice are irrevocable and 
fatal. Why this was so, in Esau’s case, is now explained; 
peTavoias yap témov odx efpe (etpioxw = obtain, with éxfyrety as 
often in LXX, eg. Dt 4%), nalwep peta Saxpdwy (emphatic by 
position) éxfyticas atti (t.¢. peravolav. “ Meravolas roros is, in 
fact, werdvota. . . . When per. rérov is taken up again, the mere 
secondary réros disappears, and it is airy, not airdv, agreeing 
with the great thing really sought,” Alford). If the writer used 
his usual A text of the LXX, he would not have found any 
allusion to the tears of Esau in Gn 2738 but the tears were 
retained, from the Hebrew, in Jub 268%, in other texts of the 
LXX, and in Josephus (Anz. i. 18. 7, révOos jyev éxi rH Siapapria. 
Kai abrod tots ddxpvow dxOduevos 6 rarip xrA.).1 “Those tears 
of Esau, the sensuous, wild, impulsive man, almost like the cry 
of some ‘trapped creature,’ are among the most pathetic in the 
Bible” (A. B. Davidson). Aérfy refers to petavotas, not to 
edhoyias (which would require perayoias . . . edpev to be taken 
as a parenthesis, a construction which is wrecked on the anti- 
thesis between efpev and éx{yrijcas). The perdvora is not a 
change in the mind of Isaac, which would require some additional 
words like roi marpés. Besides, Esau does not beseech Isaac to 
alter his mind. Nor can it refer to a change in God’s mind. It 
is “a change of mind” on Esau’s part, “undoing the effects of 
a former state of mind” (A. B. Davidson). Bitterly as Esau 
regretted his hasty action, he was denied any chance of having 
its consequences reversed by a subsequent perdvowa ; this is the 
writer’s meaning, *Advvarov rdAw évaxawiLew els peTavouay is the 
law of God for such wilful offenders, and to try for a second 
perdyoca is vain. Such is the warning that our author deduces 
from the tale of Esau. 


+ There is a striking parallel in De Mercede Conductis, 42, where 
poe describes an old man being met by 4 perdvou Saxptovoa és ovdéy 
€A0S. 
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This inexorable view agrees with Philo’s idea (Zeg. Adleg. iii. 75, wodAats 
yup Wuxais peravola xpiicbar BovdnOeloats ob érérpewev 6 Geds) that some, 
like Cain! (geod deter. pot. 26, r@ 5é ph Sexouévy petrdvouy Kaly oe 
brepBorny dryous), aie too bad to repent, though Philo illustrates it here not 
from Esau, but from Lot’s wife. In de Spec. Leg. ii. 5 he declares that 
luxurious spendthrifts are durxd@apro: xal Svolaror, ws unde eg TE Thy piow 
thew ovyyvapns décotcAat, In Jub 35"4 Isaac tells Rebekah that ‘‘ neither Esau 
nor his seed is to be saved.” But the idea of IIpds ‘ESpatous is made still more 
clear by the use of peravoias tdtov as an expression for opportunity or 
chance to repent. This is a contemporary Jewish phrase; cp. Apoc, Bar 
85) (‘For when the Most High will bring to pass all these things, there will 
not then be an opportunity for returning . . . nor place of repentance”), 
4 Es 9" (‘while a place of repentance was still open to them, they paid 
no heed”), which goes back to Wis 121° xplywy 6 xara Bpaxd edldous ré:rov 
peravolas (of God punishing the Canaanites). It is linguistically a Latinism,? 
which recurs in Clem. Rom. 75 (év yeveg kal yeveg peravolas rérov twxev 
6 deordrns Tots Bovronévos émicrpadfvar ém’ adréy) and Tatian (Orat. ad 
Graecos, 15, dia rotro yotv  rév Saiwdvwv trdoracis odk Eyer pmeravolas 
rérov), But a special significance attaches to it in 4 Esdras, for example, 
where the writer (e.g. in 7/9) rules out any intercession of the saints for the 
ungodly after death, in his desire to show that ‘‘the eternal destiny of the 
soul is fixed by the course of the earthly life” (G. H. Box, Zhe Ezra- 
Apocalypse, pp. 154, 155). Here, as in the Slavonic Enoch (537), which also 
repudiates such intercession, ‘‘we may detect the influence of Alexandrine 
theology, which tended to lay all stress upon the present life as determining 
the eternal fate of every man.” The author of IIpds ‘H8palous shared this 
belief (cp. 97); for him the present life of man contains possibilities which 
are tragic and decisive. He ignores deliberately any intercession of saints or 
angels for the living or for the dead. But he goes still further, with Philo 
and others, in holding that, for some, certain actions fix their fate beyond any 
remedy. He regards their case as hopeless; characters like Esau, by an 
act of profane contempt for God, are rejected for ever, a second merdvoia being 
Bayona their reach. 


The connexion (ydp) between the finale (vv.!829) and what 
precedes lies in the thought that the higher the privilege, the 
higher the responsibility. In Zeg. Adlleg. ili. 1, Philo quotes Gn 
2577 to prove that virtue’s divine city is not meant for human 
passions ; od yap réguxey 7 THv raldv Onpevtixy Kaxia Thy aper7s 
aé\wv, wickedness banishing men from the presence and sight 
of God. But this line of thought is not in the writer’s mind. 
It is more relevant to recall that Esau typifies exclusion from 
God in Jub 15% (“Ishmael and his sons and his brothers and 
Esau, the Lord did not cause to approach Him”); yet even 
this is not needful to explain the turn of thought. The writer is 
continuing his grave warning. As vv./#-!’ recall the first warning 
of 6*%, so he now proceeds to reiterate the second warning of 
10%6-51, reminding his readers that they stand in a critical position, 


1 Philo read peltwy } alria pov rol dgebRvac in Gn 4}. 
2 Livy, xliv. 10, “‘ poenitentiae relinquens locum” (cp. xxiv. 26, ‘‘locus 
oenitendis”’); cp. Pliny’s Zpy. x. 97, ‘ex quo Jacile est opinari, quae turba 
beaiinns emendari possit, si sit poenitentiae locus,”’ where the phrase is used 
in quite a different sense, of a chance to give up Christianity. 
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in which any indifferences or disobedience to God will prove 
fatal. This is the note of vv.7*%9 in particular. But he leads up 
to the appeal by describing in a vivid passage the actual position 
of his readers before God (vv.'8-%); their new status and en- 
vironment appeals even more powerfully and searchingly for an 
unworldly obedience to God than the old status of the People. 

8 You have not come (wmporeAndAvOare) to what you can touch, to “flames 
of fire,” to “mist” and “ gloom” and “‘ stormy blasts, 19 to the blare of a 
trumpet and toa Voice” whose words made those who heard it refuse to hear 
another syllable ® (for they could not bear the command, ‘‘ If even a beast 
touches the mountain, it must be stoned ”)—™ indeed, so awful was the sight 
that Moses said, “I am terrified and aghast.” ™ You have come (wpowedndv- 
Oare) to mount Sion, the city of the living God, the heavenly Jerusalem, to 
myriads of angels in festal gathering, * to the assembly of the first-born 
registered in heaven, to the God of all as judge, to the spirets of gust men made 
perfect, * to Jesus who mediates (8° 9") the new covenant, and to-the sprinkled 
blood whose message ts nobler than Abe?s. 


The passage moves through two phases (vv.1*2! and 2224), 
contrasting the revelation at mount Sinai (2? 108) with the new 
diabjxy, the one sensuous, the other spiritual; the one striking 
terror with its outward circumstances of physical horror, the 
other charged with grace and welcome as well as with awe. The 
meditation and appeal are woven on material drawn from the 
LXX descriptions of the plague of darkness on Egypt (Ex 1071f 
Wyrapynrov oxéros .. . éyévero oxdros yvodos PeAXa) and the 
theophany at Sinai (Dt 4! wpooydGere kat goryre bd 75 Spos" 
Kal TO pos éxaiero Tupi ews TOU oipavod, oxdros, yvodos, MveAAa, 
guvy peyddyn, and Ex 191% apooéyere Eavrois tod dvaBnvar eis 7d 
dpos Kai Oryeiy te atrod' was 6 diyydwevos Tod Spous Oavdrw reAeuTHoer 
oo « & idous ALGoBodrAnOjoerar 7 Bort xararokevOjoerar’ ev re 
KThvos éav te avOpwros, ov Cyoerat . . . Kal eyivovro dwval Kab 
dorparai Kal vepédy yvopddys éx” Spous Yewd, Pov ris oddmrvyyos 
Xe péya* Kat érronby mas 6 Aads 6 ev TH wapenBodrq). In v.38 
the text is difficult and perhaps corrupt. Wydadapéva sper 
would be equivalent to yyAadyrg spe, a tangible, material 
mountain; but as dpe is a gloss (added, from v.22, by D K L 
255 syr arm Athan. Cosm. etc., either before or after yA.), 
though a correct gloss, y. may be taken (a) either with zupi, 
(2) or independently. In the former case, (2) two constructions 
are possible. (i) One, as in vg (“ad tractabilem et accensi- 
bilem ignem”), renders “to a fire that was material (or palpable) 
and ablaze”; (ii) “to what was palpable and ablaze with fire” 
(7vpt in an ablative sense). (i) is a daring expression, and the 
implied contrast (with v.%*) is too remote. The objection to (ii) 
is that avpé here, as in the OT, goes with the following datives. 
It is on the whole preferable (4) to take YpAadwpéve by itself 
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(se. rut). The mountain could not be touched indeed (v.”°), but 
it was a tangible object which appealed to the senses. This is 
the point of contrast between it and the Xubv dpos, the present 
participle being equivalent to the verbal adjective WyAadyrds. 
Kypke connects y. with mvpi in the sense of “touched by 
lightning” (“‘igne tactum et adustum”), comparing the Latin 
phrase “fulmine tactum.” But the Greek term is 6iyyavav, and 
in any case this interpretation really requires dpe, the mountain 
“‘sundering” under the lightning touch of God (Ps 1445 etc.) 


Two conjectures have been proposed, ive: vevedwyérvy by G. N. Bennett 
(Classical Review, vi. 263), who argues that this ‘‘ would fit in exactly with 
the OT accounts, which represent the summit of the mountain as burt with 
fire, while lower down it was enveloped in a dense cloud”; and wedeWarur- 
Méven (Spe) by E. C. Selwyn (Journal of Theological Studies, ix. 133, 134)= 
‘* calcined” (a calcined volcano). Others (¢.g. P. Junius) less aptly insert 
ov or wu) before wyAadwyévy, to harmonize the phrase with v.™. 


In the rest of the description, {é$w is a poetical word (cp. 
de Mundo, 400a, heaven ravros fsdov kat draxrov Kwihparos Kexo- 
ptopévov), which the writer prefers to oxdros. Kat @uéAXy— 
OveAXn, a hurricane, is defined by Hesychius as dvéuov ovorpody 
kat dppy, % Karatyés (cp. Hom. Od. 5. 317), and in de Mundo, 3954, 
as mveduoa Biarov Kai advo mpooaddduevov. In v.® Fyo (Ayn 
"Arrukot” Hos “EAAnves, Moeris) is a synonym for the LXX evf, 
which the writer intends to use immediately. Philo had already 
used 7xos in de Decalogo, 11 : wdvta 8 ds eixds Ta wept tov Térrov 
éJavparoupyetro, Krimous Bpovrdv peldvwv 7 dare ywpeiv dxods, 
dorparav Adpiperw aiyoedeordras, dopdétov odAmrtyyos HX mpos 
pyxiotoy drorewvovon . . . mupos otpaviov popa Karved Babel ra ey 
Kikrw ovoxiafovros. In de Spec. Leg. ii. 22 he explains that the 
uv) cdAmeyyos announced to all the world the significance of 
the event. Finally, cat gwvi pypdtev (the decalogue in Dt 4%), 
fis (ze. the guj) ot dkovoavtes wapyticavtTo py (pleonastic nega- 
tive as in Gal 57; hence omitted by 8* P 467) mpooreOfvar (the 
active mpocGecivai, in A, is less apt) aérots (ze. the hearers) Aéyov 
(accus. and infinitive construction after uy, cp. Blass, § 429). 
The reference in v.20 is to the scene described in Dt 52%, where it 
is the leaders of the nation who appeal in terror to Moses to take 
God’s messages and orders for them: kai viv pa darofdvwper, ore 
éavartécea nas ro wip TO péya TotTo, édv mpocHducfa Hpets 
dxotoat tiv hoviv Kupiov rod Geot judy ert, Kat drolavotpeia. 
But in Ex 20! it is the people, as here, who appeal to Moses, 
pi) AoAcirw mpds pds 6 eds, wy droPdvwpev. TS Siacrehddpevoy 
(in Ex 1918, see above) is passive. AcaoréAAowou is said by Anz 
(Sudsidia, 326f.) not to occur earlier than Plato; here, as in 
Jth rx}? (Soa, Sueore(Aaro atrots 6 Geds), of a divine injunction. 
In v.2! paytaféuevoy is not a LXX term (for the sense, cp. Zec ro! 
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kipos érolnoey havracias, of natural phenomena like rain) ; it is 
used here for the sake of alliteration (¢08. parr.). To prove 
that even Moses was affected by the terrors of Sinai, the writer 
quotes from Dt 91 éxpoBés eips, adding rhetorically kat €vrpoyos. 
He forgets that Moses uttered this cry of horror, not over the 
fearful spectacle of Sinai but at a later stage, over the worship of 
the golden calf. For évrpopos, cp. 1 Mac 1 3 evrpopios Kal éxpoBos 
(v.2. %uho8os). The phrase gvrpopzos yevduevos is applied by 
Luke to the terror of Moses at the ¢wvi) Kupiov out of the burning 
bush (Ac 732), 

Assonance led to éxrpowos (RX D*) or @u@oBos (M 241. 255. 489. 547. 
1739 Thdt.). “Evrpouos was read by Clem. Alex. (Protrepz, ix. 2). 


The true position of Christians is now sketched (vv.?24), 
"ANA mpocehndUOare Xudy Sper cal méder (111% 1°) Geo Lavros, 
the author adding ‘lepoucahp éoupoviw (111°) in apposition to 
wéAe, and using thus the archaic metaphors of Is 18’, Am 1?, 
Mic 4)" etc., in his picture of the true fellowship. Paul had 
contrasted mount Sinai (=the present Jerusalem) with 7 dvw 
‘Iepovoadnp. Our author’s contrast is between mount Sion 
(= ‘IepovoaAyp érovpavios) and mount Sinai, though he does not 
name the latter. From the wéAus he now passes to the zroAtra. 

In Chagiga, 124, i. 33, Resh Lakish deduces from 1 K 88 and Is 6315 
that zebul, the fourth of the seven heavens, contains ‘‘ the heavenly Jerusalem 
and the temple,” z.e. as the residence of deity ; while Ma’on, the fifth heaven, 
holds the ‘‘ companies of ministering angels.” 


The second object of mpoceAnAvOate is Kat pupidow (so 
En 4o!: “JI saw thousands of thousands and ten thousand times 
ten thousand before the Lord of spirits”) dyyéXwv, with which 
Tavnydpe. must be taken, leaving the following kat to introduce 
the third object (v.44). The conception of the angels as pupiddes 
goes back to traditions like those voiced in Ps 68!" (76 dpua rod 
Geot prprorAdcrov, xdiddes bOnvotvruv’ 6 KUpios ev avrois év Suwd) 
and Dan 71° (uvpiar pupiddes). Tlarfyypis was a term charged 
with Greek religious associations (cp. R. van der Loeff, De Zud#s 
Lleusinits, pp. 85 f.), but it had already been adopted by Greek 
Jews like the translators of the LXX and Josephus for religious 
festivals. Mavynyépe. describes the angelic hosts thronging with 
glad worship round the living God. Their relation to God is 
noted here, as in 11 their relation to human beings. “Ev6a 
mavyyupis éxei xapd, as Theophylact observes (fAapas cibupias, 
i waviyyupts éiyret, Philo, ia Flacc. 14); but the joy of 
Lk 15% is not specially mentioned. Chrysostom’s suggestion is 
that the writer évratda tiv xapay Seixvvor Kal riv edppoodyyy évti 
TOU yvogov Kal Tod oxdrovs Kal tris OvédAys. Augustine (Qzaest. 
1. 168: “‘accessistis ad montem Sion et ad ciuitatem dei Hier- 
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usalem et ad milia angelorum exultantium”) seems to imply not 
only that taynyipe. goes with dyyé\wv, but that he knew a text 
with some word like ravyyupi€évrwv (Blass), as is further proved 
by boh (“keeping festival”), Orig™* (laetantium, collaudantium), 
and Ambrose. There is a hint of this in Clem. Alex. Protrept. 
ix. 6, 7, ary yap % mpwréroxos éxxAynola 4 éx woAAGv adyabav 
ovykeeyy radiwv’ rad gore Ta mpwrdtoKa Ta evarroyeypappeva 
éy otpavols Kal Tooavras pupidow ayyédov cummravyyuptlovra. 

The human zodAtrae are next (v.28) described as éxxdyota 
TpwroTéKwv amoyeypayyevav ev obpavois. (For the collocation of 
angels and men, see En 39° “‘ Mine eyes saw their [ze. the 
saints’| dwellings with His righteous angels, and their resting- 
places with the holy”; the Enoch apocalypse proceeding to the 
intercession of the angels (“and they petitioned, and interceded, 
and prayed for the children of men”) which the Christian writer 
deliberately omits.) The phrase describes what the author else- 
where calls 6 Aads (Tod Geot), but in two archaic expressions, 
chosen to emphasize what Paul would have called their election. 
They are wpwrdroxo: (as Israel had been zpwrédroxos, Ex 42 etc.), 
with a title to God’s blessing (v.16 zpwroréxia). The choice of 
the plural instead of the collective singular was due to the 
previous plural in pupidow dyyéAwv. In daoyeypappévay év 
odpavots there is a passing allusion to the idea of the celestial 
archives or register—a favourite poetical figure in which the 
Oriental expressed his assurance of salvation. As in Lk 10” 
so here, the phrase refers to men on earth, to the church militant, 
not to the church triumphant; otherwise év odpavots would be 
meaningless. 

This interpretation, which groups ravyyipe: with what precedes, is current 
in nearly all the early versions and Greek fathers, who generally assume it 
without question. The real alternative is to take uupidow as further defined 
by ayyédwr rapyyipet Kal éxxrnoleg mpwrorékwy droyeypaupévar év ovpavots. 
This introduces and leaves wupidow rather abruptly, and implies that angels 
alone are referred to (so recently Dods, von Soden, Peake, Seeberg), called 
mpwroréxo. as created before men. But, while a later writer like Hermas 
( Vis. iii. 4) could speak of angels as of rp&ro: xrioévres, Groyeypappévev 


cannot naturally be applied to them. Hermas himself ( V#s. i. 3) applies that 
term to men (éyypagijoovras els Tas BlBNous THs fwhs mera THv aylwv). 


A fresh sweep of thought now begins (#84). The writer 
is composing a lyrical sketch, not a law-paper; he reiterates the 
idea of the fellowship by speaking of God, men, and him by whom 
this tie between God and men has been welded, the allusion 
to Jesus being thrown to the end, as it is to form the starting- 
point for his next appeal (vv.25"). In kat xpury 660 mdvrev it is 
not possible, in view of 927 (wera Se rotro xpiots) and of the 
punitive sense of xpivo in 10%, to understand xpirys as defender 

1 Clem. Hom, ix. 22, rd dvéuara év otparg ws del favrwv dvaypapiivac, 
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or vindicator (so, ¢.g., Hofmann, Delitzsch, Riggenbach). The 
words mean “to the God of all (angels and men, the living and 
the dead, Ac 10*2), and to him as xpirys, to whom you must 
account for your life.” It is implied that he is no easy-going 
God. The contrast is not between the mere terrors of Sinai 
and the gracious relationship of Sion, but between the outward, 
sensuous terror of the former and the inward intimacy of the 
latter—an intimacy which still involves awe. In the next phrase, 
mvedpata Sixatwv means the departed who have in this life been 
Sikaror in the sense of 108%; rerehevwpévew is added, not in the 
mere sense of “departed” (reAcurav = reAeroda Gan, reAccodv), but 
to suggest the work of Christ which includes the dixaso., who 
had to await the sacrifice of Christ before they were “‘ perfected ” 
(x1), If this involves the idea of a descent of Christ to the 
under-world, as Loofs (e.g. in ARZ. iv. 662) argues, it implies 
the group of ideas mentioned in 2!4, which may have lain in the 
background of the writer’s thought. At any rate the “ perfect- 
ing” of these Sicaso, their teXetwors, was due to Jesus; hence 
(v.24) the writer adds, cal SiabjKns véas peotry “Incod (again at 
the end, for emphasis), where véas is simply a synonym for Ka.vijs 
(88 etc.). The classical distinction between the two terms was 
being dropped in the cow. Tis véas ‘IepovoaAyp occurs in Zest. 
Dan 5", and the two words are synonymous, ¢g., in Zest. Levi 
814 (erixAnOyoerar air svoya xaivov, dri BaciAeds . . . roijoe 
tepareday veav). Indeed Blass thinks that the unexampled diaOyxns 
veds was due to a sense of rhythm; the author felt a desire to 
reproduce the — ..—-— ~ — of the preceding wv rerehawpnevwr. 


In Cambodia (cp. BRE. iii. 164) those who are present at a death-bed all 
** repeat in a loud voice, the patient joining in as long as he has the strength, 
‘ Arahan! Arahan!’ ‘the samt! the just one!’ (Pali avakam=‘the 
saint,’ ‘one who has attained final sanctification’),” Bleek is so perplexed 
by kai mveup. dix. TeX. coming between Ge@ and *Iycof that he wonders 
whether the author did not originally write the phrase on the margin, intending it 
to go with rapaytper or éxxAnolg. The curious misreading of D d, reGeneduw- 
Hévev, underlies Hilary’s quotation (¢vact. 2 Ps. 124: ‘‘ecclesia angelorum 
multitudinis frequentium—ecclesia primitivorum, ecclesia spirituum in domino 
fundatorum”’), Another odd error, wveduart for mvevuaci, appears in D 
a ‘ay and some Latin fathers (¢.g. Primasius)—a trinitarian emendation 

= 10"), 

__In b:abjens véas, as in 13”, the writer recalls the conception 
with which he had been working in the middle part of his argu- 
ment (chs. 7-10); now he proceeds to expand and explain the 
allusion In kat atpart fayticpod (9!) xpetrroy (adverbial as in 
t Co 7%) hadoivr: mapa (as in 14 etc.) Tov "ABedX (= 751 rod "ABex, 
cp. Jn 5°8). Reconciliation, not exclusion, is the note of the véa 
diaGyxn. The blood of the murdered Abel (x14) called out to 

* ro" ABeX (genitive) was actually read by L and is still preferred by Blass. 
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God in En 226 (where the seer has a vision of Abel’s spirit 
appealing to God) for the extinction of Cain and his descendants. 
The xpetrrov in Jesus here is that, instead of being vindictive 
and seeking to exclude the guilty, he draws men into fellowship 
with God (see p. xlii). The contrast is therefore not between the 
Voice of the blood of Jesus (AaAotvrt) and the Voice of the 
decalogue (v.1%), but between Jesus and Abel; the former opens 
up the way to the presence of God, the latter sought to shut it 
against evil men. The blood of martyrs was assigned an atoning 
efficacy in 4 Mac 628 1721f-; but Abel’s blood is never viewed in 
this light, and the attempt to explain this passage as though the 
blood of Jesus were superior in redeeming value to that of Abel 
as the first martyr (so, ¢.g., Seeberg), breaks down upon the fact 
that the writer never takes Abel’s blood as in any sense typical 
of Christ’s. 


The application of vv.!8-4 now follows. Though we have a far 
better relationship to God, the faults of the older generation may 
still be committed by us, and committed to our undoing (vv.?5-29), 


35 See (Bérere as 3") that you do not refuse to listen to his voice. For if 
they failed to escape, who refesed to listen to their instructor upon earth, much 
less shail we, if we descarad him who speaks from heaven. Then his voice 
shook the earth, but now the assurance ts, ‘‘once again I will make heaven as 
well as earth to quake.” ™ That phrase (rd 6é as Eph 4°), *‘ once again,” de- 
motes (Sndot, as in 9°) che removal of what zs shaken (as no more than created), 
to leave only what stands unshaken. ™ Therefore let us render thanks that we 
get an unshaken realm; and in this way let us worship God acceptably —™ but 
with godly fear and awe, for our God is indeed ‘‘ a consuming fire.” 


The divine revelation in the sacrifice of Jesus (AaAotv7:) 
suggests the start of the next appeal and warning. From the 
celestial order, just sketched, the divine revelation (rév Aadoivta 
. . . Tov da odpavév) is made to us; instead of rejecting it, which 
would be tragic, let us hold to it. The argument is: God’s 
revelation (v.25) implies a lasting relationship to himself (v.78) ; 
and although the present order of things in the universe is 
doomed to a speedy fall (v.26), this catastrophe will only bring 
out the unchanging realm in which God and we stand together 
(v.27), The abruptness of the asyndeton in (v.*) Bdérere py KA. 
adds to its force. Mapairjonoe . . . trapairnodpevor are only a 
verbal echo of wapytigavto xrA. in v.19; for the refusal of the 
people to hear God except through Moses is not blamed but 
praised by God (Dt 5%). The writer, of course, may have 
ignored this, and read an ominous significance into the instinctive 
terror of the people, as if their refusal meant a radical rejection 
of God. But thisis unlikely. By wapaurnodpevor tov xpnpatifovra. 
he means any obstinate rejection of what Moses laid down for 
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them as the will of God. Ei... od« (as was the fact) eepuyov 
(referring to the doom mentioned in 2? 3% 109). As in 2" (ds 
pes expevrfoueda), Expedyw is used absolutely ; the weaker épuyov 
is read only by & D K LM W104, etc. In the following words 
there are three possible readings. ‘The original text ran: (a) émt 
yiis wapatrnodpevor tov xpnpatifovra (x* A C D M d boh Cyr.), 
éxi ys being as often thrown to the front for the sake of 
emphasis. But the hyperbaton seemed awkward. Hence (d) 
Tov éri ys wapairnodpevor x. (N° K L P Chrys. Thdt. etc.) 
and (¢) waparrnodpevor rov ert ys x. (69. 256. 263. 436. 462. 
467. 1837. 2005 vg) are attempts to make it clear that émt yijs 
goes with rév xpnparifovra, not with mapoirnodpevor. ‘The latter 
interpretation misses the point of the contrast, which is not 
between a rejection on earth and a rejection in heaven (!), but 
between a human oracle of God and the divine Voice dr 
ovpavav to us. The allusion in rov ypyyuarifovta! is to Moses, 
as Chrysostom was the first to see. To refuse to listen to him is 
what has been already called aGerety véuov Mwicéws (1078). As 
the Sinai-revelation is carefully described in 2? as 6 & dyyéAwv 
AadnGeis Adyos, so here Moses is 6 xypypartifey, or, as Luke puts 
it, 8s édéfaro Adyua Lavra Sotva. (Ac 738); he was the divine 
instructor of the Aads on earth. It is repeatedly said (Ex 20%, 
Dt 4°) that God spoke to the people at Sinai é« rod otpavod, so 
that to take tov xpynparifovra here as God, would be out of 
keeping with émi rijs yis. The writer uses the verb in a wider 
sense than in that of 8° and 117; it means “the man who had 
divine authority to issue orders,” just as in Jer 262 (rods Adyous 
ovs cuvéragd cot airots xpnuaricat), etc, He deliberately writes 
Tov xpyuarifovra of Moses, keeping rév AaAodyra as usual for 
God. Then, he concludes, wodd (altered, as in v.°, to roAAG by 
D° K LM P © 226, or to récy, as in 9%, by 255) paddov (s2. od 
exevgopeba) pets of tov (sc. xonuariLovra) an’ otpavav dwoorpeds- 
evo. (with accus. as 3 Mac 3% daeorpajavro ry dzipyrov 
wodureiav, and 2 Ti 11 dreorpddyody pe mdvres). 


It is surprising that ovpavod (x M 216. 424**. 480. Ph 623. 642. 920. 
1518, 1872 Chrys.) has not wider support, though, as 9*- 44 shows, there is 
no difference in sense. 


In v.% of 4 duvh riv yhy éoddeuce rére is another (cp. vv. 14) 
unintentional rhythm, this time a pentameter. Tére, ie. at 
Sinai. But in the LXX of Ex 19}8, which the writer used, the 
shaking of the hill is altered into the quaking of the people, and 
Jg 5** does not refer to the Sinai episode. Probably the writer 
inferred an earthquake from the poetical allusions in Ps 1147 


ae Cp. Jos. Azz, iii. 8. 8, Muwiions . . . éxpquarttero wept Gy édeiro rapa 
Tou Geod. 
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(€oarevOn 4 yn), Ps 688! 7718 when these were associated with 
the special theophany at Sinai. Niv Sé émjyyeAra. (passive in 
middie sense, as Ro 47") Néywv, introducing a loose reminiscence 
and adaptation of Hag 2° (ér drag éyd ceiow Tov odpavev Kal THY 
yiv «rh.), where the prediction of a speedy convulsion of nature 
and the nations has been altered} in the LXX, by the intro- 
duction of ém, into a mere prediction of some ultimate crisis, 
with reference to some preceding celots, z.e. for our writer the 
Sinai-revelation. The second and final ceiows is to be at the 
return of Jesus (978). 

The anticipation of such a cosmic collapse entered apocalyptic. Thus the 
author of Apoc. Baruch tells his readers, ‘‘if you prepare your hearts, so as 
to sow in them the fruits of the law, it shall protect you when the Mighty 
One is to shake the whole creation” (32!). 

In v.2’ the Haggai prediction is made to mean the removal 
(werdeow, stronger sense than even in 71%) ray cadevopévwv (by 
the oetors). There is a divine purpose in the cosmic catastrophe, 
however; it is tva petyn 7a ph cadeudpeva, ze. the Bactdela 
daddeutos Of the Christian order. For dodd\euros, compare Philo, 
de vit. Mosis, li. 3, ra 8% tovTou pdvov BéBata, dodAevta, axpddayra. 
... pévear wayiws ad As nuepas eypadyn péxpe viv Kal mpds Tov 
erera mavra Suapevely édsris aire aidva domep AOdvara, elw and 
cadedw are cognate terms (cp. ¢.g. Sir 1618 19 6 otpavos . . . Kal yi} 
cahevOyjoovra, .. . duata dpy cai Ta Oewédra. rH ys cvoceiovrat). 
Here gefow is changed into cetw by D K L P d arm and some 
cursives, probably to conform with the form of the promise in 
Hag 274 (éya ceiw tov otp. kal rHv yjv). The hint is more 
reticent, and therefore more impressive than the elaborate pre- 
diction of the Jewish apocalyptist in Apoc. Bar 59**: “but also 
the heavens were shaken at that time from their place, and those 
who were under the throne of the Mighty One were perturbed, 
when He was taking Moses unto Himself. For He showed him 
. .. the pattern of Zion and its measures, in the pattern of 
which was to be made the sanctuary of the present time ” (cp. 
He 85). There is a premonition of the last judgment in En 
60}, as a convulsion which shook not only heaven, but the nerves 
of the myriads of angels. 

‘«There have been two notable transitions of life,” says Gregory of 
Nazianzus (Orat, v. 25), in the history of the world, ze, the two covenants, 
‘which are also called earthquakes on account of their arresting character” 
(dia 7d Tod wpd-ypwaros wepiBdyrov) ; the first from idols to the Law, the second 
from the Law to the gospel. We bring the good news of yet a third earth- 


quake, the transition from the present order to the future (viv évreOdev dri ra, 
éxeloe perdoraciy, rd unkére Kivovpeva, unde cadevduera).* 





1 ¢.¢. while Haggai predicts ‘‘it will be very soon,” the LXX says ‘‘once 


in id 


3 Probably a reference to He 12”, 
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Changes and crises may only serve to render a state or an 
individual more stable. Thus Plutarch says of Rome, in the 
disturbed days of Numa, xaOdmep ra koramyyvipeva tO ceterGar 
padrov Spalerar, povvycGar Soxodoa Sid tov xivdivov (Vit. Mum. 
8). But the writer’s point in v.?’ is that there is an dodAeuros 
Baordela } already present, in the fellowship of the new diahyj«n, 
and that the result of the cosmic catastrophe will simply be to 
leave this unimpaired, to let it stand out in its supreme reality 
and permanence. The passage is a counterpart to 11-12, where 
skies and earth vanish, though they are God’s own épya. So 
here, the writer puts in, by way of parenthesis, ds memounpeévey. 
Kypke took meroumpévav, “pro meromperny, Sc. perdBecw,” Ccom- 
paring Mt 5° where he regarded éAaxiorwy as similarly equiva- 
lent to éXaxicryv. The word would then be a genitive absolute, 
connecting with what follows: ‘“‘all this being done so that,” etc. 
Even when zerompévoy is taken in its ordinary sense, it is 
sometimes connected with tva «ra. (so, é.g., Bengel and Delitzsch) ; 
the aim of creation was to replace the provisional by the per- 
manent, the temporal by the eternal. A far-fetched interpreta- 
tion. Even the conjecture (Valckenaer) rerovypevwv (labouring 
with decay) is needless, though ingenious. In vv.” 2 the final 
word upon this prospect and its responsibilities is said. Awd (as 
in v.12), in view of this outlook (in v.77), Baotdelay doddeutov 
(metaphorical, as, ¢g-, Diod. Sic. xii. 29, orovdat dodAevrat) 
mrapakapBdvovtes (cp. 2 Mac ro! and ZEgist. Arist. 36, wal ets 
St waparaBdvres tiv Bacrdelav xtd., for this common phrase) 
éxapev xdépw (did with pres. subjunctive as in 61). The unique 
and sudden reference to the primitive idea of Baowela (see 
Introd., p. xxxiil) may be a reminiscence of the scripture from which 
he has just quoted ; the prediction about the shaking of heaven 
and earth is followed, in Hag 2”, by the further assertion, kat 
karactpeyw Opdvovs Bacidéwv, cat e&orgcOpedow Sivapw Bacrrtéwy 
rav é6vév. Possibly our author regarded the prediction in Dn 738 
(kal mapadypovra: tiv Bactreiay ayo tiicrov Kat xabéfovow 
abriv éws aidvos Tév aimvwv) as fulfilled already in the Christian 
church, though he does not mean by facwAcioy rapadapBdvovres 
that Christians enter on their reign. 

Why thankfulness (for this common phrase, see Epict. i. 2. 23, 
exw xdpiv, ore pou deidy, and OP. 138178 (2nd century) 4 
Guvoiav TG cdoave. darediSouev xdpiras) should be the standing 
order for them, the writer explains in 8’ 4s xrA.; it is the one 
acceptable Aatpevew (91*), or, as he puts it afterwards (137), the 
real sacrifice of Christians. Av #js AatpevSpev (subj. cohortative 
in relative clause, like orjre in 1 P 51”) edapeords (not in LXX; 

*Cp. Wis 5476 dlcacoe 62 els rdv aldva fSow . . . Afupovra rd Bact. 
Actov rijs eirpemelas . . . éx xetpds Kuptov, 871 rf Sekig oxerdoe: avrots, 
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an adverb from the verb in the sense of 1156) +6 66. The. 
éxonev (8 K P Lat syr™ eth etc.) is the usual (see Ro 51) 
phonetic blunder, though Aazpevouev (N9 M P syr™ arm) would 
yield as fair a sense as Aarpetdwney (A C D L 33. 104 Lat sah 
etc.). In perd ... 8éous he puts in a characteristic warning 
against presumption. There are three readings. (a) ecddAaBeias 
kal déous, N* A C D 256. 263. 436. 1912 sah boh syr® arm. 
(4) etdaBeias Kal aidots, 8° M P © 6. 104. 326. 1739 lat Orig. 
(c) aidots cai edAa Betas, K L 462 syr™ Chrys. Thdt. The acci- 
dental doubling of a: (from xaé) led to (4), especially as aisots 
and evAaBeia were often bracketed together, and as deds was a 
rare word (first popularized in Hellenistic Judaism by 2 Macca- 
bees). EdaBeta here as in 57 (cp. 117) of reverent awe. Kat 
yap 6 beds fpdv wip katavadioxoy (v.2"). Not ‘for our God too 
is a wip dv.,” for the writer believed that the same God was God 
of the old d:a0y«xn and of the new ; besides, this rendering would 
require kat yap tpav 6 Oeds. The phrase is from Dt 424 (Moses 
at Sinai to the Israelites) 67. Kvpios 6 eds cov wip xaravadicxov 
éativ, Oeds CnAwris (cp. 9°), referring to his intense resentment of 
anything like idolatry, which meant a neglect of the dabjxn. 
There is no allusion to fire as purifying; the author of Wisdom 
(1646) describes the Egyptians as wvpt xaravadtoxdpevol, and it is 
this punitive aspect of God which is emphasized here, the divine 
fijdos (see p. XXXVI). 


This is one of Tertullian’s points (adv. Marc. i. 26-27) against the 
Marcionite conception of a God who is good-natured and nothing more: 
‘“tacite permissum est, quod sine ultione prohibetur. .. nihil Deo tam 
indignum quam non exsequi quod noluit et prohibuit admitti. .. malo 
parcere Deum indignius sit quam animadvertere. . . . Plane nec pater tuus 
est, in quem competat et amor propter pietatem, et timor propter potestatem ? 
nec legitimus dominus, ut diligas propter humanitatem et timeas propter 
disciplinam.” In IIpés ‘ESpatovs there is no softening of the conception, as in 
Philo’s argument (de Sacrijicantibus, 8) that God’s requirement is simply 
ayardy avrov ws evepyérny, el dé uh, poBetc Gar your ws Epxyovra Kal Kuptoy, Kat 
did racdéy lévat ry els dpéoxecay 6dGy Kal Aarpeveww air@ wh wapépyws adda 
Bry ry Wuxg wewAnpwpery yvduns pirodéov xal rv évroday atrot mrepiéxer Pat 
Kalra dlkam tyudy. In de Decalogo, 11, he spiritualizes the fire at Sinai thus : 
Tod mupds 7d wey purlfew rd 5¢ xalew régpuxev (those who obey the divine laws 
being inwardly enlightened, those who disobey being inflamed and consumed 
by their vices), and closes the treatise (33) by enunciating his favourite doc- 
trine that God never punishes directly but only indirectly (here by Afxy, whose 
appropriate task is to punish those who disobey her liege Lord). Indeed he 
allegorizes the OT comparison of God to a flame (Quaest, in Exod. 24" 
dorep 5¢ 4 PAOE wacay thy wapaBrnOetocay SdrAnv dvaNioxe, otrws, 8ray ére- 
gorfon eldxpwhs rod Peod evvow ry Yuxyn mdvras rods érepoddgous doeBelas 
Aoyto pods Siapbelpear, KaVocroica ryvy Srnv Sidvoiav). The closest parallel to 
our passage lies in Ps.~Sol 15 where the author declares that praise to God 
is the one security for man. Wadydy cal alvov yer’ @dijs év eipporivy xapdids, 
Kaprrdp xetléwy » . « drapxhy xerréwy dard Kapdlas dotas Kat dixalas, 6 rowdy 
ratra ob candevOjoerar els riv alGva did (2.¢, bird) kaxod, PAE wupds Kat 
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Spyh ddlkwy oby EwWera: abrod, Srav éf6AOy él duaprwrods amd mpocwmrov 
Kuptov. 


With this impressive sentence Mpés ‘EBpatous really closes. 
But the writer appends (see Introd., pp. xxviiif.) a more or less 
informal postscript, with some personal messages to the com- 
munity. A handful of moral counsels (vv.?7) is followed by a 
longer paragraph (vv.8!6), and the closing personal messages are 
interrupted by a farewell benediction (v.79). 


1Zet your brotherly love continue. * Never forget to be hospitable, for by 
hosprtality (ba rabrns, as 12") some have entertained angels unawares. * Re- 
member prisoners as tf you were in prison yourselves ; remember those who are 
being tll-treated (11°"), since you too are in the body. 


Neither gidadeddia nor didogfevia is a LXX term, though 
the broader sense of the former begins in 4 Mac 1378 2 141, 
Mevérw (cp. 610 1024 82), though its demands might be severe at 
times (cp. Ro 12!, 1 P 172; Clem. Ro 17; Herm. Mand. 81°) ; the 
duty is laid as usual on members of the church, not specially on 
officials. In v.? a particular expression of this pukadeddia is called 
for. thofevia was practically an article of religion in the ancient 
world. The primary reference here in twes is to Abraham and 
Sara (Gn 181), possibly to Manoah (Jg 13°"), and even to Tobit 
(Tob 12%); but the point of the counsel would be caught readily 
by readers familiar with the Greek and Roman legends of divine 
visitants being entertained unawares by hospitable people, e.g. 
Hom. Odyss. xvii. 485 f. (kai re Oeot Eetvourwy éouxdres GANOOaToLC 

| wavrotot reAovres, riotpwpacr roAnas, cp. Plat. Soph. 216 B); 
Si. Ztal. vil. 173 f. (“‘laetus nec senserat hospes | advenisse 
deum”), and the story of Philemon and Baucis (Ovid, Jez. 
viii. 626 f.) alluded to in Ac1q4". In the Hellenic world the 
worship of Zeus Xenios (¢.¢. Musonius Rufus, xv. a, 6 wept E€vous 
aduxos eis Tov Eeviov duaprdver Aia) fortified this kindly custom. 
According to Resh Lakish (Sota, roa), Abraham planted the tree 
at Beersheba (Gn 21°) for the refreshment of wayfarers, and 
ptogevia was always honoured in Jewish tradition (e.g. Sabbath, 
127. 1, “there are six things, the fruit of which a man eats in 
this world and by which his horn is raised in the world to come: 
they are, hospitality to strangers, the visiting of the sick,” etc.). 
But there were pressing local reasons for this kindly virtue in the 
primitive church. Christians travelling abroad on business might 
be too poor to afford a local inn. Extortionate charges were 
frequent ; indeed the bad repute which innkeepers enjoyed in 
the Greek world (cp. Plato’s Laws, 918 D) was due partly to this 
and partly also to a “general feeling against taking money for 
hospitality” (cp. Jebb’s Theophrastus, p.94). But, in addition, 
the moral repute of inns stood low (Theophrastus, Char. 65 
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dewvds 8¢ wavSoxedoar Kal ropvoBockjaat xrX.); there is significance 
in the Jewish tradition preserved by Josephus (Amz. v. 1. 1) 
that Rahab 7 wopvy (11°41) kept an inn. For a Christian 
to frequent such inns might be to endanger his character, 
and this consideration favoured the practice of hospitality on 
the part of the local church, apart altogether from the discomforts 
of aninn. (“In the better parts of the empire and in the larger 
places of resort there were houses corresponding in some 
measure to the old coaching inns of the eighteenth century ; in 
the East there were the well-known caravanserais ; but for the most 
part the ancient hostelries must have afforded but undesirable 
quarters. ‘They were neither select nor clean,” T. G. Tucker, 
Life in the Roman World, p. 20.) Some of these travellers 
would be itinerant evangelists (cp. 3 Jn 5). 

According to Philo the three wayfarers seen by Abraham did 
not at first appear divine (of 88 Oeorépas dvres hicews éXcAHOecar), 
though later on he suspected they were either prophets or angels 
when they had promised him the birth of a son in return for his 
splendid hospitality (4é7ak. 22-23). “Ina wise man’s house,” 
Philo observes, “‘no one is slow to practise hospitality: women 
and men, slaves and freedmen alike, are most eager to do 
service to strangers”; at the same time such hospitality was 
only an incident (adpepyov) and instance (8etypa caddcrarov) 
of Abraham’s larger virtue, z.¢. of his piety. Josephus also 
(Anz. i. 11. 2) makes Abraham suppose the three visitors 
were human strangers, until at last they revealed themselves 
as divine angels (Qeacdmevos tpeis dyyéAous Kai vouioas elvat 
févovs Homacard 7 avaoras Kal wap até xaraxévras mapexdre 
Eeviwv petadaBeiv). It was ignorance of the classical idiom (cp. 
Herod. i. 44, trodeédpevos rov felvov povéa tod raidds éAdvOave 
Booxwv) in A&aov fevioavtes, which led to the corruptions of 
éia0ov in some Latin versions into “latuerunt,” “ didicerunt,” 
and ‘“‘placuerunt.” Note the paronomasia émAavOdveoQe .. . 
ékaboy, and the emphatic position of dyyéAous. ‘‘ You never know 
whom you may be entertaining,” the writer means. ‘Some 
humble visitor may turn out to be for you a very dyyeAos Geod” 
(cp. Gal 414). 

Mupvijoxeode (bear in mind, and act on your thought of) rav 
Seopiwv. Strangers come within sight; prisoners (v.*) have to 
be sought out or—if at a distance—borne in mind. Christian 
kindness to the latter, z.e. to fellow-Christians arrested for some 
reason or other, took the form either of personally visiting them 
to alleviate their sufferings by sympathy and gifts (cp. Mt 25%, 
z Ti 116), or of subscribing money (to pay their debts or, in the 
case of prisoners of war, to purchase their release), or of praying 
for them (Col 4* and 4°). All this formed a prominent feature 


15 
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of early Christian social ethics. The literature is full of tales 
about the general practice: ¢g. Aristid. Apol 15; Tertull. ad 
Mart. xf. and Agol. 39, with the vivid account of Lucian in the 
de Morte Peregr. 12, 13. This subject is discussed by Harnack 
in the Expansion of Early Christianity (bk. ii. ch. 3, section 5). 
Our author urges, “‘remember the imprisoned” ds ouvdedepevor. 
If ds is taken in the same sense as the following as, the meaning 
is: (2) “as prisoners yourselves,” ze. in the literal sense, ‘since 
you know what it means to be in prison”; or (4) “as im- 
prisoned,” in the metaphorical sense of Diognet. 6, Xpioriavol 
Karéxovrae as év dpovpa tq Kéouy. A third alternative sense is 
suggested by LXX of 1 S 18! (4 Yuxy “Iwvddav owvededy rH Wry 
Aavid), but the absence of a dative after cvvdedenévor and the 
parallel phrase ds év odpan rule it out. Probably as is no more 
than an equivalent for doe. Christians are to regard themselves 
as one with their imprisoned fellows, in the sense of 1 Co 12% 
eire rdoye &v pedos, ovprdcxe wavra Ta péAn. This interpreta- 
tion tallies with 10% above (cp. Neh 1° 4). It does not, however, 
imply that év oduan, in the next clause, means “in the Body (of 
which you and your suffering fellows are alike members”); for 
év odware refers to the physical condition of liability to similar 
ill-usage. See Orig. ¢. Ceds. ii. 23, ray trois év odyact (Bouhéreau 
Conj. cdpart) ovpBatvévrwv, and especially Philo’s words describ- 
ing some spectators of the cruelties inflicted by a revenue officer 
on his victims, as suffering acute pain, as év rots érépwy codpaciy 
airot xaxovpevor (de Spec. Leg. iti. 30). So in de Confus. Ling. 35, 
Kal TO ovppopav avyvirev roy Kaxovxouevev (2.e. by exile, famine, 
and plague; cp. He 11°?) ob« évdefeirar ywpiv, cdpati 

Seneca (27. ix. 8) illustrates the disinterestedness of friendship by 
observing that the wise man does not make friends for the reason suggested 
by Epicurus, viz., to ‘‘ have someone who will sit beside him when he is ill, 
someone to assist him when he is thrown into chains or in poverty,” but 
‘“*that he may have someone beside whom, in sickness, he may himself sit, 
someone whom he may set free from captivity in the hands of the enemy.” 
The former kind of friendship he dismisses as inadequate: ‘‘a man has made 
a friend who is to assist him in the event of bondage (‘adversum vincula’), 
but such a friend will forsake him as soon as the chains rattle (‘cum primum 
crepuerit catena’).” In £p. Avist. 241, 242, when the king asks what is the 
use of kinship, the Jew replies, éa» rots cupBalvovor voulfwper druyodot may 
éharrode Gar kat kaxoradiper ws abrol, dalverac rd ovyyeves brov loxyidy dori. 
Cicero specially praises generosity to prisoners, and charity in general, as 
being serviceable not only to individuals but to the State (de Offic. ii. 18, 
*‘haec benignitas etiam rei publicae est utilis, redimi e servitute captos, locu- 
pletari tenuiores”’). 

“ Let marriage be held in honour by all, and keep the marriace-bed un- 
ne God will punish the vicious and adulterous. 4 ss 

cep your life free from the love of money ; be content with wh 

have, for He (airés) has said, Ze sae Sd 


“ Never will I fasl you, never will I forsake you,” 
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6 So that we can say confidently, 


** The Lord ts my helper (BonOés, cp. 238 41°), I will not be afraid. 
What can men do to me?” 


As vv.1+? echo 10% 82.88, y,4 drives home the wdpvos of 1216, 
and vv.* ® echo the reminder of 10%, Evidently (v.*), as among 
the Macedonian Christians (1 Th 43), diAadeAdia could be 
taken for granted more readily than sexual purity. Tiysog (sc. 
éorw as in v.*, Ro 12°, the asyndeton being forcible) 6 ydéuos év 
maou, t.e. primarily by all who are married, as the following 
clause explains. ‘There may be an inclusive reference to others 
who are warned against lax views of sexual morality, but there is 
no clear evidence that the writer means to protest against an 
ascetic disparagement of marriage. Kotry is, like the classical 
A€xos, a euphemistic term for sexual intercourse, here between 
the married; dpiavros is used of incest, specially in Zest. Rewd. 
i, 6, euiava Koirny rod marpds pov: Plutarch, de Fluvits, 18, pH 
Gédwv piaivev tiv Koirny rod yevyyoavros, etc.; but here in a 
general sense, as, ¢.g., in Wisdom: 

paxapia % oTeipa 4 dpiavros, 
Ars ovK Eyvw Koiryy év waparrToépari, 
eeu Kapmov év érioxorp yoxdv (31), 
and otre Bious otre yduous Kafapots eri Prrdocovow, 
repos & érepov 7 Aoxdv avaipel 7 vodevwv dduva (14%), 


In mépvous yap kai pouxous xrX., the writer distinguishes between 
porxoé, z.e. married persons who have illicit relations with other 
married persons, and zrépvou of the sexually vicious in general, 
i.e. married persons guilty of incest or sodomy as well as of 
fornication. In the former case the main reference is to the 
breach of another person’s marriage; in the latter, the pre- 
dominating idea is treachery to one’s own marriage vows. The 
possibility of wopveia in marriage is admitted in Tob 87 (ob d6 
wopvelay éyo AapBdvw riv ddedpyv pov travrnv), te. of mere 
sexual gratification! as distinct from the desire and duty of 
having children, which Jewish and strict Greek ethics held to be 
the paramount aim of marriage (along with mutual fellowship) ; 
but this is only one form of wopveia. In the threat xpwe? (as in 
10°) 6 Oeds, the emphasis is on 6 Oeds. “Longe plurima pars 
scortatorum et adulterorum est sine dubio, quae effugit notitiam 
judicum mortalium ... magna pars, etiamsi innotescat, tamen 
poenam civilem et disciplinam ecclesiasticam vel effugit vel 
leuissime persentiscit ” (Bengel). 


This is another social duty (cp. Philo, de Decalogo, 24). In view of the 
Epicurean rejection of marriage (e.g. Epict. iii, 7. 19), which is finely 





1 uy év whe. érifuplas, as Paul would say (1 Th 4°). 
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answered by Antipater of Tarsus (Stob. Plordleg. Ixvii. 25: 6 edyerts rat 
eduxos véos .. . Bewpiy didre rédewos olkos kal Blos odk dds Sivaras 
yevéobat, } werd. yurackds xal réxpwy xrd.), as well as of current ascetic 
tendencies (¢.g., Ti 4%), there may have been a need of vindicating marriage, 
but the words here simply maintain the duty of keeping marriage vows 
unbroken. The writer is urging chastity, not the right and duty of any 
Christian to marry. Prejudices born of the later passion for celibacy led to 
the suppression of the inconvenient éy mac (om. 38. 460. 623. 1836. 1912* 
Didymus, Cyril Jerus., Eus., Athan., Epiphanius, Thdt.). The sense is 
hardly affected, whether ydp (x A D* M P lat sah boh) or 64 (C D° WY 6 syr 
arm eth Clem., Eus., Didymus, Chrys.) is read, although the latter would 
give better support to the interpretation of the previous clause as an anti- 


ascetic maxim. 


A warning against greed of gain (vv.5 *) follows the warning 
against sexual impurity. There may bea link of thought between 
them. For the collocation of sensuality and the love of money, 
see Lpict. ili. 7. 21, cot Kadyv yovaika daiverOor pydeniavy 4 ri 
onY, Kady maida pydéva, Kadov apylpwpa pyOer, xpvowua pnb: 
Lest. Jud. 18, puddgacde ard ris ropveias kat ris piAapyupias .. . 
Ott Tadra .. . ok adie dvdpa eAeHoa Tov wAnolov atrod, and 
Philo’s (de Post. Caini, 34) remark, that all the worst quarrels, 
public and private, are due to greedy craving for 4 cipopdias 
yuvaikds 7) xpnudrov «tA. In de Abrak. 26, he attributes the 
sensuality of Sodom to its material prosperity. Lucian notes the 
same connexion in iVigrvin. 16 (cuwvewrépxerar yap porxela Kat 
pirapyupia xrd,, the love of money having been already set as 
the source of such vices). In 1 Co 5% Paul brackets of répvor 
with of aAeovéxrai, and qAcovegia (cp. 1 Th 4°) as selfishness 
covers adultery as well as grasping covetousness. But the 
deeper tie between the two sins is that the love of luxury and 
the desire for wealth open up opportunities of sensual indulgence. 
In injuries to other people, Cicero observes (de Offic. i. 7. 24), 
“ latissime patet avaritia.” When Longinus describes the deterior- 
ating effects of this passion or vice in character (de Sudlim. 44), 
he begins by distinguishing it from mere love of pleasure ; 
piiapyupia pev voonua uuKporroidy, piAydovia & avyevvéorarov. 
Then he proceeds to analyse the working of pirapyvpia in life, 
its issue in BBpus, wapavopia, and dvacyurria. 

‘Agiddpyupos (the rebel Appianus tells Marcus Aurelius, in 
OP. xxxiil. to, 11, that his father rd ev mparov Fy pir\dcodos, 7d 
devrepov adirdpyupos, 7d Tpirov pirdyalos) & tpémos (in sense of 
“mores,” as often, ag., M. Aurelius, i. 16, Kat was & rotodros 
Tporos). *Apkotpevot is the plur. pte. after a noun (as in 2 Co 17, 
Ro 12°), and with rots mapodow reproduces a common Greek 
phrase for contentment, e.g. Zéles, vii. 7, AAN Fpeis of Suvd ea. 
apxeto ar roils rapotorw, Stray Kat tpupy Tord didduev, and xxviii, 31, 
Kal wn exwv odk emimobjces dAAL Buboy dpKxovpmevos Tots rapotou. 
The feature here is the religious motive adduced in adrds yop 
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eipnxev (of God as usual, ¢.g., 118), a phrase which (cp. Ac 2035 
auros elev) recalls the Pythagorean airds éa (“thus said the 
Master”). The quotation of py ce dvG 088° 08 py oe éyxatadlre is 
a popular paraphrase of Jos 1° or Gn 2815 (cp. Dt 318, 1 Ch 28°) 
which the writer owes to Philo (de Conjfus. Ling. 32), who quotes 
it exactly in this form as a Adyiov rod fAew Oeod perrdv Feporytos, 
but simply as a promise that God will never leave the human 
soul to its own unrestrained passions. The combination of the 
aor. subj. with the first od wy and the reduplication of the 
negative (for otd od uy, cp. Mt 2421) amount to a strong 
asseveration. Note that the writer does not appeal, as Josephus 
does, to the merits of the fathers (Antig. xi. 5.7, rov pev Ocdv 
lore pevynun tov warépwv “ABpdyov Kal "Iodxov xat “JaxwPov 
mapapevovra Kat dua THs éxeivev Suxacoovvys ovK éyKatadelrovTa THY 
drip juaov mpdvoav) in assuring his readers that they will not be 
left forlorn by God. 

"Eryxaradelrw (so all the uncials except D) may be simply an ortho- 
graphical variant of the true reading éyxaraAlirw (aorist subj.). In Dt 316 
the A text runs ob pu) oe avy ot8’ ob oe éyxaradelary, in Jos 15 obk éyxaradelrw 
ge o0de trepdyouat ve, and in Gn 28% od ui oe éyxaradelrw, The promise 


originally was of a martial character. But, as Keble puts it (CAvéstian Year, 
**'The Accession”) : 


‘Not upon kings or priests alone 
the power of that dear word is spent; 
it chants to all in softest tone 
the lowly lesson of content.” 

“Qote (v.°) Oappoivras (on the evidence for this form, which 
Plutarch prefers to the Ionic variant @apoetvy, cp. Crdnert’s 
Memoria Graeca Herculanensis, 1337) tas (om. M, accidentally) 
héyew. What God says to us moves us to say something to 
ourselves. This quotation from Ps 118° is exact, except that 
the writer, for the sake of terseness, omits the xaf (=so) before 
od doByOfjcopat, which is reinserted by x° A D K LM syr™ ete. 
For the phrase Qappotvras Aeyew, see Pr 17 (Wisdom) éri de 
mAais woAews Gappotea, A€yec: and for Bonbds and Gappety in con- 
junction, see Xen. Cy~. v. i. 25, 26, éredy 8 ex Tlepodv Bonbds 
Helv apunoys ... viv d ad otrws gxowey as otv pay col duos cal 
év TH TtoAeuia dyres Oappotwer. Epictetus tells a man who is 
tempted (ii. 18. 29), rod Geod peuvyoo, éxelvov éruxadod Bondo Kai 
mapacrarny. This is the idea of the psalm-quotation here. 
Courage is described in Galen (de H. et Plat. decr. vil. 2) as the 
knowledge dv xpi) Oappety 7) py Oappety, a genuinely Stoic defini- 
tion; and Alkibiades tells, in the Symposium (221 A), how he 
came upon Sokrates and Laches retreating during the Athenian 
defeat at Delium kai idmv cits rapaxeAcvopual re airotv Oappetv, 
kat éXeyov Gru otk aroAchjw aito. In the touching prayer pre- 
served in the Acta Pauli (xlii.), Thekla cries, 6 Oeds pov xat rod 
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a € 3 ‘ \ 2 “a 
oikov rovrov, Xpioré Iycod 6 vids rod Geod, 6 enol Bonbos év hvAaky, 
Bonbds ert Hyeudvav, Bonbds ev rupli, Bonbes év Onpiors. 

According to Pliny (£2. ix. 30: ‘‘ primum est autem suo esse contentum, 
deinde, quos praecipue scias indigere sustentantem fouentemque orbe quodam 
societatis ambire”) a man’s first duty is to be content with what he has ; his 
second, to go round and help all in his circle who are most in need. 
Epictetus quotes a saying of Musonius Rufus: ob OéAes pederay apxeioda TH 
dedouévry ; (i. 1.27); but this refers to life in general, not to money or property 
in particular. The argument of our author is that instead of clinging to their 
possessions and setting their hearts on goods (10™), which might still be 
taken from them by rapacious pagans, they must realize that having God 
they have enough. “He will never allow them to be utterly stripped of the 
necessaries of life. Instead of trying to refund themselves for what they had 
lost, let them be content with what is left to them and rely on God to 
preserve their modest all; he will neither drop nor desert them. 


Hitherto the community has been mainly (see on r2i4£\ 
addressed as a whole. Now the writer reminds them of the 
example of their founders, dead and gone, adding this to the 
previous list of memories (12%). 


7 Remember your leaders, the men who spoke the word of God to you; look 
back upon the close of thetr career, and copy their faith, 


Mynpovedete Tay tyoupevey Spay oltwes (since they were the 
men who) éddAnoay Guty tov Adyov rod Geos. The special function 
of these primitive apostles and prophets was to preach the 
gospel (cp. 1 Co 11’) with the supernatural powers of the Spirit. 
Then the writer adds a further title to remembrance, their con- 
sistent and heroic life; they had sealed their testimony with 
their (Gv «rA.) blood. “Hyovpevos, like dpywv, was a substantival 
formation which had a wide range of meaning; here it is 
equivalent to “president” or “leader” (cp. Z2p. Apollon. ii. 69, 
avopas Tovs ryoupevous tuGv=your leading citizens, or prominent 
men, and Ac 15*)4 It was they who had founded the church 
by their authoritative preaching; éAdAycay tpiv tov Adyor Tod 
Geod recalls the allusion to the cwrnpia which tr6 ray dxovedvrov 
(t.e. Jesus) es fuds éBeBawwOy (2°) The phrase denotes, in 
primitive Christianity (e.g. Did. 44 where the church-member is 
bidden remember with honour rot Aadodvros cou Tov Adyov Tod 
Geot), the central function of the apostolic ministry as the 
declaration and interpretation of the divine Adyos. These men 
had died for their faith ; €xBaous here, as in Wis 217 (ra év &xBdore 
avrot), is, like éfodos, a metaphor for death as the close of life, 
evidently a death remarkable for its witness to faith, They had 
laid down their lives as martyrs. This proves that the allusion 
in 12* does not exclude some martyrdoms in the past history of 
the community, unless the reference here is supposed to mean 


1In Zp. Arist. 310, of the headmen of the Jewish community at 
Alexandria. 
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no more than that they died as they had lived xard wiorw (1118), 
without giving up their faith. 

In Egypt, during the Roman period, “‘a liturgical college of rpeoBvrepa 
or fyovpevor was at the head of each temple” (GCP. i. 127), the latter term 


being probably taken from its military sense of ‘‘ officers” (¢.g. ryeuéves TOv 
&w rdéewr). 


"Avadewpoivres is “scanning closely, looking back (dva-) 
on”; and dvacrpody is used in this sense even prior to Polybius ; 
e.g. Magn. 46° “ (iii B.c.) and Magn. 165° (i a.p.) Sua ri rod 
nOovs kdoptov dvacrpopyy. As for pipetobe, the verb never occurs 
in the LXX except as a w./ (B*) for éuionoas in Ps 312°, and 
there in a bad sense. The good sense begins in Wis 4? 
(wapotody re pipotvra airy), so far as Hellenistic Judaism goes, 
and in 4 Mac 9% (uipnoacbe pe) 13° (uipnodpucba rods tpets Tovs 
éml ris Bupias veavioxovs) it is used of imitating a personal 
example, as here. In the de Congressu Erudzt. 13, Philo argues 
that the learner listens to what his teacher says, whereas a man 
who acquires true wisdom by practice and meditation (6 8 
doxjoes TO KaArdv GANG pr SidacKaArla xTdpevos) attends od tois 
Aeyouevois GAAG Tois A€yovet, pipLovmevos Tov éxeivwv Biov & rais 
Kara pépos avertAnrros mpdgeru. He is referring to living 
examples of goodness, but, as in de Vita Mos. 1. 28, he points out 
that Moses made his personal character a wapddeypua ois 
eOédover prpetoGor, This stimulus of heroic memories belonging 
to one’s own group is noted by Quintilian (Jms##. Ora. xii. 2. 31) 
as essential to the true orator: “quae sunt antiquitus dicta ac 
facta praeclare et nosse et animo semper agitare conveniet. 
Quae profecto nusquam plura maioraque quam in nostrae 
Civitatis monumentis reperientur. . . . Quantum enim Graeci 
praeceptis valent, tantum Romani, quod est maius, exemplis.” 
Marcus Aurelius recollects the same counsel: év rots tév “Ext- 
Koupeiwy ypdupact mapayyedpa éxeto cvvexGs trouiprvpjoKer Oat TOV 
madady Tivos Tov dper7 xpnoapévev (x1. 26). 

Human leaders may pass away, but Jesus Christ, the supreme 
object and subject of their faithful preaching, remains, and 
remains the same; no novel additions to his truth are required, 
least of all innovations which mix up his spiritual religion with 
what is sensuous and material. 


8 Jesus Christ is always the same, yesterday, to-day, and for ever. * Never 
let yourselves be carried away with a variety of novel doctrines ; for the right 
thing ts to have one’s heart strengthened by grace, not by the eating of food— 
that has never been any use to those who have had recourse to it. Our 
(€xouev as 4!) altar ts one of which the worshippers have no right to eat. 
11 For the bodies of the antmals whose ‘‘ blood is taken into the holy Place” by 
the highpriest as a ‘‘ sin-offering, are burned outside the camp”; ™ and so 
Jesus also suffered outside the gate, in order to sanctify the people (cp. 10%) by 
kis own blood (g!"). Let us go to him “outside the camp,” then, bearing 
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his obloguy “(for we have no lasting city here below, we seek the Coty to 
come). © And by him “‘let us” constantly ‘‘offer praise to God” as our 
“* sacrifice,” that rs, ** the frurt of lips” that celebrate his Name. ** Do not 
forget (uh émidavOdveoGe, as in v.*) bemeficence and charity ether ; these are 
the kind of sacrifices that are acceptable to God. 

V.8 connects with what precedes and introduces what follows. 
"Ex Qes} refers to his life on earth (2 57) and includes the service 
of the original Fyovmevor; it does not necessarily imply a long 
retrospect. #epov as in 3)5, and 6 adrds as in 11%. The finality 
of the revelation in Jesus, sounded at the opening of the homily 
(rif), resounds again here. He is never to be superseded ; he 
never needs to be supplemented. Hence (v.°) the warning 
against some new theology about the media of forgiveness and 
fellowship, which, it is implied, infringes the all-sufficient efficacy 
of Jesus Christ. AiSayats (62) qouxidats (24 in good sense) kat 
Eévars ph wapapéperbe, ITapadhéperdax (cp. Jude 1) is never used in 
this metaphorical sense (swayed, swerved) in the LXX, where it 
is always literal, and the best illustration of évais in the sense of 
“foreign to” (the apostolic faith) is furnished by the author of 
the epistle to Diognetus (11+), who protests, ob Séva duAd.. . 
GANG dmocrdAwy yeropevos pabyrys yivopas SuddoKados é6vav. Such 
notions he curtly pronounces useless, év off odk dpehyOnoay of 
wepimatodvres, Where éy ols goes with wepurarotvres; they have 
never been of any use in mediating fellowship with God for 
those who have had recourse to them. It is exactly the tone of 
Jesus in Mk 738, 

TlapapépeoOe was altered (under the influence of Eph 4") into rrepipépeo be 
(K LV 2. 5. 88. 330. 378. 440. 491. 547. 642. 919. 920. 1867. 1872. 1908. 
arm sah). I[epurarjoavres (8° C DOK LM P syr**larm Orig. Chrys. etc.) 
and wepurarofyres (x* A D* 1912 lat) are variants which are substantially the 
same in meaning, wepirareiv év being used in its common sense=living in the 
sphere of (Eph 2” etc.), having recourse to. 


The positive position is affirmed in kadév xrr. (Kaddv, as in 
t Co 7', Ro 147 etc.). “‘Kadds... denotes that kind of good- 
ness which is at once seen to be good” (Hort on 1 P 212), ze, 
by those who have a right instinct. The really right and good 
course is xdpite BeBasoicba: Thy Kapdiay, ze. either to have one’s 
heart strengthened, or to be strengthened in heart (xapdéov, accus. 
of reference). Bread sustains our physical life (&pros xapSiav 
avOparov ornpila, Ps 1041), but xapdia here means more than 
vitality ; it is the inner life of the human soul, which God’s xdpus 
alone can sustain, and God’s xdpus in Jesus Christ is everything 
(2° etc.). But what does this contrast mean? The explanation 
is suggested in the next passage (vv.10-18), which flows out of 

* The forms vary; but this, the Attic spelling, has the best repute upon 


the whole (see W. G. Rutherford’s Mew Phrynichus, pp. : 
support here in x A C* D* M, rynichus, pp. 370f,), and strong 
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what has just been said. The various novel doctrines were 
connected in some way with Bpdpata. So much is clear. The 
difficulty is to infer what the Bpwpara were. There is a touch of 
scorn for such a motley, unheard of, set of ddaxa/. The writer 
does not trouble to characterize them, but his words imply that 
they were many-sided, and that their main characteristic was a 
preoccupation with Bpepara. There is no reference to the 
ancient regulations of the Hebrew ritual mentioned in 91°; this 
would only be tenable on the hypothesis, for which there is no 
evidence, that the readers were Jewish Christians apt to be 
fascinated by the ritual of their ancestral faith, and, in any case, 
such notions could not naturally be described as zotxiAar Kat 
géva. We must look in other directions for the meaning of this 
enigmatic reference. (a) The new d.daya/ may have included 
ascetic regulations about diet as aids to the higher life, like the 
évrdApara Kat didacKkadiat tov dvOpdrwv which disturbed the 
Christians at Colossé. Partly owing to Gnostic syncretism, 
prohibitions of certain foods (dréyeo$ae Bpwudtwy, 1 Ti 4°) were 
becoming common in some circles, in the supposed interests of 
spiritual religion. “‘We may assume,” says Pfleiderer, one of 
the representatives of this view (pp. 278f.), “‘a similar Gnostic 
spiritualism, which placed the historical Saviour in an inferior 
position as compared with angels or spiritual powers who do not 
take upon them flesh and blood, and whose service consists in 
mystical purifications and ascetic abstinences.” (4) They may 
also have included such religious sacraments as were popularized 
in some of the mystery-cults, where worshippers ate the flesh of 
a sacrificial victim or consecrated elements which represented the 
deity. Participation in these festivals was not unknown among 
some ultra-liberal Christians of the age. It is denounced by 
Paul in r Co ro, and may underlie what the writer has already 
said in ro”, Why our author did not speak outright of eidwAdOura, 
we cannot tell; but some such reference is more suitable to the 
context than (a), since it is sacrificial meals which are in question. 
He is primarily drawing a contrast between the various cult-feasts 
of paganism, which the readers feel they might indulge in, not 
only with immunity, but even with spiritual profit, and the 
Christian religion, which dispensed with any such participation. 
(c) Is there also a reference to the Lord’s supper, or to the 
realistic sense in which it was being interpreted, as though 
participation in it implied an actual eating of the sacrificial body 
of the Lord? ‘This reference is urged by some critics, especially 
by F. Spitta (Zur Geschichie u. Litteratur des Urchristentums, 
i. pp. 325f.) and O. Holizmann (in Zedtschrift fur die neutest. 
Wissenschaft, x. pp. 251-260). Spitta goes wrong by misinterpret- 
ing v.10 as though the c&ua of Christ implied a sacrificial meal 
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from which Jewish priests were excluded. Holtzmann rightly 
sees that the contrast between xdpus and Bpdyara implies, for 
the latter, the only papa possible for Christians, viz. the Lord’s 
body as a food. What the writer protests against 1s the rising 
conception of the Lord’s supper as a dayeiv 70 cdpa tod Xpiorrov. 
On the day of Atonement in the OT ritual, to which he refers, 
there was no participation in the flesh of the sacrificial victim ; 
there could not be, in the nature of the case (v.11), So, he 
argues, the cua Xpicrod of our sacrifice cannot be literally eaten, 
as these neo-sacramentarians allege; any such notion is, to him, 
a relapse upon the sensuous, which as a spiritual idealist he 
despises as “‘a vain thing, fondly invented.” A true insight into 
the significance of Jesus, such as he has been trying to bring out 
in what he has written, such as their earlier leaders themselves 
had conveyed in their own way, would reveal the superfluousness 
and irrelevance of these didayai. As the writer is alluding to 
what is familiar, he does not enter into details, so that we have 
to guess at his references. But the trend of thought in wv.1% is 
plain. In real Christian worship there is no sacrificial meal ; 
the Christian sacrifice is not one of which the worshippers 
partake by eating. This is the point of v.% The writer 
characteristically illustrates it from the OT ritual of atonement- 
day, by showing how the very death of Jesus outside the city of 
Jerusalem fulfilled the proviso in that ritual (vv. 1*) that the 
sacrifice must not be eaten. Then he finds in this fact about 
the death of Jesus a further illustration of the need for unworldli- 
ness (vv.28- 14), Finally, in reply to the question, “Then have 
Christians no sacrifices to offer at allP” he mentions the two 
standing sacrifices of thanksgiving and charity (vv. 16), both 
owing their efficacy to Christ. Inwardness is the dominating 
thought of the entire paragraph. God’s grace in Jesus Christ 
works upon the soul; no external medium like food is required 
to bring us into fellowship with him; it is vain to imagine that 
by eating anything one can enjoy communion with God. Our 
Lord stands wholly outside the material world of sense, outside 
things touched and tasted; in relationship to him and him 
alone, we can worship God. The writer has a mystical or 
idealistic bent, to which the sacramental idea is foreign. He 
never alludes to the eucharist ; the one sacrament he notices is 
baptism. A ritual meal as the means of strengthening communion 
with God through Christ does not appeal to him in the slightest 
degree. It 1s not thus that God’s xdpis is experienced. 

The clue to v.?° lies in the obvious fact that the @ucvarriprov 
and the oxnvy belong to the same figurative order. In our 
spiritual or heavenly oxyvy, the real oxyvy of the soul, there is 
indeed a Ovovagrripior é€ of (partitive; cp. ra eis rod iepod eo biov- 
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aw, t Co 98) dayety (emphatic by position) odk éxouew éfouclay ! 
(1 Co 9*) ot TH oKxnvi Natpedovtes (Aarpevey with dative as in 85), 
It makes no difference to the sense whether of . . . Aarpevovres 
means worshippers (9° 10”) or priests (85), and the writer does not 
allegorize @vovarryptov as Philo does (e.g. in de Leg. Alleg. i. 1 5) THs 
kaapas Kal duidvrov dicews rhs dvadepovons Ta duwua Td Ged, 
airy 8é éori 76 Guciacrypiov). His point is simply this, that the 
Christian sacrifice, on which all our relationship to God depends, 
is not one that involves or allows any connexion with ameal. To 
prove how impossible such a notion is, he (v.!) cites the ritual 
regulation in Lv 16%” for the disposal of the carcases of the two 
animals sacrificed wepi rijs dpaptias (dy rd alya clonvéxOy éftrdo- 
arbat év TO dyin eoicovow adra éw THs wapenBorFs Kat karaKxavcrov- 
ow ard évrvpi). Fora moment thewriter recalls his main argument 
in chs. 7-10; in v.29 Christ is regarded as the victim or sacrifice 
(cp. mpocevexGeis in 978), but here the necessities of the case 
involve the activity of the Victim. Awd kat “Inoods Krav. (v.22), 
The parallel breaks down at one point, of course; his body was 
not burned up.” But the real comparison lies in éw rijs méAns 
(sc. ras wapeuBorFs, as Ex 3276-27), The Peshitto and 436 make 
the reference explicit by reading wéAews, which seems to have 
been known to Tertullian (adv. Jud. 14, “extra civitatem”). The 
fact that Jesus was crucified outside Jerusalem influenced the 
synoptic transcripts of the parable in Mk 128=Mt 21% =Lk 20, 
Mark’s version, dwéxrewvav airov Kal é€€Badov airov ew Tot dumed- 
vos, was altered into (26éBadov) éxBardvres atrov é£w rod dpaeAGvos 
(kai) dréxrevav. Crucifixion, like other capital punishments, in 
the ancient world was inflicted outside a city. To the writer this 
fact seems intensely significant, rich in symbolism. So much so 
that his mind hurries on to use it, no longer as a mere confirma- 
tion of the negative in v.!, but as a positive, fresh call to unworldli- 
ness. All such sensuous ideas as those implied in sacrificial 
meals mix up our religion with the very world from which we 
ought, after Jesus, to be withdrawing. We meet Jesus outside 
all this, not inside it. In highly figurative language (v.48), he 
therefore makes a broad appeal for an unworldly religious fellow- 
ship, such as is alone in keeping with the xdpis of God in Jesus 
our Lord. 

Toivur (beginning a sentence as in Lk 20% roivuy dwddore xrd., 
instead of coming second in its classical position), let us join 
Jesus fw ris wapenPodjs, for he is living. The thought of the 

1 The omission of éfovelay by D* M and the Old Latin does not affect the 
sense ; &ew then has the same meaning as in 6%, 

2 The blood, not the body, of the victim mattered in the atonement ritual. 
Hence, in our writer's scheme of thought, as Peake observes, ‘‘ while he fully 


recognises the fact of the Resurrection of Christ, he can assign it no place in 
his argument or attach to it any theological significance.” 
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metaphor is that of Paul’s admonition py owoxnparicerOe Ta 
aidvi rovrw (Ro 122), and the words tov dveiSiopdv abtod pépovres 
recall the warnings against false shame (11% 12”), just as the 
following (v.1*) reason, o8 yap exopev O8e (in the present outward 
order of things) pévoucay! wédw GAA Thy péAAovoay émiLnrooper 
recalls the ideas of 1110 1416. The appeal echoes that of 47! 
orovddowpey obv eioeNOely eis éxeivyy THY KaTamavow. It is through 
the experiences of an unsettled and insulted life that Christians 
must pass, if they are to be loyal to their Lord. That 1s, the 
writer interprets éw ris wapepPBodrs figuratively (“ Egrediamur 
et nos a commercio mundi huius,” Erasmus). Philo had already 
done so (cp. specially guod. det. pot. 44), in a mystical sense : 
paxpay Siorxile Tod owparixod orparorédov, pdvws ay obrws éhricas 
ixérys Kat Oeparevrns éoerOat TéAcios Oeov. Similarly in de Lbrietate, 
25, commenting on Ex 337, he explains that by év r@ orparorédw 
(=& 1H wapeuBorH) Moses meant allegorically év rd pera coparos 
Biw, the material interests of the worldly life which must be for- 
saken if the soul is to enjoy the inward vision of God. Such is 
the renunciation which the writer here has in view. It is the 
thought in 2 Clem. 51 (d0ev, adeAgol, karadrcipavtes THV TapotKiay 
TOD Koo pov TovTOU ToLnTwpEV TO OéAnua TOU KaA€oavTOs Has, Kal 
py poBnOdpey eerOciv éx tod xdcpov rovrov) and 6° (od duvd- 
pela rv dio pido elvar' Set 82 Huds trovrw droragapevors éxeive 
xpacOa). Only, our author weaves in the characteristic idea 
of the shame which has to be endured in such an unworldly 
renunciation. 

The next exhortation in v. (dvapdpwpev) catches up éfepyo- 
peOa, as Sv adtod carries on mpos avrov. For once applying sacri- 
ficial language to the Christian life, he reminds his readers again 
of the sacrifice of thanksgiving. The phrase kapmdv yethéwr ex- 
plains (rott’ gorw) the sense in which @uoia aivécews is to be 
taken; it is from the LXX mistranslation (xapaév yeAéwv) of 
Hos x4° where the true text has O'5 (bullocks) instead of "8 
(fruit). In épodoyodvray 76 dyépart adrod, Suodoyeivy is used in 
the sense of éfouoAoyeirfat by an unusual? turn of expression. 
The ovoya means, as usual, the revealed personality. Probably 
there is an unconscious recollection of Ps 548 (égoporoynoopa: ro 
dvopari cov); Ouoia aivécews® is also from the psalter (ey. 
5014 28), "Avadépew elsewhere in the NT is only used of spiritual 
sacrifices in the parallel passage 1 P 25 dvevéykae vevparixds 
Guaias etrpoodékrous Ged 8: *Incod Xpucrod. We have no sacri- 


* In the sense of Aeneas (Verg. Aen. iii. 85, 86, ‘‘da moenia fessis | et genus 
et mansuram urbem”), Note the assonance uévovcay . . . péAdoucay, 

4 But dpodoyely rive occurs in 3 Es 4% 558 (A), 

®In the LXX éfouoddynois is generally preferred to atveots as an equiva- 
lent for mn. 
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ficial meals, the writer implies ; we do not need them. Nor have 
we any sacrifices—except spiritual ones. (The ody after 8&¢ adroit, 
which X° A C D° M vg syr@*' boh arm eth Orig. Chrys. ete. re- 
tain, is omitted by 8* D* P © vt syr’%®; but x* D* om. oty also 
1 Co 6%, as D in Ro 7%). The thought of 1278 is thus expanded, 
with the additional touch that thankfulness to God is inspired 
by our experience of Jesus (8: adrod, as Col 32" eiyapiorodvres TO 
GeG warpt d¢ abrot); the phrase is a counterpart of 8d roo 
&pxvepéws inv.". This thank-offering is to be made 6.4 ravrds 
(sc. xpovov), instead of at stated times, for, whatever befalls us, we 
owe God thanks and praise (cp. 1 Th 536). The Mishna (cp. 
Berachoth 5+) declares that he must be silenced who only calls 
upon God’s name with thankfulness in the enjoyment of good 
(Berachoth 5° inix ppayio nD YD Wow Tay sty by... aixz). 
The religious idea of thanksgiving was prominent in several quarters. 
Accoiding to Fronto (Loeb ed, i. p. 22) thank-offerings were more acceptable 
to the gods than sin-olferings, as being more disinterested: udvrewr O¢ raldés 
gacw Kal rots Beots Hdlous elvac Qvowdsy Tas xapiornplous H rhs metdcxlous. 
Philo had taught (de Plant. 30) that edyapioria is exceptionally sacred, and 
that towards God it must be an inward sacrifice: Begs 5¢ otk éeveoti yrnolws 
evyapioricat Oo’ dy voultovow ol roddol KaracKkevay dvabnudrwy Pvordv—ovde 
yap ciumas 6 Kédopos lepdy akidxpewy dv yévorro rpds Thy TovTOU Timiy—adAG Oe 
éralvwy Kal Surwv, ovx ods h yeywvds doera: pwwvh, GAAG ods 6 dedds Kal 
ka@apwraros vots érnyioe: kal dvapédAve. He proceeds (762d. 33) to dwell 
on the meaning of the name Judah, 8s épunveverat kuply éFouordynows. Judah 
was the last (Gn 29°") son of Leah, for nothing could be added to praise of 
God, nothing excels 6 evAoyév rév Gedy vos. This tallies with the well-known 
rabbinic saying, quoted in Tanchuma, 55. 2: ‘‘in the time of messiah all 
sacrifices will cease, but the sacrifice of thanksgiving will not cease; all 
prayers will cease, but praises will not cease” (on basis of Jer 33’ and Ps 


56**), The praise of God as the real sacrifice of the pious is frequently noted 
in the later Judaism (¢.g. 2 Mac 107). 


In v.!® the writer notes the second Christian sacrifice of 
charity. Edmola, though not a LXX term, is common in 
Hellenistic Greek, especially in Epictetus, eg. Fragm. 15 (ed. 
Schenk), érl ypyordérytt kal edrroiig; Fragm. 45, oidév xpeiocov 

. evroilas (where the context suggests “ beneficence ”). 
Kowwvla in the sense of charity or contributions had been 
already used by Paul (2 Co 9}8 etc.). To share with others, 
to impart to them what we possess, is one way of worshipping 
God. The three great definitions of worship or religious service 
in the NT (here, Ro 1242 and Ja 17”) are all inward and 
ethical; what lies behind this one is the fact that part of the 
food used in ancient OT sacrifices went to the support of the 
priests, and part was used to provide meals for the poor. 
Charitable relief was bound up with the sacrificial system, for such 
parts of the animals as were not burnt were devoted to these 
beneficent purposes. An equivalent must be provided in our 
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spiritual religion, the writer suggests ; if we have no longer any 
animal sacrifices, we must carry on at any rate the charitable 
element in that ritual. This is the force of ph émAavOdvecde. 
Contributions, ¢.g., for the support of #yovpevor, who were not 
priests, were unknown in the ancient world, and had to be 
explicitly urged as a duty (cp. t Co 94). Similarly the needs 
of the poor had to be met by voluntary sacrifices, by which 
alone, in a spiritual religion, God could be satisfied —rovadrats 
(perhaps including the sacrifice of praise as well as evroua and 
Kowwvia) Quotas edapeoreirar (cp. 11° 6 1278) 6 beds. This counsel 
agrees with some rabbinic opinions (4g. T. B. Sukkah, 594: “he 
who offers alms is greater than all sacrifices”). The special duty 
of supporting the priesthood is urged in Sir 7%*, but our author 
shows no trace of the theory that almsgiving in general was not 
only superior to sacrifices but possessed atoning merit before 
God (Sir 314 édenpocivy yap warpés otk értAnobycerat, Kat dyrt 
duopriav apocavorxodopnOyoerat cot) In the later rabbinic 
theology, prayer, penitence, the study of the Torah, hospitality, 
charity, and the like were regarded as sacrifices equivalent to 
those which had been offered when the temple was standing. 
Thus Rabbi Jochanan b. Zakkai (cp. Schlatter’s Jochanan ben 
Zakkai, pp. 39.) consoled himself and his friends with the 
thought, derived from Hos 6°, that in the practice of charity 
they still possessed a valid sacrifice for sins; he voiced the 
conviction also (eg. b. baba bathra 1o>) that charity (np7¥) won 
forgiveness for pagans as the sin-offering did for Israel. In the 
Ep. Barnabas (2™-) the writer quotes Jer 77% 28 (Zec 817) as a 
warning to Christians against Jewish sacrifices (aicOdveoOas ody 
6peiAopey THY yvaunv THs &yafwovvns ToD Tarpds Huay Gr Futy 
Aéya, GéAwv juas pn dpotws wAavwpevors exelvors Lyreiy, zis 
mpordywuev aito), but he quotes Ps 51 as the description of 
the ideal sacrifice. 

The tendency in some circles of the later Judaism to spiritualize sacrifice 
in general and to insist on its motive and spirit is voiced in a passage like 
Jth 1644 ; 

bpn yap éx Oepehlwy ov Bdacw carevOijrerat, 
mwétpat O ard mporwmrou cov ws Knpds TaKirorras* 
ére 0€ Tols poBouuévas oe od evidarevers adrois: 
Sri puxpdv twaica Ovola els douhv edwolas, 


wal ed\dxioroy wav oréap els ddoKatrwud cot* 
6 dé PoBovmevos roy Kiptoy péyas Sid wayrés. 


Also in a number of statements from various sources, of which that in Zp. 
Arist, 234 (ri uéywrdy éort S6Ens; 6 Se ele’ rd rintiv roy bed’ TooTo 8 éoriv 
ov Swpos obde Ouolous, GANG Puyfis KaBapéryre Kal SiadifWews dolas) may be 
cited as a fair specimen. The congruous idea of bloodless sacrifices was 
common in subsequent Christianity. Thus the martyr Apollonius (Acta 
Apollonii, 443; Conybeare’s Monuments of Early Christianity, pp. 47~48) 
tells the magistrate, ‘‘I expected . . . that thy heart would bear fruit, and 
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that thou wouldst worship God, the Creator of all, and unto Him continually 
offer thy prayers by means of compassion ; for compassion shown to men by 
men is a bloodless sacrifice and holy unto God.”” So Jerome’s comment runs 
on Ps 154 ob ph cuvaydyw tas cuwaywyas atraév é aiudrwy. Duvd-ywy, 
gnoly, cuvaywyas éx Tov éOvav, od St aiudrwr ratras cuvdtw’ roir gory, od 
Tapackevdow Oud THs vowrKys woe wpocépxerOar Aarpelas, bu’ aivéoews Sé waddov 
kat ris dvaudxrou buolas (Anecdota Maredsolana, iti. 3. 123). Both in the 
Didache (14! kAdcare &prov kal evyapiorhoare tporetouodoynodmevor Te 
raparrouara tudy, dws cabapa } Ovola bar H) and in Justin Martyr (Dad. 
117, mavras ofy of 1a Tod dvduaros rovrov Ourlas, ds mapédwxev "Inoots 6 
Xpirrds ylvecOat, rovrécrw émi ry evxapiorig rod dprov cal rod rornplov, ras év 
wavrt rorw THs ys ywouévas brd rév Xpioriavev, wrpohaBwv 6 Oeds waprupet 
evapéorous brdpxew at7@), the very prayers at the eucharist are called ducla, 
but this belongs to a later stage, when the eucharist or love-feast became the 
rite round which collections for the poor, the sick, prisoners, and travelling 
visitors (vv.%) gathered, and into which sacrificial language began to be 


poured (cp. Justin’s Ago/. i, 66, 67). In ITpds “E8palous we find a simpler 
and different line of practical Christianity. 


Now for a word on the living #youpevo. of the community 
(v.17), including himself (vv.18 19), 


" Obey your leaders, submit to them; for they (abrot) are alive to the 
interests of your souls, as men who will have to account for their trust. Let 
their work be a joy to them and not a grief—which would be a loss to yourselves. 

18 Pray for me, for Iam sure I have a clean conscience ; my destre is in 
every way to lead an honest life. ™ I urge you to thts (t.e. to prayer) all the 
more, that I may get back to you the sooner. 


The connexion of vwv.!"4 is not only with v.7, but with vv.816, 
It would be indeed a grief to your true leaders if you gave way to 
these zoixiAa: cat évat doctrines, instead of following men who 
are really (this is the force of atrot) concerned for your highest 
interests. Mef@eoGe (cp. Epict. Fragm. 27, rév mpocouirotvra 
... Ouackorod ... eb pev dpyeivova, axovew yxpy Kat reibecBar 
airG) kat dmetkere (Svretxw is not a LXX term); strong words but 
justified, for the Adyos rou Geod which Christian leaders preached 
meant authoritative standards of life for the community (cp. 1 Co 
4.7 21 3487 etc.), inspired by the Spirit. Insubordination was 
the temptation at one pole, an overbearing temper (1 P 5°) the 
temptation at the other. Our author knows that, in the case 
of his friends, the former alone is to be feared. He does not 
threaten penalties for disobedience, however, as Josephus does (c. 
Apionem, ii. 194) for insubordination on the part of the Jewish 
laity towards a priest: 6 3€ ye rovrw py retPduevos ipéfer Sixyy ws 
eis Tov Gedv atrov doeBSv. Rather, he singles out the highminded 
devotion of these leaders as an inducement to the rank and file 
to be submissive. Adrol yap dyputvoiow imép tay Wuxdv spay, 
almost as Epictetus says of the true Cynic who zealously con- 
cerns himself with the moral welfare of men, tarepynypimvykev trrép 
dvOpéruv (iii, 22. 95 ; he uses the verb once in its literal sense 
of a soldier having to keep watch through the night, iii. 24. 32), 
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The force of the phrase is flattened by the transference of trip 
Tov Wuxv tuav to a position after ds Adyor arroBdoorres (as A vg). 
The latter expression, és (conscious that) Adyov dmrodacovtes (ds 
with fut. ptc. here only in NT), is used by Chrysostom, de 
Sacerdotio, iii. 18 (cp. vl. 1), to enforce a sense of ministerial 
responsibility («i yap Trav oixeiwy Tryppedyparay eb0uvas bméxovres 
ppirropev, as ov Svvyoduevor 70 Tip Expuyély EKELVO, TL XPT] meireo Gat 
mpocdoxay Tov tmép TocoUTwY drodoyetr Oat péddovra 3), but in 
TIpds ‘EBpatovs the writer assumes that the myoumevor are doing 
and will do their duty. Any sadness which they may feel is 
due, not to a sense of their own shortcomings, but to their 
experience of wilfulness and error among thelr charges. Adyov 
dzroduSévae is more common in the NT than the equivalent Aoyov 
S:8évar, which recurs often in Greek literature, e.g. in Plato’s 
Sympos. 189), wpdcexe Tov vodv Kal otrws Aéye as SHowv AOyov, 
or in the complaint of the Fayyum peasants (a.D. 207), who 
petition the local centurion that the disturbers of their work may 
be called to account: dfiotvres, édv cor Sdfy, Kedetoar airods 
&yOfvar ert ce Adyov drodwaovras epi tovrov (GCL. i. 3 5475: 26). 
In Clem. Alex. Quis div. salv. 42, John says to the captain of 
the robbers, éya Xpiord Adyor Sdow trrép cod. 

The iva clause (iva pera xapas Todro movdow Kal py oTevd.Lovres) 
goes back to weifeoOe . . . inelxere. The members have it in 
their power to thwart and disappoint their yyovpevo. Tovro m. 
refers to dypurvotovv, and the best comment on kai ui orevdfovres 
is in Denny’s hymn: 

“© give us hearts to love like Thee, 
Like Thee, O Lord, to grieve 
Far more for others’ sins than all 
The wrongs that we receive.” 


The last four words, dAvotredés yap Suty rotro, form a rhe- 
torical litotes, as when Pindar (Olym#. i. 53) remarks, dxépdea 
AAAoyxev Gapwwa kaxaydpos. It would be a “sore loss” to them 
if their lives failed to answer the hopes and efforts of their 
yovpevot, hopes like those implied in 6° and 10%, “AAvotredés 
(no profit”) is probably used after Adyoy darodwoovres with its 
sense of “reckoning.” Compare the use of the adverb in 
Theophrastus, viii. 11 (od yap povov peddovrar GAAG Kat dAvotTEAGS 
drraAAdtrovot), and the dry remark of Philo (in Flaccum, 6), 
speaking about the attempt of the Alexandrian anti-Semites to 
erect images in Jewish places of worship, when he says that 
Flaccus might have known ds ob Avowredés Oy wadrpia xuveiv | 
The term lent itself to such effective under-statements, as in 
Philo’s aphorism (“vragmenis of Philo, ed. J. Rendel Harris, 


P. 70) 76 ériopKeiv dvoctov Kai dAvovreAdorarov, 
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The next word (v.18) is about himself. MpocedyeoGe (continue 
praying) wept (cp. 2 Mac 18 xai viv de éopev rpocevydmevoe rept 
buav) pov (plural of authorship), wevOdye0a (a modest confidence: 
“whatever some of you may think, I believe”) yap 81 kadhy 
cuveldynow éxower. He is conscious of a keen desire (OéAovres as 
in 1217) to act in a straightforward, honest way ; hence he can ask 
their prayers. Hence also they may feel confident and eager 
about praying for him. The writer chooses xaAyy (cp. on v.®) 
instead of dyafnv as his adjective for cvveiSyow, probably for the 
sake of assonance with the following xaAds, perhaps also to avoid 
the hiatus after or. When he adds, év waow (here neuter) 
Kadds Oddovtes dvactpépecOar (a phrase which occurs in the 
Pergamos inscript. 459° xad@s xat évddEws dvactrpadjvat, in the 
1st century B.C. inscription (Priene, 1155) dvaorpeddpevos éy aaowy 
did[avOpdrus], and in Epict. iv. 4. 46, éopriv dyew Sivaca: cad” 
nuépay, Gt. xaos dverrpadys év rade TG Epyw, etc.), the language 
recalls that of 2 Co 14 2 where Paul appeals for the help of his 
readers’ prayers and pleads his honesty of conscience (76 paprv- 
ptoy THS ovvedioews HuaY, OTL. . . dveotrpddyev KTA.). Perhaps 
the writer is conscious that his readers have been blaming him, 
attributing (say) his absence from them to unworthy motives, as 
in the case of Paul (4g. 1 Th 218, 2 Co 11%). This may be the 
feeling which prompts the protest here and the assurances in 
vv.19 28, TJ am still deeply interested in you; my absence is 
involuntary ; believe that.” 


Kat is inserted before zrep! by D vt Chrys. (possibly as a reminiscence of 
1 Th 5%), ze. pray as well as obey (‘‘et orate pro nobis,” d); this would 
emphasize the fact that the writer belonged to the qyovuevor. But the plural 
in v.28 is not used to show that the writer is one of the #yovuero. mentioned 
in v.47, for whom the prayers of the community are asked. He was one of 
them; *#uGv here is the literary plural already used in 54 6*24. There 
are apt parallels in Cicero’s de Officezs, ii. 24 (‘Quem nos . . . e Graeco in 
Latinum convertimus, Sed toto hoc de genere, de quaerenda, de collocanda 
pecunia vellens etiam de utenda”), and OP. x. 1296 (the letter of a boy 
to his father), rod . . . pidorovotuer cal dvatuyduev. Terddueda (relOouat 
256. 1319. 2127) has been changed into arerolOapev by n° C° D Y W 6. 104. 
263. 326 (Blass), probably because the latter (‘‘ we are confident”) is stronger 
than efGoueba, which (cp. Ac 26%5) only amounts to ‘‘ we believe” (though 
implying “we are sure”). Retaining mec@éueOa, A. Bischoff (Zects. fur aze 
neut. Wass. ix, 171 £.) evades the difficulty by altering the order of the words: 
mporaty. wept hudvs Kadhy yap our. Exouer, Sri welOoueda ev waow x, 0. 
dvarrpédec bat, 2.6. taking 87: as ‘‘ because.” 


As in Philem %, the writer’s return is dependent on his friends’ 
prayers (v.1*) ; specially (see p. 17) let them intercede with God for 
his speedy restoration to them, tva rdxuov droKaracta0& dpiv (cp. 
OP, 181 (aD. 49-50) daroxareordOn por 6 vids). Tdyiov may 
mean “the sooner” (z.¢. than if you did not pray) or simply 
“soon” (as in v.28, where, as in Hellenistic Greek, it has lost 

10 
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its comparative meaning). What detained the writer, we cannot 
tell. Apparently (v.?) it was not imprisonment. 

A closing prayer and doxology, such as was not uncommon 
in epistles of the primitive church (¢g.1 Th 57%, 1 P 51), now 
follows. Having asked his readers to pray for him, he now prays 
for them. 

0 May the God of peace “who brought up” from the dead our Lord (7**) 
Jesus fee p. lxili), Meee ” great ‘* Shepherd of the sheep, with the blood of 
the eternal covenant,” ™ furnish you with everything that ts good for the doing 
of his will, creating in your lives by Jesus Christ what ts acceptable im his 
own sight! To him (i.e. God) de (sc. elm) glory for ever and ever. Amen. 


"O Oeds THs elphyns means the God of saving bliss (see on 1214), 
elpyvy being taken in a sense like the full OT sense of the secure 
prosperity won by the messianic triumph over the hostile powers 
of evil (cp. 2! 7%). There is no special allusion here, as in 
Paul’s use of the phrase (Ro 15%%, 2 Co 13" etc.), to friction in 
the community; the conflict is one in which God secures cipyvy 
for his People, a conflict with evil, not strife between members 
of the church. The method of this triumph is described in 
some OT phrases, which the writer uses quite apart from their 
original setting. The first quotation is from Is 634 od 6 
dvaPiBdous éx ris yis Tov Towpéva TSv wpoBarwy, which the writer 
applies to Jesus—his only reference to the resurrection (cp. on 
vy./1 12), But there is no need (with Blass) to follow Chrysostom 
in reading tis yijs here for vexp@v. With dvayetv in this sense, 
é& vexpav (so Ro 107) or some equivalent (é adov, Ps 304, Wis 
1618, Joseph. Av?. vi. 14. 2) is much more natural. In tip 
TouLeva, Tov TMpoBdtwy Tov péyav, 6 peyas is applied to him as in 
4\* 1021, The figure of the wocyyv, which never occurs in Paul, 
plays no réle in our author’s argument as it does in 1 Peter (2% 
5*); he prefers tepeds or dpynyds, and even here he at once 
passes to the more congenial idea of the d:afyjey. Jesus is the 
great Shepherd, as he has made himself responsible for the 
People, identifying himself with them at all costs, and sacrificing 
his life in order to save them for God. But as death never 
occurs in the OT description of the divine shepherd, not even 
in the 23rd Psalm, the writer blends with his quotation from 
Isaiah another—év aipart SiaOjxyns aiwviov, a LXX phrase from 
Zech og (& aipare Siabixns cov ééaréoredas Seopious cov), 
Is 55° (deabjoopas tiv Suadjenv aidviov), etc. “Ey alpare Stadrjans 
aiwviov goes with dvayaydy, not with tov wouéva, in which case 
7ov would need to be prefixed to the phrase. Jesus was raised 
to present his blood as the atoning sacrifice which mediated the 
Siabykn (91% 24). To the resurrection (cp. on v.12) is thus 
ascribed what elsewhere in the epistle is ascribed to the eloe\Oety 
cis Ta dyia. But as the stress falls on aiwviov, then more is 
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implied than that apart from the aiua no d&abhjxy could have 
been instituted. In reality the thought resembles that of 914 
(ds dia wvedpatos aiwviov éavrév mpoojveyxey . . . Kabapied THVv 
cuwveidnow judv ... eis Td Aatpevew Ged Lovet), where els 7d 
Aatpevew Ges corresponds to eis 13 rotjoar rd OAnpa adtod 
below; €&y «rd. is “equipped with,” not “in virtue of.” This 
interpretation is in line with the author’s argument in chs. 
7-10. ‘Videtur mihi apostolus hoc belle, Christum ita resur- 
rexisse a mortuis, ut mors tamen eius non sit abolita, sed 
aeternum vigorem retineat, ac si dixisset: Deus fillium suum 
excitavit, sed ita ut sanguis, quem semel in morte fudit, ad 
sanctionem foederis aeterni post resurrectionem vigeat fructumque 
suum proferat perinde ac si semper flueret” (Calvin). Ja 
kataprica, (the aor. optative)! xrA., there is a parallel to the 
thought of Ph 2! Eis 76 rowjoae rd OéAnua airod recalls the 
language of 10%, and 81d “Inco Xpiorod goes with mov: the 
power of God in our lives as for our lives (v.2°) works through 
the person of Jesus Christ. To take da °I. X. with rd eddpeoroy 
évdmvov adrod yields an unobjectionable sense, corresponding to 
the thought of v.% But ro... adrod stands quite well by 
itself (cf. 1 Jn 3%). 


The writer makes no such use of the shepherd and flock metaphor as, 4.2., 
Philo had done. The Jewish thinker (V2¢. Mos. i. 11) argues that the 
calling of a shepherd is the best prepaation for anyone who 1s to rule over 
men; hence “‘ kings are called shepherds of their people” as a title of honour. 
He also interprets the sheep as the symbol of a nature which is capable of 
improvement (de sacrzf, Abel. 34, mpoxomis dé wpdBarov, ws Kal abrd Syrot 
rovoua, ciuBorov). The classical habit of describing kings as shepherds of 
their people would help to make the metaphor quite intelligible to readers of 
non-Jewish origin. Compare, ¢.g., the saying of Cyrus (Xenophon, Cyvopaedza, 
viii. 2. 14), that a good shepherd resembled a good king, rév re yap vouda 
Xpiivac En evdalwova ra KrHvy wootvrTa yxphoGae avrots, 4} Oy mpoBdrww evda- 
povla, rév re Baciwda woatrws evdaluovas mddets Kal dv@pizrous rotoivra 
XpHclat avrocs. 

Mavrt was soon furnished with the homiletic addition of épyo (CK M P 
syr sah arm eth Chrys. Thdt. etc.), or even oy kat \éyq (A, from 2 Th 27"). 
Ilowdy has either adr@ (x* A C* 33* 1288 boh) or davr@ (Greg. Nyss.) or 
avrés (d 1912) prefixed. Hort, admitting that ‘‘it is impossible to make 
sense of airg” (B. Weiss, Blass==éavrw), maintains that adrés is original. 
It is a homiletic insertion, out of which air@ arose by corruption, “Hyiv 
(x D M © 33. 104. 181. 326. 917. 927. 1288, 1739. I912, etc. syr% sah boh 
arm) is merely an error for tptv, due to the preceding quar. 


A personal postscript (vv.?2%4) is now added, as 1 P 51-14 
after 51% 11, 


2 7 appeal to you, brothers (31-3 101%), fo bear with this appeal of mine. 
Lt ts but a short letter, 


1 This lonely occurrence of the optative points to its tendency after the 
LXX to disappear; thus, apart from pi yevolro, it only occurs once in a 
writer like Epictetus (iii. 5. 11). 
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3% You must understand that our brother Timotheus ts now free. Lf he 


comes soon, he and I will see you together. 
% Salute all your leaders and all the saints. The Italians salute you. 


% Grace be with you all. Amen. 


The Timotheus referred to (in v.%) is probably the Timo- 
theus who had been a colleague of Paul. The other allusions 
have nothing to correspond with them in the data of the NT. 
But there is no ground for supposing that vv.”2#5 were added, 
either by the writer himself (Wrede) or by those who drew up 
the canon, in order to give a Pauline appearance to the docu- 
ment (see Introd., pp. xxviiif.). Seeberg’s reasons for regarding 
vv.2225 as a fragment of some other note by the same writer are 
that 28> implies not a church but a small group of Christians, 
and that vv.!8- 23 presuppose different situations ; neither reason 
is valid. The style and contents are equally unfavourable to 
Perdelwitz’s theory, that vv.2225 were added drevt manu by some 
one who wrote out a copy of the original Adyos wapaxAyjoews and 
forwarded it to an Italian church. 

In v.22 dvéxeoGe, for which dyréxerGe (J. Pricaeus apud Tit 1°) 
is a needless conjecture, takes a genitive (as in 2 Ti 4° ris 
tyruwotoys Siackadias otk dvéfovra, and in Philo, guod omnis 
probus, 6, kat rds warpos wey }) myTpds éritaypdrov maides dvéxovrat, 
yropysor Sé dv av ipyyyrat SiaxeAevwvrat). It has been flattened 
into dvéxeoOa (infinitive as in 1 P 24) by D¥ & vg arm 181. 436. 
1288, 1311. 1873, etc. (Blass). A written homily may be like a 
speech (Ac 13}5), a Adyos Tis mapaxAyjoews (cp. on 125); rapa~- 
kAynows echoes tapaxakéw. He is not the only early Christian 
writer who mildly suggested that he had not written at undue 
length (cp. e.g. 1 P 522 dv ddtywr éypaia, tapaxoAdv rd, ; Barn 15 8) 
Kat ydp (‘‘etenim” as 47) 81a Bpaxéwv (sc. Adywv) eméorerda ! 
(epistolary aorist) épiv. Avda Bpayéwy was a common phrase in this 
connexion ; ¢.g. Lucian’s Zoxarts, 56 (weoréov kat ratrd oor 
vomoberovyTt Kat oid Bpaxéwy Aexréov, py Kal Kdépys huly TH dxofG 
ouprepwooriv), IZpos “EBpaiovs may be read aloud easily in one 
hour. The writer has had a good deal to say (aoAvs, 51), and 
he has now said it. Not I hope, he adds pleasantly, at too great 
length! As for the dvaepyrjvevros Aéyevv, that is another question 
which he does not raise here. He is not pleading for a patient 
reading, because he has had to compress his argument into a 
short space, which makes it hard to follow, owing to its highly 
condensed character. What he does appear to anticipate is the 
possibility of his readers resenting the length at which he has 


1For éréoretka (here as in Ac 15” 21°%%; Theophr. 2418 érioré\Awy 
ypagew xTrd. =‘ write,” ‘send a letter”), see Lagueirs Caen! Epigraph 
ct Papyr. Selectae, 16 £. (émcoréddery = ‘ communicare aliquid cum aliquo sive 
per hominem sive per epistolam ”). 
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written. When the younger Pliny returned a book to Tacitus, 
with some criticisms upon its style and matter, he said he was 
not afraid to do so, since it was those most deserving praise who 
accepted criticism patiently (“neque enim ulli patientius repre- 
hunduntur quam qui maxime laudari merentur,” Z#¢. vii. 20). 
The author of IIpés “EBpaiouvs might have taken this line, for he 
has done justice to the good qualities of his friends (e.g. 69% 1039 
131), even in reproving them for backwardness and slowness. 
But he prefers to plead that his words have not been lung; his 
readers surely cannot complain of being wearied by the length of 
his remarks. Not long before, Seneca had made the same kind 
of observation to Lucilius (#%. xxxviii. 1) about short letters 
being more effective than lengthy discussions. ‘“ Merito exigis 
ut hoc inter nos epistularum commercium frequentemus, pluri- 
mum proficit sermo, quia minutatim inrepit animo.. . ali- 
quando utendum est et illis, ut ita dicam, concionibus, ubi qui 
dubitat inpellendus est: ubi vero non hoc agendum est ut velit 
discere sed ut discat, ad haec submissiora uerba ueniendum est. 
facilius intrant et haerent: nec enim multis opus est, sed efficaci- 
bus.” But Seneca’s practice was not always up to his theory in 
this respect. His Stoic contemporary Musonius Rufus gave 
examples as well as precepts of brevity, which were more telling 
(e.g. doris 5¢ raytaxod Setrar drodei£ews Kai drov capy Ta mpdypard 
gor, 7) Oia wodAGy drodeixvvebat BovAerar abtG ra bt dAlywv 
Suvdeva, wavraracw &romos kal dvopabyjs, ed. Hense, pp. 1, 2). 
The literary critic Demetrius considered that the length of a 
letter should be carefully regulated (76 8¢ péyeOos cvverrddbw rijs 
émucroAns, De Llocut. 228); letters that were too long and stilted 
in expression became mere treatises, ovyypdaupara, as in the case of 
many of Plato’s, whereas the true éruroAy, according to Demetrius 
(zbid. 231), should be drAodpdvyers in a brief compass (ovvropos). 
Which would apply to IIpés “E®paious. Erasmus comments: 
“Scripsi paucis, ut ipse vos brevi visurus.” He may have, but 
he does not say so. 

In v.*8 ywodonere is imperative; he is conveying a piece of 
information. See, ¢g., Zebt. P. 377 (73 B.C.) yiwwone Kepadray 
w» » mporednrAvOdvac Anuyrpiy: thd. 122 (118 B.c.) 367 565. The 
construction with the participle is common (¢g. Lk 8); you 
must understand trav d&Sedpdv tay (omitted by x° D> °K Pw 6 
Chrys. etc.) TipdBeov darodehupévoy, ze. “is (set) free,” not 
necessarily from prison. The general sense, ranging from “is 
free” to “has started,” may be illustrated, e¢.g., from the applica- 
tion of a woman to leave Alexandria via Pharos (OP. 1271+ 5, 
iii A.D.: d&0 ypdar oe TH exerpdrm Tis Bdépov drodtca: pe Kara. 
76 0s), or from BGU. i. 27'%1) (Kal jyuépav mpoadexoul €]6a 
Siyuorcupiay dore ws onpepov pndévay GrodeAtoba Tov pera cirov), 
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where d,= “has set out,” as in Ac 28 (dreAvovro). The inter- 
pretation of the next words pe6” of édy téxvov Epyynrar dipopar Spas 
depends upon whether Timotheus is supposed to join the writer 
or to journey straight to the community addressed. In the 
latter case, the writer, who hopes to be coming soon (v.!) 
himself, looks forward to meeting him there. In the former 
case, they will travel together. It is natural to assume that when 
the writer sent this message, Timotheus was somewhere else, and 
that he was expected ere long to reach the writer. For oWopat = 
visit, see 3 Jn 14 a\rifw Sé ciPéws Wey oe, etc. “Hay TAXLOV 
épxyta. may mean either, ‘‘as soon as he comes,” or “if he 
comes soon.” The latter suits the situation implied in v.19 
better. The writer (in v.19) asks the prayers of his readers, that 
some obstacle to his speedy return may be removed. If this 
obstacle were the hindrance that kept Timotheus from joining 
him on a journey which they had already planned to the church 
(Riggenbach), he would have said, “Pray for Timotheus, I 
cannot leave for you till he rejoins me.” But the idea is: as 
the writer is rejoining his friends soon (he hopes), he will be 
accompanied by Timotheus, should the latter arrive before he 
has to start. Written advice is all very well, but he hopes soon 
to follow up this Adyos wapaxAjoews with personal intercourse, 
like Seneca in Z¢, vi. 5 (“plus tamen tibi et uiua vox et convictus 
quam oratio proderit. in rem praesentem uenias oportet, primum 
quia homines amplius oculis quam auribus credunt, deinde quia 
longum iter est per praecepta, breue et efficax per exempla”). 
The greeting comes as usual last (v.24). "AomdoacQe xrX. is 
an unusual turn, however; the homily was evidently sent to the 
community, who are told to greet all their jyodpevo.. This finds 
its nearest parallel in Paul’s similar injunction (Ro 16%) to the 
Ephesian Christians to salute this and that eminent member of 
their circle. Still, no other NT church is bidden to salute its 
leaders ; and though the writer plainly wishes to reinforce his 
counsel in v.1’, the mdvrag suggests that the persons addressed 
were “part of the whole church of a large city . . . a congrega- 
tion attached to some household” (Zahn) ; they are to convey 
the writer’s greetings to all the leaders of the larger local church— 
and to all their fellow-members (kat mdvras rods dylous being more 
intelligible, in the light of a passage like Ph 42! domdcaobe advra 
dyiov). To his personal greetings he now adds greetings from some 
Italians. In of dd rhs “Iradfas, dard may have its usual sense of 
“domiciled at” (practically = év), as, .g., in OP. i. 81 (A.D. 49—50), 
Where rév dx’ ‘Ofuptyyav means “the inhabitants of Oxy- 
rhynchus,” or in IAyqu . . . dard Suad, ze. at Phmau (ostracon of 
A.D. 192, quoted in Deissmann’s Light from the East, p. 186). 
If it thus means residents in Italy, the writer is in Italy 
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himself. But of dard ris “Iradias, on the analogy of Ac 2127 
(of dad ris “Acias "Iovdaior), might equally well mean Italians 
resident for the time being outside Italy; in this case the 
writer, who is also abroad, is addressing some Italian community, 
to which their countrymen forward greetings. Grammatically, 
either rendering is possible, and there is no tradition to decide 
the question. Perhaps of dad tis ‘Iradfas is more natural, 
however, as a description of some Italian Christians abroad who 
chanced to be in the same locality as the writer and who take 
this opportunity of sending their greetings by him to an Italian 
community. Ifthe writer was in Italy, we should have expected 
advres of ard THS “IraXdias, considering the size of Italy and the 
scattered Christian communities there at this period. 

The final benediction, 4 xdpis (sc. gorw or ein) peta wdvtev 
par (Tit 34, 2 Ti 47*) has a liturgical déyyv, which is omitted 
by x* W fuld sah 33; the homily was, of course, intended to be 
read aloud at worship. 
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* dbéryois, 738, g%, 
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id dvrixaBlornpt, 124, 
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dvurérakros, 2° [T]. 
tT dvw, 1235 
t dvebrepov, 108, 
dvcadehiis, 718 TT}. 
Gztos, 118 
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ddéparos, 1127 [Paul]. 
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domdfouat, 1178, 1374, 
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dopants, 618, 
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clopsedia and Symbolics, Union Theological Seminary, New York. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT 


ST. MATTHEW. The Rev. Wiztovcuey C. Atren, M.A., Fellow and 
Lecturer in Theology and Hebrew, Exeter College, Oxford. [Now Ready. 


ST. MARK. Rev. E. P. Gouin, D.D., sometime Professor of New Testa- 
ment Literature, P. E. Divinity School, Philadelphia. [Now Ready. 


ST. LUKE. The Rev, Atrrep PLumumr, D.D., late Master of University 
College, Durham. [Now Ready. 
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ST. JOHN. The Right Rev. Jonn Henry Bernarp, D.D., Bishop of 
Ossory, Ireland. 


ACTS. The Rev. C. H. Turner, D.D., Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, and the Rev. H. N. Bate, M.A., Examining Chaplain to the 
Bishop of London. 


ROMANS. The Rev. Wittram Sanpay, D.D., LL.D., sometime Lady 
Margaret Professor of Divinity and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford, and 
the Rev. A. C. Heapiam, M.A., D.D., Principal of King’s College, London. 

[Now Ready. 


I. CORINTHIANS. The Right Rev. Arca. Ropertson, D.D., LL.D., 
Lord Bishop of Exeter, and Rev. ALFRED Plummer, D.D., late Master of 
University College, Durham. [Now Ready. 


Il. CORINTHIANS. The Rev. Atrrep Prumuer, M.A., D.D., late 
Master of University College, Durham. [Now Ready. 


GALATIANS. ‘The Rev. Ernest D. Burton, D.D., President of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. [Now Ready. 


EPHESIANS AND COLOSSIANS. The Rev. T. K. Axssorr, B.D., 
D.Litt., sometime Professor of Biblical Greek, Trinity College, Dublin, 
now Librarian of the same. [Vow Ready. 


PHILIPPIANS AND PHILEMON. The Rev. Marvin R. VINCENT, 
D.D., sometime Professor of Biblical Literature, Union Theological Semi- 
nary, New York City. [Now Ready. 


THESSALONIANS. The Rev. Jamzs E. Frame, M.A., Professor of 
Biblical Theology, Union Theological Seminary, New York City. 
[Vow Ready. 


THE PASTORAL EPISTLES. The Rev. Water Lock, D.D., Professor 
of Divinity in the University of Oxford and Canon of Christ Church. 
[Now Ready. 


HEBREWS, The Rev. James Morratt, D.D., D.Litt., Hon. M.A. (Ox- 
on.), Minister United Free Church, Broughty Ferry, Scotland. [Vow Ready. 


ST. JAMES. ‘The Rev. James H. Ropgs, D.D., Bussey Professor of New 
Testament Criticism in Harvard University. [Now Ready. 


PETER AND JUDE. ‘The Rev. Caartes Bicc, D.D., sometime Regius 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 


[Now Ready. 
THE JOHANNINE EPISTLES. The Rev. E. A. BRooxe, B.D., Fellow 
and Divinity Lecturer in King’s College, Cambridge. [Now Ready. 


REVELATION. The Rev. Rosert H. Cuartes, M.A., D.D., sometime 
Professor of Biblical Greek in the University of Dublin. [2 vols. Now Ready. 
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ARRANGEMENT OF VOLUMES AND AUTHORS 


THEOLOGICAL ENCYCLOPEDIA. By Cxartzs A. Briccs, D.D., 
D.Litt., sometime Professor of Theological Encyclopedia and Symbolics, 
Union Theological Seminary, New York. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE LITERATURE OF THE OLD TESTA- 
MENT. By S. R. Drrver, D.D., D.Litt., sometime Regius Professor of 


Hebrew and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 
[Revised and Enlarged Edition. 


CANON AND TEXT OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. By the Rev. Joun 
SEmNNER, D.D., Principal and Professor of Old Testament Language and Lit- 
erature, College of the Presbyterian Church of England, Cambridge, England, 
and the Rev. OWEN WaITEHOUSE, B.A., Principal and Professor of Hebrew, 
Chestnut College, Cambridge, England. 


OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. By Henry Preservep Suira, D.D., 
Librarian, Union Theological Seminary, New York. [Now Ready. 


THEOLOGY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. By A. B. Davmson, D.D., 
LL.D., sometime Professor of Hebrew, New College, Edinburgh. 
[Vow Ready. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE LITERATURE OF THE NEW TESTA- 
‘MENT. By Rev. James Morrart, D.D., D.Lirt., Hon. M.A. (Oxon.), 
Minister United Free Church, Broughty Ferry, Scotland. [Revised Edition. 


CANON AND TEXT OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. By Caspar RENE 
Grecory, D.D., LL.D., sometime Professor of New Testament Exegesis in 
the University of Leipzig. [Now Ready. 
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A HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY IN THE APOSTOLIC AGE. By 
Artaur C. McGirrert, D.D., President Union Theological Seminary, 
New York. : [Now Ready. 


CONTEMPORARY “HISTORY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. By 


FRANK C. Porter, D.D., Professor of Biblical Theology, Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn. 


THEOLOGY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. By Gzorce B. Stevens, 
D.D., sometime Professor of Systematic Theology, Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn. [Now Ready. 


BIBLICAL ARCHAEOLOGY. By G. BucHanan Gray, D.D., Professor 
of Hebrew, Mansfield College, Oxford. 


THE ANCIENT CATHOLIC CHURCH. By Rosert Ramey, D.D., 
LL.D., sometime Principal of New College, Edinburgh. [Now Ready. 


THE LATIN CHURCH IN THE MIDDLE AGES. By Annre LaGarve. 
[Now Ready. 


THE GREEK AND EASTERN CHURCHES. By W. F. Apeney, D.D., 
Principal of Independent College, Manchester. [Now Ready. 


THE REFORMATION IN GERMANY. By T. M. Linosay, D.D., Prin- 
cipal of the United Free College, Glasgow. [Now Ready. 


THE REFORMATION, IN LANDS BEYOND GERMANY. By T. M. 
Lrovosay, D.D. : [Now Ready. 


THEOLOGICAL SYMBOLIGS. By Cuartzs A. Briccs, D.D., D.Litt. 
sometime Professor of Theological Encyclopedia and Symbolics, Union 
Theological Seminary, New York. [Now Ready, 


HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. By G. P. FisHer, D.D., 
LL.D., sometime Professor of Ecclesiastical History, Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn. [Revised and Enlarged Edition, 


CHRISTIAN INSTITUTIONS. By A. V. G. Aztten, D.D., ‘sometime 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History, Protestant Episcopal Divinity School, 
Cambridge, Mass. [Vow Ready, 


PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. By Grorcr Gattoway, D.D., Minister 
of United Free Church, Castle Douglas, Scotland. [Now Ready. 


HISTORY OF RELIGIONS. I. China, Japan, Egypt, Babylonia, Assyria, 
India, Persia, Greece, Rome. By Grorce F. Moore, D.D., LL.D., Pro- 
fessor in Harvard University. [Now Ready. 


HISTORY OF RELIGIONS. ITI. Judaism, Christianity, Mohammedanism, 
By Grorou F. Moors, D.D., LL.D., Professor in Harvard University. 


[Now Ready, 


APOLOGETICS. ByA.B.Brucs, D.D., sometime Professor of New Testa. 
ment Exegesis. Free Church College, Glasgow. [Revised and Enlarged Edition, 
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THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE OF GOD. By WituraM N.-Crarke, D.D., 
sometime Professor of Systematic Theology, Hamilton Theological Semi- 
nary. [Now Ready. 


THE DOCTRINE OF MAN. By Wrtiam P. Paterson, D.D., Professor 
of Divinity, University of Edinburgh. 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE PERSON OF JESUS CHRIST. By H. R. 
MacxkintosH, Ph.D., D.D., Professor of Theology, New College, Edinburgh. 
[Now Ready. 


THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE OF SALVATION. By Grorcr B. StrE- 
VENS, D.D., sometime Professor of Systematic Theology, Yale University. 
[Now Ready. 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. By Wiitram Apams 
Brown, D.D., Professor of Systematic Theology, Union Theological 
Seminary, New York. 

CHRISTIAN’ ETHICS. By Newman Smyta, D.D., Pastor of Congrega- 
tional Church, New Haven. [Revised and Enlarged Edition. 


THE CHRISTIAN PASTOR AND THE WORKING CHURCH. By 
WASHINGTON GLADDEN, D.D., sometime Pastor of Congregational Church, 


Columbus, Ohio, [Now Ready. 
THE CHRISTIAN PREACHER. By A. E. Garvrr, D.D., Principal of 
New College, London, England. [Now Ready. 


HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN MISSIONS. By Caartes Henry Rosin- 
s0N, D.D., Hon. Canon of Ripon Cathedral and Editorial Secretary of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. 

(Vow Ready. 


